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PREFACE 

RECENT events give, perhaps, a certain 
timeliness to the Life of Lord Elgin, 
who, as Dean Stanley said, ''witnessed 
the successful accommodation of a more varied 
series of novel and entangled situations" than 
any other statesman of his time. He was the 
first Governor-General of Canada to accept fully 
the principle of colonial self-government ; under 
him, too, Canadian differential duties in favour 
of Great Britain were repealed, and a reciprocity 
treaty was concluded with the United States. 
He was the first British Ambassador to make 
his way to the Chinese capital, there to ratify 
a treaty ; as well as the first to conclude a com- 
mercial treaty with Japan. During the years 
of his active career he spent but little time in 
Britain, and the records of his life hardly touch 
either social or political questions at home. For 
this reason his biography is almost exclusively 
a chapter of British political history in scenes 
beyond the British Isles. 
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The chief material for the Life of Lord Elgin 
is in admirable form. He was fortunate in his 
private secretaries. One of them, Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant, in his '' Episodes in a Life of Adven- 
ture," describes a part of Lord Elgin's Canadian 
career, and in '' The Earl of Elgin's Mission to 
China and Japan" he gives a lucid account of 
his chiefs diplomacy in the East The late 
Lord Loch was Lord Elgin's private secretary 
on the second mission to China, and wrote a 
spirited " Narrative of Events in China ; " while 
a member of Lord Elgin's party, Mr. Bowlby, 
the correspondent of The Titnes^ wrote for that 
newspaper very able despatches, abruptly ended 
by his seizure and death at the hands of the 
Chinese during the march on Pekin. Lord Elgin 
himself was an admirable letter-writer. After 
his death, '' Extracts from the Letters of James, 
Earl of Elgin, etc., to Mary Louisa, Countess 
of Elgin, 1847-62," were privately printed, and 
were used extensively by Mr. Theodore Walrond 
in his *' Letters and Journals of Lord Elgin." In 
addition, Lord Elgin's despatches and speeches 
of course help to explain his career* 

Two lives of Lord Elgin have already 

appeared; the one by Mr. Walrond mentioned 

/ above, and one by the late Sir John Bourinot, 

Clerk of the House of Commons of Canada, 
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published in 1903. Sir John Bourinot's work 
relates exclusively to Lord Elgin's political 
work in Canada. Mr. Walrond's memoir is 
able and authoritative, but it was published in 
1872, before the significance of Lord Elgin's 
career was fully appreciated. In consequence, 
some questions, touched but lightly by Mr. 
Walrond, call now for special attention. It 
was Lord Elgin who, by his policy in Canada, 
completed the fabric of Britain's colonial system ; 
it was he who laid the basis of Britain's relations 
with Japan on lines that endured for nearly half 
a century, and the importance of this work was 
hardly to be seen in Mr. Walrond's day. 

But while much of the present narrative is 
based upon material not used by Mr. Walrond, 
to his memoir the author must acknowledge 
great indebtedness. He is indebted also to the 
Earl of Elgin for the use of his father's 
privately printed letters, and also for kind 
interest and assistance in regard to some of 
the illustrations. To Dr. James Bain of the 
Toronto Public Library he desires to oflfer his 
acknowledgments for help in regard to Lord 
Elgin's rigime in Canada; and he owes much 
to the criticism of Professor W. J. Alexander, 
Ph.D., of University College, Toronto. 
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CHAPTER I 

EARLY YEARS AND GOVERNORSHIP 

OF JAMAICA, 1842-45 

THOUGH the house of Bruce has several 
ennobled branches, the Earl of Elgin is 
recognized as its head. The family of 
which the great Robert Bruce was the distin- 
guished ornament is ancient enough, though we 
need not believe the legend deriving it from a 
follower of RoUo the Norman at the beginning 
of the tenth century, Brusi, perhaps one of the 
rude warriors who laughed hilariously when his 
brawny leader, raising the King of France's foot 
to his lips, in token of feudal homage, sent the 
monarch sprawling upon his back. But the 
authentic ancestry of the Bruces dates from a 
time well-nigh as ancient. More than one de 
Bruce accompanied William the Conqueror to 
England ; in time some of them migrated to 
Scotland, and the family attained its height of 
glory when Robert Bruce became king. 

B 
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When the Stuarts inherited the crown of 
England, Edward Bruce, first Lord Bruce of Kin- 
loss, already a famous lawyer, went with James I. 
to London, became a naturalized Englishman, 
and Master of the Rolls. It was a son of this 
Bruce who went to Scotland with Charles I. in 
1 633, and gave the sanction of his historic name 
to Charles's fatal policy of forcing Episcopacy 
and a Liturgy upon the Scottish Church. In 
reward he was made Earl of Elgin in the peerage 
of Scotland, and also Baron Bruce in the English 
peerage. In time the Earls of Elgin, by an 
accident of inheritance, became also Earls of 
Kincardine. When the direct male line died 
out in 1747, the English, peerage became extinct, 
and the Earls of Elgin were henceforth, for a 
hundred years, Scottish peers only. None of 
them was conspicuous in public life until the 
father of the subject of this memoir, Thomas, 
seventh Earl of Elgin and eleventh Earl of 
Kincardine (i 766-1 841), who found most of the 
wit, if but little of the reason, of His time against 
him for taking the famous sculptures from the 
Acropolis at Athens, and carrying them off to 
England. 

This Lord Elgin was one of those who, in 
1789, sat in the great hall at Versailles, and 
listened to the fiery oratory of Mirabeau. Against 
the new French Republic he was destined to 
play some part. In 1792, when only twenty-six, 
he was sent as special British Envoy to Brussels, 
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and a little later to Berlin. In 1798 Napoleon 
Bonaparte went to Egypt with gorgeous visions 
in his head of being a second Alexander, of over« 
running the East, driving the hated British out 
of India, and then, all-powerful, with oriental 
hordes at his command, of turning back to Europe 
to take it in the rear and make himself its master. 
To aid in checking France, Pitt sent Lord Elgin, 
in i799> as Ambassador to Turkey, where his 
work against the French designs was not greatly 
unlike that of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe a little 
later against Russia. But it was as a friend of 
art that Lord Elgin attracted chief attention. 
The Turk was trampling upon Greece, and cared 
nothing for her peculiar treasures. Before going 
out. Lord Elgin had begged the British Govern- 
ment to give him some help to preserve casts 
and drawings of the perishing remnants of Grecian 
antiquity. The Government would not move, and 
Lord Elgin resolved to do what he could himself. 
His means were not great, and he found that he 
could not afford to pay the heavy cost of taking 
British artists to the East, but he secured a com- 
petent Italian, Lusieri, with a staff of his country- 
men as draughtsmen and modellers, and soon had 
them busily engaged at Athens. The prestige of 
the British Ambassador secured some protection 
and opportunity for carrying on the work. But 
however complacently the officials at Constanti- 
nople may have assented to his plans, the Turks 
at Athens were on the outlook to appropriate the 
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hidden gold, really, as they thought, the object 
of search, and in a thousand annoying ways 
hampered Lord Elgin's work. At first he had 
no intention of doing more than making drawings 
and plans, but in time he resolved to transport 
bodily to England the most important sculptures 
at Athens. His reasons were twofold If left 
where they were, the marbles would be ruined 
beyond recovery, for the Turk, when playful, 
amused himself by making a target of the loftiest 
sculptured heads on the Acropolis; and, when 
industrious, he realized that Phidias had shown 
good judgment in the choice of his marble, and 
that his statues, ground up, made admirable 
mortar, much used in building operations at 
Athens. The other reason was that, if England 
did not get the marbles, France would probably 
have taken them, an argument satisfactory to the 
British, if not wholly to the Greek, mind. But 
the Greeks were a feeble folk, and no one heeded 
their lament that Hellas should be stripped so 
ruthlessly of the noble relics belonging to her 
past ; the Turk's interest in the marbles, for the 
moment the dominant one, was merely financial, 
and Lord Elgin, with the advantage of Britain's 
naval victories over the French in Eastern waters, 
was in the best position to make a bargain. 

When, a little later, Byron viewed the Acro- 
polis stripped of its chief beauty ; when he looked 
upon the torn remnants of basso-relievos destroyed 
by Lord Elgin's force of three hundred workmen 
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in a vain attempt to remove them ; when, above 
all, he saw carved on the despoiled Parthenon 
the name of the Scottish peer who had wrought 
the havoc, his poetic wrath was not unnaturally 
aroused Greece, struggling for freedom, had 
been wounded in the moment of her weakness 
by one who should have been her friend. So, in 
"The Curse of Minerva," the poet burst out 
against the robber Earl. Even Scotland, because 
she bore him, is pictured as a God-forsaken land, 
the eternal foe of sweetness and light, where 

*' Each breeze from foggy mount and marshy plain 
Dilutes with drivel every drizsly brain.** 

The blood of the Bruces was to be forever tainted ; 
it is not without interest to the biographer of one 
of Lord Elgin's gifted sons to record Minerva's 
curse on the whole progeny — 

** First on the head of him who did the deed 
My curse shall light ; on him and all his seed : 
Without one sparic of intellectual fire, 
Be all the sons as senseless as the sire* 
If one with wit the parent brood disgrace, 
Believe him bastard of a brighter race." 

The treasure was not brought to England 
without huge trouble. With no roads and no 
adequate machinery it was a difficult task to 
carry the marbles even from Athens to the 
Peirseus ; then a ship with seven cases of the 
precious freight foundered and sank, and only 
after two years and at a cost of ;^5000 were 
these marbles rescued from the water. In 1803 
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Lord Elgin himself, returning home just at the 
time of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, was 
among the hundreds of British subjects seized 
and long detained by Napoleon Bonaparte, on the 
unfounded plea that the British had been guilty 
of treacherous hostility before the outbreak of 
war. For three years the British Ambassador 
was detained in France as a prisoner, usually 
free on parole, but for a time closely held in the 
fortress of Lourdes on the slope of the Pyrenees. 
Here a spy tried to pass to him papers which, 
found in his possession, would have involved 
punishment and possibly execution for murderous 
designs against the French Government. His 
wise prudence in refusing to receive the in- 
criminating documents saved him.* 

Lord Elgin returned to England in 1806. In 
1 8 10 he married his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. T. Oswald, Esq., of Dunnikier, 
Fifeshire, and in the following year, on July 20, 
181 1, was born their eldest son, James, the subject 
of this memoir, who became the eighth Earl of 
Elgin and twelfth Earl of Kincardine. George, 
a son of the first marriage, was the heir to the 
tide, and, until mature manhood, James Bruce 
had before him only the prospects of a younger 

* See Scott's ^ Life of Napoleon," chap. zsdx. It was during 
Lord Elgin's captivity in Fiance that the events occurred which 
led to the dissolution by Act of Parliament in 1808 of his first 
marriage. The experiences of Napoleon's captives are described 
in Algei's ** Napoleon's British Visitors and CapdveSi 1801-15" 

{1904). 
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SOIL At the time of his birth his father was 
engaged in receiving the immensely bulky cases 
of marbles from Greece and in meeting the attacks 
upon him as her despoiler. For the marbles the 
Earl had paid out in all some ;f 50,000, and this, 
with accumulated interest, left him out of pocket 
to the extent of some £70,000. His desire was 
that the nation should take the marbles and re- 
imburse him. To making Britain a partner in 
Lord Elgin's work, a good many objected. A 
committee of Parliament was appointed to report 
on his collection, which he meanwhile exhibited in 
a bam-like appendage to his London house. In 
the end the Parliamentary Committee expressed 
approval of Lord Elgin's course. The purchase 
of the collection by the nation was decided upon, 
and in appreciation of his services to art he and 
his heirs with the title were made perpetual 
trustees of the British Museum. Thus all ended 
well, with the single exception that Lord Elgin 
was paid only one-half of die amount that he was 
out of pocket. 

Broomhall, near Dunfermline, in Fifeshire, 
has been for many generations the chief seat of 
the family, and it was this Scottish home that 
James Bruce looked upon with special affection, 
though London was his birthplace and Paris for 
many years the chief residence of his parents. 
After the somewhat trying episode of the marbles, 
his father took no part in public life. He is 
described as of a "genial and playful spirit," with 
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attractive manners and the capacity for winning 
affection. Though for a great part of his life little 
among the people on his estate, he was much 
loved by them, and took an unselfish interest in 
their welfare. He extended his patronage of art 
to a patronage of artists. Scott has described his 
efforts on behalf of one needy member of the 
fraternity, and no doubt there were a good many 
others. 

James Bruce was a blameless child, and gave 
early promise of the grave and earnest man that 
he became. It is a truly precocious virtue that 
inspired this prayer at the age of ten — " O may 
I set a good example to my brothers, let me not 
teach them anjrthing that is bad, and may they 
not learn wickedness from seeing me. May I 
command my temper and my passions, and give 
me a better heart for their good." The child's 
education was moulded chiefly by his clever and 
deeply religious mother, and by his elder half- 
sister. Lady Matilda Bruce, afterwards the wife 
of Sir John Maxwell, of PoUok. The Countess 
of Elgin was a remarkable woman. '' I think 
her excellent, interesting from her zest, energy, 
and simplicity, and more agreeable at a tite-d-Ute 
than almost anybody," wrote Harriett, Countess 
Granville, in 1837. When in Scotland she was. 
Lady Granville reported, " never out of a riding 
habit," but her love of horses did not keep her 
from being a good mother, and her family, re- 
markable for capacity, but even more remarkable 
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for sterling qualities of character, did her credit 
What the future Lord Elgin was we shall soon 
see. The second son, Robert, was chosen on 
account of his high character to be governor of 
the present King when he was growing up to 
manhood, and had an important share in his 
education. A third son, Sir Frederick Bruce, 
who died in 1867, while Minister to the United 
States, with intellectual powers of the first order 
was even more conspicuous for his high-minded 
integrity. Lady Elgin's daughter. Lady Augusta 
Bruce, who became thq wife of Dean Stanley, 
was chosen by Queen Victoria as a special friend* 
Other children, if less conspicuous before the 
world, were not less estimable. There are families 
to whom virtue seems almost easy, and among 
them this generation of Bruces may fairly be 
ranked. 

After the blameless days at home James Bruce 
was sent, at the age of fourteen, to Eton. Here 
he had as one of his companions a boy as blame* 
less, and with an even more remarkable future 
before him — William Ewart Gladstone. Mn 
Gladstone recalled young Bruce's talking to him 
with fervour at Eton of Milton's prose works, and 
added that he had probably not known before 
that Milton had written prose. It is pleasant to 
think of the two boys with brilliant futures dis- 
coursing about the great English champion of 
liberty. In those days an Eton boy appears to 
have studied as much or as little as he liked. 
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The head-master, Dn Keate, though only about 
five feet in height, was a formidable person. To 
restore discipline he once flogged eighty boys in 
one day, and his victims said his name was 
derived from x^^ (I shed) and an; (woe). King* 
lake has recorded humorously that Keate's 
shaggy eyebrows were so prominent that he used 
them habitually as arms and hands to point out 
objects. But Bruce seems not to have suffered 
from undue severity. With Gladstone and 
Canning (later, like himself, ruler of India) and 
a few others he formed a dub, the chief purpose 
of which was to go to Salt Hill on holidays, diere 
to bully the fat waiter, eat toasted cheese, and 
drink egg-wine; so he had lighter diversions 
than reading Milton. But at Eton or at home 
he had, as his brother Frederick wrote, ''none 
of the frailties of youth, and, though very capable 
of enjoying its diversions, life with him from a 
very early date was 'sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought.' " 

Passing in due course to Christ Church, Oxford, 
he had as fellow-students a brilliant group, which 
included James Ramsay, afterwards the Marquis 
of Dalhousie, and one of the most brilliant of 
India's governors, Canning, Roundell Palmer, 
afterwards Earl of Selbome, Sidney Herbert, 
W. E. Gladstone, Robert Lowe, and others who 
were to play important parts in the nation's life. 
Mr. Bagehot has told us that an " uncoUegiate 
Englishman " — that is, one who has not gone to 
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Oxford or Cambridge — ^usually has no friends, 
since youth is the age for friendship, and only in 
the free companionship of college days can the 
habit of making friends be formed. But even 
while a collegian Bruce seems never to have made 
many intimate friends. If his lonely and reserved 
life strengthened a certain aloofness, natural to 
him, it did not keep him from winning admiration 
and respect; he studied very hard, and finally 
brought on by overwork an illness that prevented 
his going in for double honours and forced him to 
devote his time to Classics alone. He was always 
scholarly, he had a real poetic vein, and he 
acquired a concise and lucid English style. But 
he was not oiie to spend his best thought upon 
niceties of grammar or of fancy. Rather was his 
that quality which he thought Oxford in a special 
degree cultivates in her sons — the quality of 
philosophic insight ; years after, in Canada, when 
addressing yoimg men on the subject of education, 
he spoke of the value of a habit of mind which 
ever presses back to first principles, and is not 
satisfied with what he called "wretched half- 
truths." 

A thoughtful, hard-working youth, with abilities 
of the first order, and with the further advantage 
of being the scion of an ancient and noble house, 
was sure to find favour with the authorities of 
Christ Church. A valuable studentship falling 
vacant when Bruce's course was half finished, the 
Dean and Canons of Christ Church conferred it 
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upon hinii as the most worthy of the under- 
graduates. The family estates were encumberedi 
and young Bruce was able in some degree to pay 
his own way at Oxford Once when his father 
sent him a cheque he put it into the fire, saying 
that he had already made provision for himself. 
He had time to take part in the debates at the 
Oxford Union, and, according to Mr. Gladstone, 
who may be regarded as a judge of eloquence, in 
originality and in oratorical powers Bruce excelled 
all his contemporaries at Eton and at Oxford 
Throughout life he continued to be a captivating 
speaker. Once when he was entertaining some 
American visitors at a great banquet in Toronto, 
they prepared themselves for the dull platitudes 
of a noble lord who, since he was an aristocrat, 
was supposed to owe his high post to anything 
but personal merit But as the stately periods 
poured forth an amazed guest whispered, ''He 
ought to be on our side of the line ! We would 
make him mayor of our city.'' A little later he 
was constrained to say, "We'd make him governor, 
— governor of the state," and a brilliant passage 
called forth the final exclamation, '' By Heaven, 
if he were on our side we'd make him president, 
nothing less than president I" He could speak 
impressively not only in English but in French ; 
and in Canada he won the hearts of the French- 
Canadians by his eloquence in their own tongue. 

In 1833 Bruce took his degree, with a first 
class in Classics, and with a reputation among his 
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contemporaries of being the best man in his year. 
He was soon elected fellow of Merton College, 
and this was in the good old days, when a fellow- 
ship involved one duty and one chief privilege — 
the duty of remaining immarried and the privilege 
of drawing the emoluments. He left Oxford 
when the Tractarian Movement was under way. 
Though, on account of his connection with Scottish 
Presbyterianism, he would have litde natural 
sympathy with High Anglican doctrine, his fine 
mind must have felt the spell of the splendid 
genius of Newman, already becoming conspicuous 
as an influence in Oxford. Afterwards, in Jamaica 
and Canada, he met with some of die less 
attractive phases of English ecclesiasticism, with 
a rigid Anglicanism that would not heed or bend 
to the stern logic of facts, but he always remained 
a firm and even an ardent opponent of the secular 
spirit, especially in regard to education ; in Canada, 
he consented with regret to a Bill which devoted 
to secular purposes revenues originally set apart 
to promote Christian worship. 

A little before he took his degree, the Reform 
Bill of 1832 became law, and to it, like another 
yoimg Tory of the time, Mr. Gladstone, he was 
hostile. With no special occupation he lived 
much at Broomhall, where in the absence of his 
father he discharged the duties of the owner of 
the estate. In after years he liked to recall the 
high resolve of these days of preparation for his 
career. He read industriously, and wrote both in 
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poetry and in prose ; to his younger brother 
Frederick at Oxford, he played especially the 
part of mentor, sending him long letters on 
philosophical subjects; he joined Dr. Chalmers 
in urging Church extension in Scodand In 
politics too he took an active interest The Duke 
of Wellington was then extremely unpopular, 
because of his recent determined fight against the 
Reform Bill In the exuberance of his high 
Toryism, the Duke had declared that England 
needed no reform, and that, even if her political 
machinery were to be re-made, nothing better 
than an exact copy of what the Whigs so furiously 
attacked could be devised This aroused much 
discussion, and the young philosopher of Broom- 
hall, though himself by no means a Tory of the 
Duke's school, came to his defence ; in 1 834 he 
issued a '^ Letter to the Electors of Great 
Britain " in support of the Duke and the Tory 
leaders. What effect this pronouncement may 
have had is not written. We are tempted to 
smile at a grave political appeal to the nation by 
a youth of twenty-three on his own authority. 
But he bore a great name ; and, after all, when 
only a litde older, Pitt was Prime Minister, and 
Bruce, like Pitt, was mature in thought while in 
years still almost a boy. 

In 1835, with some thought of making a 
career for himself at the Bar, he entered at 
Lincoln's Inn. But he did not ** eat his dinners," 
and he took no further steps towards a profession. 
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Though busily engaged in looking after the 
family estates, a task which fell to him instead 
of to his elder brother George, Lord Bruce, who 
was prostrated by a long and painful illness, he 
had an eye to a political career, and in 1837 
offered himself as a candidate for the House of 
Commons for Fifeshire. But he was beaten by 
a large majority ; since 1832, when they first really 
secured self-government, the Scottish people had 
not taken kindly to Conservatism. 

In his life changes followed quickly. When, 
in 1840, his brother George, to whom he showed 
great devotion, died, he became Lord Bruce, and 
heir to the earldom. In April, 1841, he married 
Elizabeth Mary, the daughter of Mr. C. L. 
Gumming Bruce, and in July of that year he 
stood for the borough of Southampton, and was 
elected to the House of Commons at the head 
of the poll. But in November this phase of his 
career ended, when his father died at Paris in 
ripe old age, and he became Earl of Elgin. 
This made him a peer, not of the United 
Kingdom, but of Scodand, and he had no seat 
in the House of Lords. It seemed as if his 
political career must end, for Scottish peers think 
it beneath their dignity to sit in the House of 
Commons. In danger of being hung up, as it 
were, between heaven and earth. Lord Elgin for 
a time thought of testing the legality of his 
exclusion from the House of Commons, but 
he abandoned this plan, and a new career soon 
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opened to him. In April, 1842, he was appointed 
by Sir Robert Peel to the difficult post of 
Governor of Jamaica. 

If Britain is not now, sixty years ago she 
certainly was, a state administered by the upper 
classes — those classes whom Tocqueville thought 
better qualified by education to rule than are the 
leaders of a democracy representing only the 
intelligence of the average man. Lord Elgin's 
friends at Eton and at Christ Church were men 
destined to rule their fellow-men, and accustomed 
to look upon themselves as such; he himself, 
though at thirty probably the youngest governor 
ever appointed, was yet a trained statesman. In 
addition to industry and keen intelligence he had 
attractive personal qualities. If grave and serious, 
he was yet quick at repartee ; he had sympathy, 
tact, and the saving sense of humour; he could 
keep a dinner-table amused by a good story. 
Though his manner was sometimes brusque, he 
often showed a remarkable faculty for turning 
enemies into friends. 

In April, 1842, Lord Elgin left England for 
Januuca. On the way he experienced the 
dramatic and, for him, tragic consequences of 
shipwreck ; the steamer struck on the coral reefs 
surrounding Turk's Island, one of the Bahamas, 
and became a total wreck. No lives were lost, 
but Lady Elgin received a shock from which she 
never recovered When, in the following summer, 
she died in Jamaica, Lord Elgin was so prostrated 
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by grief that his recovery seemed doubtful. He 
was left with one infant daughter. From utter 
loneliness the society of his own kindred saved 
him; with him were his sister Charlotte, after- 
wards Lady Charlotte Locker, and his brother 
Robert, the latter as his secretary. Though 
living chiefly at the country house Craigton, 
in the Blue Mountains, he did not neglect 
holding at Spanish Town, then the capital of 
Jamaica, the receptions and entertainments which 
must be a heavy burden upon the time and 
patience of those in high official position. The 
life was sufficiently monotonous, and after three 
years he longed for more active employment. 

The present generation finds it hard to realize 
how important a place the West India Islands 
occupied in European thought and commerce not 
so very long ago ; at the close of the eighteenth 
century they still, as sources of wealth, played a 
greater part in the public mind than did the Far 
East. As a step towards world power, the 
imperial mind of Oliver Cromwell had planned 
to conquer the West Indies, but of his large 
schemes Jamaica was the only permanent trophy. 
Though in the eighteenth century the island was 
prosperous and important, by the early years of 
the nineteenth the sugar industry had begun to 
decline, and the planters were being slowly ruined 
Their plight was made worse by the uncertainty 
of the outlook in regard to slave labour. When 
the slave trade was abolished in 1807, the end 
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though to Jamaica he was resolved not to return. 
By Peel's abolition of the Com Laws, the Tory 
party had just been broken up, and with the 
Whigs, or, as they may now be called, the Liberals, 
in power, Lord Elgin could hope for nothing in 
the way of employment had rigid party traditions 
been followed But his despatches from Jamaica 
had impressed official circles with his capacity; 
already he was trusted by both parties, and the 
important office of Governor-General of British 
North America was soon offered to him by Lord 
Grey, Colonial Secretary in Lord John Russell's 
new cabinet that had displaced Peel. It was a 
task to call forth his best qualities, and he accepted 
it. Meanwhile he formed a marriage tie that 
would help his popularity in his new sphere. 
After Canada's serious rebellion in 1837, the 
Earl of Durham, sent out in 1838 as Governor 
of British North America, proved, as his famous 
report shows, to be the first Englishman to grapple 
adequately with the situation. When, on No- 
vember 7, 1846, Lord Elgin married Lady Mary 
Louisa Lambton, the deceased Earl of Durham's 
daughter, it was of good omen to the policy that 
he should pursue in Canada. She had been in 
Canada widi her father, and had understood and 
sympathized with his plans. The link between the 
two rigitnes of Lord Durham and of Lord Elgin 
in Canada was thus very real. At the Colonial 
Office, too, there was a family tie, for Lord Grey, 
the Colonial Secretary, was Lady Elgin's uncle. 



CHAPTER II 

GOVERNORSHIP OF CANADA, 1847-64 

LEAVING his bride to follow him later, so 
as to avoid the inclement winter passage, 
Lord Elgin made a stormy voyage to 
America in January, 1847. He landed at Boston, 
where the officials gave him a cordial and almost 
public reception, a courtesy to a man of distinction 
less usual in these later days of more frequent 
travel. From Boston to Montreal he could go 
for only part of the way by rail The journey 
was completed in sleighs, and occupied four days. 
On January 30 he made a public entry into 
Montreal, and his first address showed him to 
be a man of resolution who could think for 
himself. A government hostile to the French 
element in Canada was in power, and if the 
Governor was to play a decided r6le at all, his 
ministers would have wished that he should 
champion their interests. But he announced, in 
unmistakable terms, that he had adopted Lord 
Durham's views of government, which meant 
that the majority in Canada should rule the 
country, and that the French should have the 
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opened to him. In April, 1842, he was appointed 
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Governor of Jamaica. 
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was left with one infant daughter. From utter 
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Robert, the latter as his secretary. Though 
living chiefly at the country house Craigton, 
in the Blue Mountains, he did not neglect 
holding at Spanish Town, then the capital of 
Jamaica, the receptions and entertainments which 
must be a heavy burden upon the time and 
patience of those in high official position. The 
life was sufficiently monotonous, and after three 
years he longed for more active employment. 

The present generation finds it hard to realize 
how important a place the West India Islands 
occupied in European thought and commerce not 
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century they still, as sources of wealth, played a 
greater part in the public mind than did the Far 
East. As a step towards world power, the 
imperial mind of Oliver Cromwell had planned 
to conquer the West Indies, but of his large 
schemes Jamaica was the only permanent trophy. 
Though in the eighteenth century the island was 
prosperous and important, by the early years of 
the nineteenth the sugar industry had begun to 
decline, and the planters were being slowly ruined. 
Their plight was made worse by the uncertainty 
of the outlook in regard to slave labour. When 
the slave trade was abolished in 1807, the end 
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of slavery itself could not be long deferred, and 
from that time the Jamaica planters grew more 
and more nervous at the menace to their property 
in slaves. Naturally, the slaves in turn showed 
increasing impatience for the dawn of liberty. 
In 1832 they revolted, with accompaniments of 
murder and destruction of property that showed 
the bitterness of the racial strife, and this outbreak 
helped to make inevitable the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery. In 1833 the British Parliament, 
in the early days of its reforming zeal after the 
passing of the Reform Bill, decreed the complete 
emancipation of the slaves. The Jamaica planters 
took em^cipation as a death-blow. Although 
they receivol more than ;^6,ooo,ooo of the 
;^20,ooo,ooo voted in compensation to slave- 
owners throughout the Empire, they protested 
that they were ruined, and for years the outlook 
seemed desperate. Spain did not emancipate 
her slaves, and side by side with free Jamaica 
was the Spanish colony of Cuba, where the 
planters had still a supply of slave labour; for 
a time at least Jamaica sugar could not compete 
in price with that of Cuba. 

These problems were still fresh when Lord 
Elgin went to Jamaica in 1842. Though no 
radical changes marked his period of office, he 
gained there an excellent training for the more 
difficult work which lay before him in Canada. 
He encouraged the planters to abandon the 
attitude of despair, and to make up for dearer 
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labour by better means of production. Besides 
offering prizes for the best method of cultivating 
the sugar-cane, he aided an agricultural society, 
of which the Queen consented to be patroness. 
The negroes he thought well off. On the whole 
they were sober and frugal ; they had a suitable 
climate and a friendly soil, for which they paid 
almost no rent Food was easily provided, and 
since, in the tropical climate, little in the way 
of clothing or of fuel was necessary, it was so 
easy to get a living that strong inducements to 
steady labour were wanting ; to this day the great 
mass of the labourers in Jamaica will not work 
more than from four to five days a week. '' I 
doubt,'* said Lord Elgin, "whether any people 
on the face of the globe enjoy as large a share 
of happiness as the Creole peasantry of this land." 
In the Kingston shops negro women were able 
to buy expensive articles of dress ; and even farm 
servants kept good riding horses for their amuse- 
ment In Lord Elgin's view abolition had in- 
volved betterment, and no class in Jamaica seemed 
to have any serious grievances. But neither negro 
nor white was contented; the racial strife went 
on, and in 1865 the ruthless severity of one of 
Lord Elgin's successors. Governor Eyre, in quell- 
ing a negro insurrection, attracted, amidst much 
censure, the support of advocates of thoroughness 
like Thomas Carlyle. 

When, in the spring of 1846, Lord Elgin 
went home, it was nominally on leave of absence, 
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share in controlling the state to which their 
numbers entitled them. 

Lord Elgin was now thirty-five, and for his 
years old, both in appearance and in thought. 
His affable manners and his gifts as a ready 
speaker quickly made him popular. People who 
remembered the almost oriental pomp of Lord 
Durham in Canada were struck by his son-in- 
law's simplicity. Soon after arriving, to catch an 
outgoing English mail, he walked from Monk- 
lands, his suburban residence, to Montreal, in a 
snowstorm, in which he says hardly any other 
biped was abroad. Canada delighted him. He 
was full of admiration for this " glorious country," 
and for '' its perfectly independent inhabitants ; " 
he finds himself beginning ''to doubt whether 
it be possible to acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of men or nature, as to obt^n an insight into 
the future of nations without visiting America." 

When Lord Elgin said that in Canada he 
should pursue the policy of Lord Durham, he 
was appealing to an example that in its day had 
greatly stirred the British political world. Never 
so much as in 1837-38 had Canada been in the 
minds of British statesmen. It began then to look 
as if Britain had finally failed as a colonizing 
power. The art of building up a colonial empire 
is not, as so often supposed, instinctive to the 
Anglo-Saxon; it is something that needs to be 
learned, and in 1837 Britain was so far from 
having learned it that nearly every colony was 
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di^ontented, and, to some, the loss of Canada 
seemed imminent. After Lord Durham had 
surveyed conditions in Canada, he said bluntly 
that the experiment of governing the colonies well 
had never even been tried. The British Empire 
of to-day is some evidence of the Anglo-Saxon's 
native power to make at least the beginnings of 
an empire; but to settle stable lines of future 
development something more than vigour and 
energy was necessary. Imagination to construct 
an as yet unrealized political system and adapt- 
ability to conditions differing from those in 
England were no less required, and precisely 
in these qualities is the average Briton most 
defective. 

Britain's experience with the revolted American 
colonies might have taught her the one pregnant 
lesson for producing rest in the colonies. They 
must be put in control of their own affairs ; nothing 
less woiild ever create content But this need 
of letting a nation rule itself was only slowly 
learned even in Britain; not until the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century did the British 
people win self-government, and it was not 
unnatural that some time should still elapse 
before the same necessity was admitted for 
the colonies. A benevolent Secretary for the 
Colonies, and most Colonial Secretaries were 
benevolent in intention, was always anxious to 
make them happy, but his instinct was against 
trusting them to look after themselves. And 
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they were not self-reliant; they were, without 
exception, a charge upon the revenues of the 
mother-country, and this gave her the formal 
right to control them. So it came about that 
from the point of view of London at that time 
it would have been as absurd to give these 
great * communities across the sea the complete 
machinery of national life, as it would have been 
to set up a full-fledged parliament for an English 
county. The Colonial Office was sure that it 
could provide better for the ultimate destiny 
of more than a million people in Canada than 
could the Canadians themselves. Colonial political 
morality it was afraid to trust, and control from 
London, it thought, involved higher and better 
ideals than the narrower colonial vision could 
possibly keep in view. Left free to govern 
themselves, die colonies might even break away 
from the mother-country; Canada in particular 
might easily be absorbed by her great neighbour, 
the United States. Radicals indeed said this 
was the best thing that could happen, and that 
in any case Canada should become a republic; 
even high officials sometimes expressed this 
view in Parliament, but the instinct, if not the 
reasoning, of the average man was against any 
severance of Britain across the sea from Britain 
at home, and the Colonial Office blundered on, 
not knowing half the time what it really wanted. 

But that the colonial problem was pressing 
had become apparent in 1837. Canada was face 
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to face with civil war. Two wholly separated 
governments made up the Canada of that day. 
Upper Canada was English, Lower Canada 
French, and each had become acutely discon- 
tented. Their problems were essentially different. 
In Upper Canada, settled by a population British 
in origin, public opinion demanded that the 
governor, the nominee of the Colonial Office, 
should accept the measures, not of the Colonial 
Secretary or of the small official clique which 
surrounded him at Toronto, but of the majority 
in the Legislature. The people elected this 
Legislature to speak for them, and presumably 
knew what they were doing. But the governors 
held that their mandate was from the Colonial 
Office, and they steadily declined to accept any 
views that made Canada independent of control 
from London. The quarrel became acute, and 
even the Colonial Office was profoundly impressed, 
in 1837, when William Lyon Mackenzie, the 
Radical leader in Upper Canada, resorted to the 
last appeal of the discontented and took up arms. 
In Lower Canada there was a similar situation, 
based upon different causes. Of 650,000 people 
in the province, probably not more than one in 
six was of British origin. On a sufficiently liberal 
franchise the people elected members to represent 
them in their Legislature. But this Legislature 
was chiefly French, and in the view of the 
Colonial Office assuredly a French Legislature 
could not be trusted when even the English one 
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in Upper Canada had little real power. And so 
it happened that the people's representatives in 
Lower Canada found themselves impotent The 
governors nominated the second chamber, which 
had the restraining power of the House of Lords ; 
they openly avowed that they were under no 
obligations to accept the measures of their Parlia- 
ment, and in this policy they were ardently 
supported by the English-speaking minority. The 
commercial interests at Montreal, the most im- 
portant city in Canada, were in the hands of the 
English, and these had a nervous fear of French 
dominance in the province. There was, indeed, the 
most complete severance between the two races. 
They had different creeds; they spoke different 
languages ; they hardly met in social intercourse. 
At an agricultural fair at Quebec Lord Durham 
noted that they would not even compete in the 
same class, and there were separate trials of skill 
for French and English. The English despised the 
French as a spiritless people. During Papineau's 
agitation, which led to rebellion, they spoke con- 
temptuously of the "moutons," the timid sheep 
who followed a blatant leader. On the other 
hand, the French, conscious of the real power 
that numbers gave, and maddened by these signs 
of contempt, and by inveterate checks upon their 
just liberties, carried on a bitter racial war. 

It was amid such conditions that some of the 
French made their rash appeal to arms in 1 837. 
Of course the military rising proved entirely futile ; 
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but none the less were there some terrible scenes. 
Papineau, the rebel leader, had the Gallic gift of 
oratory, but he was without genius for organiza- 
tion ; he even lacked courage, and from the first 
the rebel cause was hopeless. But military impo- 
tence only envenomed hatred. An English officer, 
Lieutenant Weir, falling into the hands of the 
rebels, was hacked to death, apparently with an 
axe, and other atrocities of like nature enraged 
the loyal party. They took a terrible vengeance. 
At St. Eustache, near Montreal, the village 
doctor, Chenier, with a band of patriots resolved 
to make a stand against two thousand troops led 
by an able and skilful officer, the Commander-in- 
Chief in Canada, Sir John Colbome, a veteran of 
Waterloo. After a hopeless struggle Chenier, with 
some of the insurgents, was at last forced into the 
village church. When this took fire those within 
were burned, those who tried to escape were 
shot down ; not unlike Cromwell's terrible work 
in the church at Drogheda was that in the 
church at St. Eustache. To kill Chenier and 
some seventy of his followers was not enough. 
In Colbome's force were many volunteers who 
had long lived in daily fear of the revenge which 
the French would wreak when they overthrew 
English dominance, and now these could hardly 
be controlled* Though the villagers of St. Eustache 
had not been active on the rebel side this did not 
save them. Their homes were ruthlessly burned, 
and some of those who perished were guiltless of 
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anything but of being French Canadians. The 
day of reckoning for the needless destruction of 
life and property was bound to come, and it was 
Lord Elgin who had to bear the final odium of 
doing justice. 

This desperate situation in Canada in 1837 
had required a strong remedy. When the re- 
bellion broke out a Whig Government, under the 
somewhat nerveless Lord Melbourne, was in 
power in England, and upon it lay the necessity 
of action. It was hampered by a notoriously 
incompetent Colonial Secretary, Lord Glenelg, 
and, in waiting to attack it, were not only the 
Tories, led by the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, and Radical leaders like Molesworth, 
Grote, and Joseph Hume, but also one of the 
most skilful Whig leaders of the time, Lord 
Brougham, enraged because he had not been 
given the office of Lord Chancellor. Melbourne's 
cabinet decided that, since civil government had 
completely broken down in Lower Canada, the 
constitution should be suspended, and that ample 
powers should be conferred upon some competent 
British statesman to go out to rule Canada during 
the crisis, and to recommend a future policy to 
the home Government 

It was a great opportunity for a man of insight 
and capacity, and finally the Cabinet made its 
selection. The man it sent to Canada was John 
George Lambton, Earl of Durham. No choice 
could have attracted more attention. Durham 
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occupied a conspicuous place in the political life 
of the time, as the leader of the Radical wing 
of the Whigs. He was a great landowner of a 
family very ancient, but not ennobled until he 
himself was made a peer in 1828. While the 
friend of the oppressed, the champion of popular 
rights, he had the spirit of the Whig aristocrat, 
and was without sympathy for the attacks of 
extremists upon rank and property, Durham 
was in truth rather a benevolent despot in spirit 
than a popular leader. But he showed chivalrous 
generosity and unflinching courage in asserting 
his convictions. He favoured the ballot when it 
was still looked upon by his friends as a subde 
agent for the undoing of those who had any stake 
in property. He had helped to shape the great 
Reform Bill of 1832, and he was always on the 
side of bold thoroughness as against temporizing 
half-measures. It was said of him that he had 
*'a genius for truth," and that when he went on 
missions to foreign courts, he spent the first week 
in making potentates understand that he meant 
exacdy what he said, not less or more. His 
political colleagues had not found it easy to work 
with him. Incapable as any Stuart of doing 
justice to the arguments of opponents, he was 
arrogant, rude, brusque, and had an irritable and 
uncontrolled temper that often showed itself in 
unseemly rage. Earl Grey, the Prime Minister 
who carried the Reform Bill, was Durham's 
father-in-law, and there was much gossip about 
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the impassioned outbursts of Durham, the ''dis- 
senting minister" as he was called, against his 
relative. At a Cabinet dinner in Lord Althorp's 
house, he denounced Lord Grey as a traitor to 
the Whig party, and stormed out of the house 
after a painful scene. These outbreaks were due 
partly to ill-health. Durham was never strong 
physically, and indigestion and rheumatism are 
especially inimical to equability of temper. 

When Lord Durham was appointed High 
Commissioner to Canada, it was freely said that 
Melbourne's Cabinet wished to get rid for a time 
of a man whom they could not work with, and 
whom they dared not offend. He received great 
authority. Not only over the whole of British 
North America was he given the usual powers 
of a governor-general ; he had besides the legis- 
lative powers of the Parliament of Lower Canada, 
now suspended. No British sovereign has ever 
possessed the power in England that Durham 
was granted in Canada, and, considering his 
authority, he may be excused if he took his 
mission very seriously. An elaborate retinue 
went with him. He demanded a chief secretary 
and a legal adviser, each to receive /^i50o; a 
military secretary at /^70o; two assistant sec- 
retaries at /^6oo ; eight aides-de-camp, and so on. 
Pomp and display he loved. The newspapers 
got hold of the fact that he was taking his gold 
and silver plate to Canada, and there were many 
jests at these preparations to pacify the untutored 
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habitants of Lower Canada. The warship Hast- 
ingSy in which he went out, would be sunk, it was 
said, by the weight of his plate. When he dis- 
embarked in Canada, it took days to remove his 
vast and interminable baggage from the ship. 

The 28th of May, 1838, saw the quiet city of 
Quebec startled by a brilliant pageant; on that 
day Lord Durham landed in the most picturesque 
of new world cities. In early years he had served 
in the Army, and now, in a full general's uniform, 
and mounted on a white charger, he indulged his 
taste for military parade, and, siirrounded by a 
brilliant staff, rode through the streets of Quebec 
to the Governor's residence, the Castle of St. 
Louis. The people whom he had come to rule, 
and also to serve with the best powers of his 
undoubted genius, were not left even for a day 
without a message from him. Immediately after 
landing, he issued a proclamation calling upon 
the Canadians to unite with him '' in the blessed 
work of peace and harmony," and inviting them 
to make him the recipients of their wishes, com- 
plaints, and grievances. At once he named a 
new executive council to advise him, and devoted 
himself to the arduous labours that his complex 
task involved. 

He bore himself with characteristic stateliness. 
His staff, when he rode out, was almost as showy 
as that of an Eastern satrap; the magnificent 
appointments of Lady Durham's drawing-room 
were a marvel ; royal feasts were given at the 
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Castle of St. Louis. And all the time Durham 
was half an invalid, confined to the house for 
days, and with the shadow of his early death 
already upon him. Yet he inspired the varied 
inquiries that were to lead the British public for 
the first time to understand something of the real 
meaning of Canada's problems. He tried to 
make the French see that he was their friend. 
He read assiduously the utterances of their press, 
and understood, if he did not adopt, their point 
of view. To the French [H-oblem he did not 
confine himself. He visited Upper Canada, of 
which also he was Governor-General, and used 
his authority to tell its stern Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir George Arthur, who, as a result of the recent 
troubles, had been sending too many men to the 
scaffold, that there must be no more political 
executions. He went even further afidd, and 
summoned delegates from Nova Scotia, and the 
other maritime provinces in the far east, to meet 
him at Quebeq in the autumn. 

Durham's chief problem was to reconcile the 
English and the French ; he found them, in his 
own famous phrase, ^* two people warring in the 
bosom of a single state," and waging precisely 
the kind of war most difficult to end, because 
least reasonable and definite in its cause and 
purpose. The French Canadians were now a 
people held down by force of arms; Colbome's 
twelve thousand British troops were a grim reality 
before their eyes. But none the less were they 
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resolved to have a state controlled by themselves. 
To this the English minority were unalterably 
opposed, and Durham slowly came to the con- 
clusion that the only hope for Canada was to 
make the English supreme. To do this but one 
way seemed open. If he abolished totally the 
existing division between Upper and Lower 
Canada ; if, instead of two Parliaments, there was 
but one, in which both English and French sat, 
the French would from the first be equalled ; and, 
since the English, by immigration, were increasing 
the more rapidly, the French would in the end 
be outnumbered, and Canada would be prevail- 
ingly British. Through Lord Durham's mind 
there flitted the wider vision of a federation of 
British North America, which should include the 
maritime provinces and Newfoundland. But it 
was a vision to be realized by others, not by him. 
In 1838 federation would have left the French 
supreme in their government as a province of 
the union, and this Lord Durham feared. 

While he was working out a plan for the 
future the present was all urgent. The gaols 
of Lower Canada were full of rebel prisoners. 
Though some of the leaders had escaped to 
the United States, others were in custody, and 
what should he do with them ? To try them by 
a French jury would mean acquittal in the face 
of obvious guilt; while an English jury would 
show no pity. Durham himself wished to grant 
free pardons to the leaders, but the English party 
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said this would be to condone treason, and he 

feared to oppose them too strongly. In the end 

he decided to banish the chief of the prisoners 

to Bermuda, with their own consent and without 

trial, intending that, as soon as the province was 

quiet, they should be allowed to return to Canada. 

In Bermuda, while under surveillance, they were 

to be treated mildly as political exiles; but his 

ordinance declared that if they returned to Canada 

without leave, they were to be subject to the 

penalty of death. It was a wise and merciful 

policy, but it had the fatal flaw that it was illegal. 

Since even the sovereign could not impose 

penalties upon his subjects without trial, assuredly 

Lord Durham had no such power, and he also had 

no authority to commit prisoners to the custody of 

the Government of Bermuda, which was wholly 

beyond his jurisdiction. 

This stepb fatal in law but marked by the 
generosity of a great mind, was the ruin of Lord 
Durham. Brougham attacked him unsparingly. 
The Whig and Tory press in England were alike 
against the Radical earl, and Lord Melbourne 
gave him only half-hearted support So it 
happened that while Durham, having tempered 
justice with mercy in the case of the prisoners, 
was busy with his further constructive work in 
Canada, his foes were busy in England with 
plans to undo him. On August 7 Brougham 
began the attack. In the House of Lords, where 
Durham had hardly a friend, he was easily 
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condemned In the House of Commons, where 
the Government commanded a majorityi he might 
have fsu-ed better. But Melbourne submitted 
without a struggle, and announced that the 
Cabinet would advise the Queen to disallow 
Durham's ordinance. It was a betrayal; for 
Durham should either have been supported or 
recalled; Melbourne, adopting the weak course 
of disavowing him and at the same time of 
desiring him to retain his office, had not even 
the coiutesy to write promptly to him, and it was 
from the American newspapers that the unfortu- 
nate ruler of Canada first heard the fate of his 
measure. The staggering blow almost prostrated 
him. 

Durham had arranged to meet delegates from 
the maritime provinces at Quebec on September 
22, to review their affairs, as he had already 
reviewed those of Upper and Lower Canada, and 
this meeting took place three days after he had 
received the fatal news. In addressing the dele- 
gates he told them of the hopes and aims of his 
mission, and then, deeply moved, he declared 
that he had been sacrificed by his friends. 
Emotion overcame even that proud spirit He 
retired to a corner of the room in tears, but when 
after a few minutes he could speak further, he 
announced that his work in Canada was at an 
end, and that he should at once return to England 
Of himself he spoke as " a degraded, disavowed 
Governor." He remained to finish only the most 
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necessary duties, and on November i, 1838, 
escorted to his ship by a vast crowd remarkable 
for the deep silence with which it showed its 
sympathy as he passed, Lord Durham sailed 
for home ; so ill was he that he hardly expected 
to reach England alive. To others besides him- 
self his going proved tragic The English saw 
him depart with well-grounded fears that the hope 
of settlement was over, and that in a few days 
they might be fighting for their lives ; and more 
promptly than could have been expected came 
the dreaded event. On November 4 the rebels 
were again in arms. Forty thousand American 
sympathizers, it was said, were ready to invade 
the country, and in the face of such a force 
even Colbome's 1 2,000 men could hardly hope to 
triumph. But the unhappy rebels were again 
deceived. They secured little sud« they were 
helpless before Colborne's masterly plans, and 
soon burning villages were once more the 
vengeance the loyalists took against their 
shattered assailants. The Montreal Herald of 
November 13 described one more of the scenes 
of horror with which Canada was now growing 
familiar : * 

''On Sunday evening the whole of the 
country about La Prairie presented the awful 
spectacle of one vast sheet of lurid flame, and 

* For this quoution, and fer an abte discussion of Lord 
Durham's mission, I am indebted to Mr. F. Bradshaw's ^Self- 
Government in Canada" (1903). 
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it IS reported that not a single house has been 
left standing." 

The writer then proceeds to moralize about 
the terrible sufferings of the rebels, but ends with 
the characteristic note of racial war: **The 
history of the past proves that nothing but 
sweeping them from the earth and laying their 
habitations in the dust will prevent renewed 
rebellion." This was the note which Lord Elgin 
still heard, eight years later, when he arrived ia 
Canada. 

Lord Durham's task did not end when he 
left Quebec. He had collected a vast body of 
material for a '' Report " upon Canada, and, early 
in 1839, the document, perhaps the most famous 
in British colonial history, was published. There 
has been much profitless speculation as to how 
much is due to himself and how much to the 
members of his staff. It is enough to say that the 
" Report " describes with masterly, if not always 
accurate, detail the conditions in Canada, and that, 
above everything else, Lord Durham recom* 
mended the ending of the Colonial Office's dreary 
record of ineptitude by giving Canada a full 
measure of self-government. 

A part, and not the best part, of his recom< 
mendations was carried out. Nothing appealed to 
the average Briton's consciousness of superiority 
more than Durham's proposal that the aspirations 
of the French province should be ended by uniting 
it to the English province, and swamping the 
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French Canadian with the tide of English bound 
to flow into the countiy. Not the best part of 
Lord Durham's policy was this, because, by the 
fear of absorption, it was bound in time to stimu- 
late the French Canadians to a renewed assertion 
of their national asfMrations. But in 1840 French 
Canada was prostrate, and the masters did as 
they liked On July 23, 1840, the Queen assented 
to an Act of Union which gave Canada one 
supreme legislature. Lord Durham's desire for 
self-government was heeded less than his plan 
for union. It is true the Government sent to 
Canada in 1839 an able man, a friend too of 
Lord Durham, Mr. Poulett Thomson, who became 
Baron Sydenham and Toronto ; but while he was 
to consult the wishes of the Canadians he was not 
to be bound by them. The Bill brought some* 
thing like dramatic if tragic completeness to Lord 
Durham's career. While it was passing through 
its last stages he lay dying at Cowes, and on 
July 28, 1840, five days after it became law, he 
breathed his last 

Lord Durham left a legacy the meaning of 
which was only slowly understood Faulty though 
the Union was, it yet created in germ something 
like a Canadian nation, nearly half as populous as 
were the United States when they took their 
place as a nation with a voice in world politics. 
And with the brilliant exposition of the colonial 
problem contained in that great *' Report," the 
British mind could never again see Canada in quite 
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the same light as before. Yet Poulett Thomson 
went to Canada making merry in his heart at the 
idea that he was to be in Canada a constitutional 
ruler as the sovereign is in England " Either 
the governor is the sovereign," said he to the 
Canadians, '*or the minister," and he proceeded 
to show that it was the governor who could not 
possibly be "under the control of men in the 
colonies." His career was cut short with tragic 
suddenness by a fall from his horse in 184 1. His 
successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, a high-minded 
man, whom, as Edward Gibbon Wakefield said, 
"God made greater than the Colonial Office," 
found in power the Liberals, Baldwin and La 
Fontaine, with a comfortable majority in the Legis- 
lature. But declaring that it was his prerogative, 
not theirs, to fill at least some of the offices, he 
proceeded to make appointments without consult- 
ing them, and finally intrigued with the Opposition 
for their overthrow ; and all with the belief that 
this was the only way to preserve the empire. 
The good constitutional rule that grants of money 
can be made only by the representatives of the 
people, was held not wholly to apply to the 
colonies. Lord Stanley, a Colonial Secretary 
during Lord Elgin's term of office, repudiated 
the idea that the British Government might not, 
without consulting the Canadian ministers, grant 
pensions chargeable on the Canadian revenues. 
Since the home Government thus still assumed to 
act for Canada, it was not unnatural that the 
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Opposition in England should make party capital 
out of anything that happened in the colonies, 
and one of the things that at a later time stirred 
something like rage in Lord Elgin's heart was the 
ignorant and envenomed attacks upon him at 
Westminster for acts of government in Canada 
which his assailants had not taken the least trouble 
to understand. 

It is now easy enough, it is too easy, to gird 
at the Colonial Office ; but unhappily the truth is, 
that in the history of Canada there seemed little 
to promise wise and strong self-government 
With a lack of sane political life and of self- 
reliance, the opposing elements were factions 
rather than parties. Either side was quite ready 
to appeal for intervention to London as long as 
such intervention seemed likely to further the 
purpose of the faction demanding it, and the 
weaker the disputants were in Canada, the more 
clamorous and violent did they become in order 
to attract attention in the mother country. In 
reality no very urgent issues divided the parties. 
" There are no real grievances here," said Lord 
Elgin, *'to stir the depths of the popular mind. 
We are a comfortable people with plenty to eat 
and drink, no privileged classes to excite envy, or 
taxes to produce irritation. It were ungrateful to 
view these blessings with regret, and yet I believe 
that they account in some measure for the selfish- 
ness of public men and their indifference to the 
higher aims of statesmanship. " So far was Canada 
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from national life that she did not conduct even 
her own post-office, which was an Imperial affair, 
and the native tribes were the wards not of the 
Canadian but of the Imperial Government A 
considerable number of Imperial regiments per- 
manently occupied the country, in the view of 
some '' to hold it down/' Since the elements in 
Canada that should make for the wise exercise of 
responsibility were as yet untried, thoughtful men 
may well have feared too complete a trust in the 
political instincts of a people likely to be parochial 
in outlook. Yet it is a reassuring trait in human 
nature that, once clothed with responsibility, men 
often show strong qualities hardly before suspected, 
and this old truth was soon to be demonstrated in 
Canadian political life. But only a statesman of 
liberal and clearly defined principles and of reso- 
lute character coiild really trust in such an outcome, 
and it was Lord Elgin's fate to be the first to do 
this. 

Before he had been in Canada a year there 
were general elections, and the result was satis- 
factory to those who wished to see the French 
acquire their share of political power. The 
English-speaking Liberals, allied with the French 
Canadians, now had a large majority in the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. It had been a maxim of the 
extreme English side that to know a man to be a 
" rebel " you need only know that he was French ; 
and they saw that now, should the Canadian 
Parliament be supreme, a majority composed 
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chiefly of the French, ofi in other words, of 
** rebels/' would rule the country. On March 4, 
1848, the Tory cabinet of Sir Allan McNab 
resigned, and six days later M. La Fontaine, the 
French leader, accepted office as Prime Minister 
of Canada in alliance with Mn Robert Baldwin, 
the English Liberal leader. It only remained to 
be seen whether Lord Elgin would have the 
courage in the face of possible clamour to adhere 
to the principles of Lord Durham, which he had 
laid down for himself, and let the majority control 
the state. He saw the futility of trying to force 
the English point of view upon the French 
Canadians, ^ You will never Anglicize the French 
inhabitants of the province," he said ; '* let them 
feel, on the other hand, that their religion, their 
habits, their prepossessions, their prejudices if 
you will, are more considered and respected here 
than in other portions of this vast continent, who 
will venture to say that the last hand which waves 
the British flag on American ground may not be 
that of a French Canadian." He delighted them, 
in 1849, by reading his opening speech to Parlia- 
ment, not only in English, but in French. When 
some of the British element abused him for his 
conciliatory attitude, his answer was : ^* You are 
playing my game ; I want to win the confidence 
of the French Canadians, but they are touchy and 
suspicious, as men who feel that they are inferior 
and believe that they are oppressed invariably 
are, . • • but if you continue for a year to act as 
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you are now acting, denouncing me as your enemy 
and their friend, you will end by convincing them 
that I am to be trusted and I shall win the day." 

But he was soon face to face with acute 
trouble. During the rebellion of 1837 and 1838 
much property had been destroyed. Those burn- 
ing villages, the landscape darkened with the 
smoke of a desolated countryside, did not indicate 
only the just punishment of rebellious treason. 
In the ruthless destruction by the victorious party, 
as we have seen^ the property of loyal men had 
been sacrificed, and when peace was restored 
these claimed that redress was due as well to them 
as to those who had lost at the hands of the rebels 
themselves. There were difficulties and delays 
in the way of settlement, but, in 184 1, the Canadian 
Parliament had dealt with claims for redress in 
Upper Canada, and the application in time of like 
principles to the French province was inevitable. 
To this, in 1845, the Tory party had committed 
itself definitely. But the matter dragged on, and, 
in 1848, when they went out of office, nothing 
final had been done. If the Tories were com- 
mitted to a settlement in the French province, 
much more was the party which now secured 
power and especially represented the French 
interest The sum involved was not large — 
jCioo,ocx> would probably have met all the claims. 
But since Frenchmen were to be compensated, it 
was easy to raise the cry that the Government 
was about to reward rebels for their disloyalty. 
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Bitter clamour broke out. Dr. Wolfred 
Nelson had been one of the leaders of the revolt ; 
the wit of the time described him as Dr. " Well- 
fed " Nelson, who was to receive for his treason 
a reward of ;^ 15,000 from the public treasury. 
That no one who had joined in rebellion should 
receive any indemnity the Bill expressly provided, 
but the Government apparently did not lay suffi- 
cient emphasis upon this, and not a few really 
believed that M. La Fontaine was prepared to 
reward the French Canadians for rebelling against 
Great Britain. Early in 1849 a Bill to appro- 
priate ;^90,ooo for rebellion losses in Lower 
Canada was introduced by the Government. 
From the first Lord Elgin seems to have been 
clear as to his course. He was not convinced of 
the wisdom of the measure in itself, but he held 
that it was quite within the powers of the Canadian 
Parliament, and if it passed he was resolved to 
give his own assent So weak was independent 
political life in Canada that the Opposition urged 
the Governor to reserve the Bill and refer it to 
London, rather than accept a measure certain to 
pass the Canadian Parliament. But the Bill 
indemnifying the losers in Upper Canada had not 
been so reserved, and Lord Elgin was determined 
not to discriminate against a measure merely 
because it had the support of the French element. 
By a vote of 47 to 18 the Act passed, there being 
in the majority many members of British descent. 

On the afternoon of April 25, 1849, Lord 
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Elgin drove from Monklands to the House of 
Parliament in Montreal for the formal duty of 
giving the royal assent to the Bills duly enacted. 
It was about five o'clock when he entered the 
chamber. After he had taken his seat on the 
throne, one official read aloud the title of each 
Billy and another signified the royal assent with 
all due formality. That the Rebellion Losses 
Bill would be not assented to, but reserved for 
consideration by the home Government, the 
Opposition had fully persuaded themselves. But 
it appeared among die Bills now to be finally 
enacted. When the clerk read out the tide, " An 
act to provide for the indemnification of parties 
in Lower Canada whose property was destroyed 
during the rebellion in the years 1837 and 1838," 
there was a dead silence in the chamber; for a 
moment people held their breath; then with 
stamping of feet and groans a good many of 
the audience made for the door. As they passed 
out of the building milder disapproval changed 
to yells and hootings. Before the Parliament 
House a crowd quickly gathered; as the result 
of prolonged discussion of the issue, feeling was 
high, and it shows the slight grasp by many 
Canadians of the principles of their own institu- 
tions, and their own right of self-government, 
diat anger was chiefly directed not against the 
responsible members who had put the Bill through, 
but against the representative of the Crown. 
At about six o'clock, his business completed, 
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Lord Elgin prepared to leave the Parliament 
House. But no sooner did he appear, than with 
a shout the mob attacked him. In the short 
walk of a hundred yards to his carriage he was 
pelted by rotten eggs, one of which struck him 
in the face, while others covered his clothing. 
His footmen, his horses, his equipage were all 
reached by the unsavoury missiles, and he drove 
away amid curses and yells, and a shower of 
mud and stones. By seven o'clock Montreal 
was in a state of huge excitement The alarm 
bells rang, and criers went through the streets 
calling a public meeting in the Champ de Mars 
at eight o'clock. At this stage it would not have 
been difficult for even a small police force to 
check the disorder, but, fearing no serious danger, 
the Government did not take preventive measures ; 
they swore in no special constables, with the 
result that the more violent elements in the 
mob soon got the upper hand At the meeting 
the shout went up^ '' We have passed resolutions 
enough ; the time far action has arrived." The 
House was holding an evening session in the 
Parliament Buildings, and thither about nine 
o'clock the crowd rushed. The brilliantly lighted 
windows were a tempting target, and a hail of 
stones soon crashed in among the members. At 
once all was confusion. It was comparatively few 
who did the work of violence; the crowd, not 
yet very large, merely looked on while the 
rioters rushed into the building. To their 
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advance there seems to have been little opposi* 
tion, and they quickly drove the members from 
their places. One rioter removed the mace from 
the table; a man with a broken nose took the 
speaker's chair, and with mock Cromwellian 
majesty said solemnly, " I dissolve this House." 

Probably the mob had no definite plan, but 
whether by accident or design the building soon 
took fire. It contained two libraries of great 
value, and a huge mass of public records. So 
rapidly did the fire spread that within a quarter 
of an hour the building was a mass of flames 
and little was saved ; Sir Allan McNab and other 
members who tried to rescue some books barely 
escaped with the aid of ladders. It was believed 
for a time that some of the French members, 
taking refuge in the cellars, had been burned to 
death, and the crowd greeted this announcement 
with savage cheers. When the roof of the 
central building fell in with a great crash, "the 
sight," says an eye-witness, ^'became awfully 
and magnificently beautiful* The night was clear 
and cold, and the high wmd lashed the flames 
to maddening fury." By eleven o'clock the 
destruction was complete, and the crowd dispersed. 
Some were in a mood of jesting exultation, and 
made witticisms about a warm and sudden dis- 
solution of Parliament as effective as Cromwell's 
expulsion of the Long Parliament But not a 
few already regretted the reign of a brutal 
lawlessness that had hardly dared to raise its 
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head with such results in a British community 
since the days of the Gordon riots. That there 
was no bloodshed was indeed a wonden In 
Montreal and its neighbourhood were many 
French ; it was against them that all this violence 
was directed, and they might well have retorted 
in kind with fatal results. 

The next day, undismayed by violence, the 
Government of M. La Fontaine ordered the 
arrest of four leaders in the rioL While Sir 
Allan McNab attacked the ministers fiercely for 
inducing Lord Elgin to ''sneak down to the 
House " to discharge the duty of assenting to the 
Bill, the Conservative leader at the same time 
condemned and discouraged violence. For the 
moment, however, the mob was out of hand, 
and even the soldiery in Montreal — British 
regulars — joined in the scoffs and jeers against 
the French party. When in revenge for the 
arrest of the leaders the mob deliberately sacked 
M. La Fontaine's house, smashed the furniture, 
ripped up the feather-beds, and set on fire the 
outbuildings, they gave three cheers for the 
soldiery who had watched a part of their pro- 
ceedings. But the chief victim of hostility was 
Lord Elgin himself. He was either patron or 
member of a good many societies in Montreal, 
and those of Scottish origin were especially 
enraged. The Thistle Society met and resolved 
to remove his name as patron ; the St. Andrew's 
Society erased his name from the roll of members. 
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and, carrying resentment to the point of self- 
sacrifice, they resolved to return his Excellency's 
subscription of ;^iO| with interest from the date 
of payment; at the same time, since cash was 
scarce, he was to be repaid in a debenture 
redeemable at some future date. ** It has already 
been decided,'' said one writer for the press, *^ that 
safety and peace can only be ensured by his 
Excellency going home. Notice will be given 
him to quit the confines of Canada before the 
expiration of the week. Sir Benjamin D'Urban 
[the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces] is to 
be called upon to administer the affairs of the 
country/' Another paper, addressing Lord Elgin, 
said, *^ Every moment you remain costs your royal 
mistress the affection of one of her subjects, and 
unless you wish your name to go down to posterity 
as — ^the fool that lost the Canadas — ' Go home.' " 
This type of resentment is well fitted to 
provoke a smile, but Lord Elgin had more 
serious dangers to face* The Legislature voted 
an address of loyalty and thanks to him for his 
conduct, and to receive this he drove, on AprU 
30, from Monklands to Government House in 
Montreal. On the way, though he had an escort of 
dragoons, he was pelted with stones, and narrowly 
escaped injury. A huge stone struck him in the 
chest; had it struck him in the head, as his 
assailant no doubt intended, the blow might well 
have proved fatal. When he returned to Monk- 
lands even worse happened. To avoid trouble 
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he went by an unexpected route, and so gained 
something on his assailants, but they pursued him 
in what vehicles they could secure. Every panel 
in his carriage was driven in by missiles,* and his 
brother, Colonel Bruce, and others surrounding 
him, were injured. Even on Monklands itself 
there was danger of an attack, and Lord Elgin's 
party organized the defences and prepared to 
stand a siege, f In Montreal the rioting lasted 
for some days. The ministers dared not appear 
in the streets. Some of the ladies of Lord Elgin's 
household driving to church were insulted 
Although Montreal was a city of 50,000 in- 
habitants, its police consisted of two in the service 
of the Government and seventy in the service of 
the city, and could not grapple with the disorder. 
Though in time the forces of order rallied, 
there was renewed trouble when rioters again 
attacked at night the residence of M. La Fontaine. 
They were fired on from the house, and one man 
was killed. The cry arose that the blood of a 
Saxon had been shed by a Frenchman ; the press 
broke out into furious attacks on the Minister; 

* Lord Elgin would not permit the carriage to be repaired, and 
years after he used it with its gaping cracks and splits to proceed 
to the opening of Pariiament at Quebec— ^lest we forget" He 
did indeed forget On the eve of his departure from Canada, a 
frutwdl banquet, marked by great heartiness, was given to him at 
Montreal In his qieech he said, ** I shall forget, but no— iHiat 
I nught have had to Ibiget is fngotten already, and, therefore, I 
cannot tell what I shall forget" 

t It was Just at this time that Lord Elgin*^ eldest son was 
bom* 
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the funeral was made the occasion of a great 
demonstration. Lord Elgin was urged to pro- 
claim martial law and to crush disorder by military 
measures. But this he would not do ; he insisted 
that the city authorities had not yet done their 
utmost, and that they must preserve order. By 
this time all respectable classes had come to see 
that the lawless element must be checked. Many 
citizens consented to be sworn in as special 
constables to patrol the streets, and when after 
careful trial a jury acquitted M. La Fontaine of 
any blame in connection with the death before 
his house, the path to peace was clear. But the 
incident had revealed the hidden fires that may 
suddenly flame forth in the most unlikely 
community. 

These days were the testing time, not only of 
Lord Elgin's insight and courage, but also of the 
system which he was resolved to support in 
Canada. Had he yielded to fanatical clamour 
and refused to accept the decision of Parliament, 
he would have reasserted what so many Governors 
had before declared, that in Canada the authority 
of the Crown, or rather of the Colonial Secretary, 
may over-ride the expressed mandate of the 
people. He saw what was involved, and he held 
steadily to the course that reason dictated and 
that time was to justify. In those riotous days 
the victory of self-government in Canada was 
finally won — a victory that proved of world-wide 
moment; Australia, New Zealand, and South 
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Africa soon asserted the same complete inde- 
pendence in the control of their own affairs. 

But to establish the precedent in Canada 
great strength of character was necessary. For 
weeks Lord Elgin remained quietly at Monklands, 
and many said that timidity and cowardice inspired 
his passive acceptance of the measures of his 
Ministry^ ''He shut himsdf up in his own 
particular cell of Monklands instead of riding into 
town every day and doing his duty," was Sir 
Allan McNabi the Tory leader's, censure upon 
the Governor's conduct* Satire and abuse were 
poured out against him with a violence that 
politicians in Canada would hardly now use 
against each other. His claim of impartiality 
and aloofness from the faction fight was especially 
asssuled "Punch in Canada" (the very name 
shows the lack as yet of independent thought in 
the country) addressed him thus — 

" Prood Eftri, who boast yoandf the heir 
Of Robert Bnicc^ a patriot rare, 
Though genealogists declare, 
Yoa're not so In reafity ; 



* An American said to him at a later time, ** We thought you 
were right, but we could not understand why you did not shoot 
them down." Violent methods are too readily adopted in the 
republic, but a Canadian statesman said to him, ** I own that I 
would have reduced Montieal to ashes before I would have endured 
half what yon did, and I should have been justified toa" ** Yes," 
replied Lord Elgin, ^ you would have been justified because your 
course would have been perfectly defensible ; but it would not 
have been the best course. Mine was a better one.** 
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If your descent indeed be suchi 
You have tUsanded very much. 
Attend while Punch presumes to touch 
On ^dignified neutrality/ 

'' Gre/s nepotism sent you here, 
Merely it seems that you might clear 
About five thousand pounds a year, 

By dint of Scotch frugality ; 
For this you have become the tool 
Of Frendmien whom you ought to rule, 
And then the country to befool 

Boast 'dignified neutrality.*" 

At a supposed masked ball Mr. Hincks, one 
of the leaders on the Liberal side, was " disguised 
as a gentleman of the nineteenth century and 
Lord Elgin as his shadow/' Another wit declared 
that Lord Elgin had lost his reason, and that on 
this account his keeper, the head of the Ministry, 
must now act for him : 

" Notice is hereby given to all whom it may 
in any way concern, that James Bruce, who, 
under the influence of severe mental aberration, 
has been guilty of some incendiary acts and 
has circulated certain incoherent sayings, in 
which a mingling together of spiders and 
Robert Bruce, Rebel Losses and William 
Wallace, has rendered his unhappy hallucinations 
painfully prominent, has been placed under 
the charge of the keeper of the Cdte du Neige 
pike by nis afflicted relatives. This precaution 
has been taken in order that his movements 
and productions may be under the government 
and inspection of a trustworthy guardian, and the 
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public are therefore warned not to pay any ^ 

attention to letters or answers they may receive 
from him unless countersigned or approved by 
that gendeman." 

The pelting with rotten eggs and the subsequent 
remaining in seclusion at Monklands were de- 
lightful morsels for satire. One of the maids at 
Monklands writes thus to a friend — 

** YouVe read, my dear, 
Vot horrid kidcups happened here ; 
Ohl Mary love, you would have melted, 
To see our John and Joseph pelted ; 
Two new coats and bright new plushes 
Is spiled with mud and filthy slushes ; 
It s quite enough, my dear, to sicken 
Any one of eating chicken." 

'' Arrangements are now in progress for fortify* 
ing Monklands," says another satirist, *'so as to 
convert it into a casde of refuge during the 
remainder of Lord Elgin's sojourn in the colony. 
Plates of iron — egg proof— 4iave already been 
ordered for the windows, and the chamber-maids 
have been doubled on the principal landings of 
the stairs, and at night the vice-royal chest of 
drawers is run out, and placed against the interior 
of the door of his lordship's sleeping apartment, 
surrounded by the washhand-stand with its ap* 
pendages, so that in case of a surprise the crash 
of the crockery would* at once give the alarm and 
bring up the buder-— or warder, as he is hence- 
forth to be called — to the rescue." 

Serious action to impeach Lord Elgin was 
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proposed, and a British North American League 
came into existence at this time, with its avowed 
object " to drive the French into the sea." The 
tone of those who assailed him is really significant 
It shows the strong forces that he had to oppose ; 
it shows, too, that his line of conduct by removing 
the Governor's office frcxn the arena of faction 
was to save its dignity and strength. And it is 
not without interest that in a great British colony 
some fifty years ago a powerful party was ready 
to heap odium upon the Governor because he 
accepted with logical completeness the principle 
of colonial self-government 

The disorders cost ' Montreal something. 
Members of the Parliament decla^d that they 
would never return to a city where such dis- 
graceful proceedings were possible, and in Montreal 
a Canadian Parliament has not since assembled. 
Henceforth the meetings were to alternate between 
Toronto and Quebec. Though in earlier days 
the precedent had been set in England of a 
Parliament similarly migratory, it was a cumbrous 
and expensive business to transport every three 
or four years the impedimenta of government 
some 500 miles from one to the other capital,- 
and, after trying it once or twice, a new and 
permanent capital at Ottawa was selected by the 
Queen at the request of the Canadian Parliament 
Montreal was permanently discrowned, as a result 
of the ferocity of her factions. 

It has happened more than once that, when 
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Canada is in trouble, the thoughts of some turn 
to annexation to the United States as a possible 
relief. Lord Elgin was always alive to the com- 
mercial advantage which Canada would secure if 
she joined the American Union, and he felt that, 
were Canadian discontent fostered by unwise 
measures, the movement for annexation would be 
irresistible. But even he was surprised when 
members of the Tory party, the party of traditional 
loyalty, took up the annexation cry. It shows 
again how weak was political life in Canada, that 
rage at defeat should have led to such a break 
with all that the party had stood for in the past. 
A manifesto declaring for annexation was issued 
by a good many prominent persons, some of them 
in the employ of the Government Lord Elgin 
promptly showed that his previous conduct had 
not been inspired by irresolution. To each of 
the officials whose names were attached to the 
document he sent a circular to ask if the signature 
appeared with his consent. Some repudiated the 
manifesto ; some defiandy said '' Yes ; " some 
refused to answer. All who would not disavow 
the sentiments of the manifesto were dismissed 
from the public service. Lord John Russell took 
strong ground against the annexationists; Lord 
Grey, the Colonial Secretary, gave Lord Elgin 
cordial support, and as a proof of the royal 
confidence he was at this time made a peer of 
the United Kingdom. 

Resolute as was Lord Elgin against the 
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annexation of Canada to the United States* he 
yet had a haunting fear that this would some day 
come about The best way to prevent it, he 
thought, was to ease Canada's commercial situa-^ 
tion. He saw how severe was the treatment she 
had just received from the mother country. Before 
England adopted Free Trade Canada enjoyed 
extensive favours in the British markets. Timberi 
one of her great products, was charged only a 
fraction of the duty paid by foreig^n countries; 
and her other staple product, com, was singled 
out for peculiar consideration. In 1843 Loi'd 
Stanley passed the Canadian Corn Act, under 
which wheat and flour from Canada paid in duty 
only about dne-fifth of what these articles paid 
when imported from other countries. With this 
advantage Canada began to build up a great corn 
trade. Since even American wheat, if ground in 
Canada, secured the privilege, much wheat began 
to cross the border-line. To develop the trade 
Canadians embarked upon the construction of 
extensive flour-mills, and upon the improvement 
of canals and warehouses, and in these enterprises 
they employed the available capital of the country. 
But no sooner had they begun, than, a few years 
after it was granted, the preference of 1843 was 
taken away by the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The consequence was something like ruin to 
Canada. Its capital was tied up in fruitless 
enterprises. In the British market the Americans 
were now on the same footing as the Canadians, 
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and, with superior facilities, they secured the bulk 
of the trade which Canada had hoped to enjoy. 
At the same time, the old Navigation Laws, still 
in force, secured for British ships as against the 
foreigners a monopoly of the colonial carrying 
trade. In this indeed there was a compensating 
advantage, for, since Canadian ships ranked as 
British, they enjoyed privileges chiefly in con- 
nection with the West Indian trade. But, on 
the other hand, Canada's freedom of intercourse 
with foreign countries was restricted, and, with 
accumulated hardships, there is litde wonder 
that, in 1 849, Canada's commercial life was para- 
lyzed Real estate proved unsalable ; her rivers 
and canals lay unused, and sig^s of decay 
were everywhere. With three-fourths of her 
merchants ruined, money was so scarce that 
even the Governor-General's salary was paid in 
debentures. 

It is hardly surprising that even sober business 
men cried out for union with the United States. 
The older British Empire had been held together, 
in large degree, by community of trade interests, 
and now Free Trade had profoundly altered the 
whole colonial problem. Lord Elgin had to ask 
himself if the mother country could retain the 
colonies without the special trade privileges that 
they had long enjoyed, without the solidarity of 
interest that the old balance of restriction and 
privilege had involved. "There was something 
very captivating,*' he wrote to Lord Grey, the 
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Colonial Secretaryi ** in the project of forming all 
the parts of this vast British Empire into one 
huge sollverein^ with free interchange of com- 
modities and uniform duties against the world 
without ; though without some federal legislation 
it might have been impossible to carry it out 
Undoubtedly under such a system the component 
parts of the empire would have been united by 
bonds which cannot be supplied under that on 
which we are now entering/' But he thought 
that in 1846 the die was already cast, and he was 
not sanguine that under Free Trade Canada 
would remain British territory. With no very 
substantial interest in peril by a change of 
political status^ he feared that differences between 
the Imperial and the Canadian Parliament might 
be magnified for party purposes so as to imperil 
the tie. His remedy for this was chivalrous, if 
not very substantial It was to let the Governor 
act more fully upon his own responsibility, and 
then if, through his acts, trouble came, the Home 
Government could sacrifice him in the interests 
of peace. He under-estimated, as too many under- 
estimate, the real bond between Canada and 
Britain, which is the intangible, indefinable, but 
still immensely strong one, of unity in outlook, 
aims, and institutions, to be dissolved only by 
a cataclysm. 

In 1849 Great Britain repealed the Naviga- 
tion Acts, the last remnant of Imperial control 
over Canada's commerce. Already the Canadian 
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Parliament had raised the duty on British manu- 
factures from 5 to jh per cent, and reduced to 
this rate duties of i ih per cent previously levied 
s^ainst the United States. In the Canadian 
markets henceforth, until 1897, the British took 
their chances with other competitors. The next 
problem was to enlarge Canada's markets. For 
want of an accessible market the Canadian farmer 
was getting from ninepence to a shilling less for 
his wheat than was his American neighbour. It 
was a customs barrier that handicapped him, and, 
naturally, he longed for the right to sell his pro- 
duce in the United States. Only a few in Canada 
ever had any serious thought of changing their 
political status in order to enjoy Free Trade with 
the United States ; no matter what pessimists 
may say, in the Western world national feeling 
has usually risen superior to the mere hope of 
profit The Canadians wanted reciprocity in 
trade ; and this Lord Elgin was resolved to give 
them. The problem was one for the United 
States finally to solve. There reciprocity had 
long been discussed, but while some sections, 
especially New England and the South, were 
friendly to the project, the farmers of the Northern 
States dreaded the increased competition which it 
would involve. For favouring reciprocity the 
South had a political reason. The opposing 
forces were beginning to measure their strength 
for the coming civil war, and the South dreaded 
any prospect of the annexation of Canada, for if 
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the British provinces entered the Union, they 
would do so as free states^ and thus fortify enor« 
mously the side opposed to slavery. In conse- 
quence, the South wished for the settlement of 
die Canadian question on the basis of reciprocity 
in trade rather than in that of annexation. 

After Canada had taken the first steps towards 
better relations by reducing her tariff on manu- 
factured articles, and by ceasing to discriminate 
against the United States in favour of Great 
Britain, bills looking to reciprocity were introduced 
from tinie to time in the American Congress. 
But little attention was paid to them, and they 
never came up for serious consideration. The 
general feeling was that Canada had nothing to 
offer which would in any way balance the immense 
boon of access to the American markets. Events, 
however, aided Lord Elgin's hopes. There was 
a long dispute between Canada and the United 
States as to the American right of fishing in 
Canadian waters. Under the treaty of 1818 the 
Americans might fish within three miles of the 
Canadian shore, but the Canadians claimed that 
the shore line was to be drawn from headland to 
headland, and took strong steps to exclude the 
Americans from the numerous bays and inlets 
where alone the herring and mackerel fishing 
could be carried on profitably and safely. Though 
die Americans asserted diat they had the right of 
access to the inlets, the Canadians obstinately 
resisted this interpretation ; somewhat reluctantly 
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the British Government supported them, and in 
1852 trouble was imminent When the British 
provinces sent six well-armed cruisers to enforce 
their right to exclude the Americans from the 
bays, the United States in turn sent Commodore 
Perry, soon to become famous by his expedition 
to Japan, that he might protect the rights of the 
Americans. On both sides war was talked of as 
possible, and the need of settlement was becoming 
acute. The Americans cared little for reciprocity, 
but wanted fishing privileges ; the Canadians were 
ready to yield on the fisheries question if they got 
reciprocity. But though President Fillmore, in 
his message to Congress in 1852, urged the 
making of a treaty to setde the whole question, 
no political party was ready to take up reciprocity 
as a leading issue, no interests were so vitally 
concerned as to make a powerful lobby, and 
successive efforts failed for lack of organized 
support 

Lord Elgin had meditated profoundly on all 
the bearings of the question, and on its relation to 
the destiny of Canada. The question he thought 
of vast moment for the future. '' If • . « reciprocal 
trade with the Union be not secured for us, the 
worst, I fear, will come, and that at no distant 
day/* ''The worst," in his mind, was Canada's 
union with the United States. *^ The Americans 
are,'* he said, *' your own kindred ; a flourishing, 
swa^ering people, who are ready to make room 
for you at their own taUe, to give you a share of 
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all they possess, of all their prosperity, and to 
guanuitee you in all time to come against the 
risk of invasion, or the need of defences, if you 
will but speak the word/* 

Since the question had remained long un- 
settled, Lord Elgin, when his term of office in 
Canada was drawing to a close, resolved, after six 
years of failure, to try his own hand at diplomacy 
at Washington. In the early months of 1854 he 
was in England, and many thought would not 
return to Canada, but he really went to gather 
force for a new effort The Ministry in London 
gave him full power to treat with the United 
States on behalf of all the North American pro- 
vinces. He found an attractive secretary to his 
mission in the person of a rising young writer and 
diplomatist, Mn Lawrence Oliphant, and in May, 
1854, he arrived in Washington with a consider- 
able suite, which included Mr. Hincks, who had 
succeeded M. La Fontaine as Prime Minister of 
Canada, Colonel Bruce, Lord Elgin's brother^ 
Oliphant, and a few others. It was an exciting 
time at Washington. On the day of Lord Elgin's 
arrival. Congress passed the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, which permitted the extension of slavery to 
new regions in the West, and left but a fragment 
of that territory free. No more important measure 
was ever debated in a free assembly. Civil war 
hung in the balance, and public feeling was so 
high that men sat in Congress armed to the 
teetlv 
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"We found/' says Oliphant, "the excitement 
so great upon our arrival in Washington in the 
afternoon that» after a hurried meal^ we went to 
the Capitol to see the vote taken* I shall never 
forfi^et the scene presented by the House. The 
galleries were crammed with spectators largely 
composed of ladies, and the vacant places on the 
floor oi the House crowded with visitors. The 
final vote was taken amid great enthusiasm, a 
hundred guns being fired in celebration of an 
event which, to those endowed with foresight, 
could not be called auspicious. I rememb^ a 
few nights afterwards meeting a certain Senator 
Toombs at a large dinner given by one of the 
most prominent members of Congress — ^who has 
since filled the ofiice of Secretary of State — ^in 
Lord Elgin's honour. It was a grand banquet, 
at which all the guests were men, with the excep- 
tion of the wife of our host He himself belonged 
to the Republican, or, as it was then more gener* 
ally called, the Whig party. Notwithstandii^ 
the divergence of puUic opinion among many of 
those present, the merits of the all-absorbing 
measure, and its probable effects upon the desti- 
nies of the nation, were being fi^y discussed. 
Senator Toombs, a violent Democrat, was a 
large, pompous man, with a tendency, not un- 
common among American politicians, to * orate ' 
rather than to converse in societv. He waited 
for a pause in the discussion, and then, addressing 
Lord Elgin in stentorian tones, remarked, dprqpos 
of the engrossing topic, 'Yes, my lord, we are 
about to relume ue torch of liberty upon the altar 
of slavery.* Upon which our hostess, with a 
winning smile, and in the most silvery accents 
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imaginable, said, ' Oh, I am so glad to hear you 
say that again, senator ; for I tola my husband you 
had made use of exactly the same expression to 
me yesterday, and he said you would not have 
talked such nonsense to anybody but a woman/ " 

An English peer always attracts attention 
and consideration in American society, and Lord 
Elgin was immediately a conspicuous figure. 
''Lord Elgin is a short, stout gentleman," said 
a Washington newspaper, "on the shady side 
of forty, and is decidedly John Bullish in walk, 
talk, appearance, and carriage. His face, although 
round and full, beams with intellect, good feeling, 
and good humour. His manners are open, frank, 
and amusing." When he consulted Mr. Marcy, 
the Secretary of State, upon the prospects of a 
treaty, that gentleman said the great obstacle was 
in the Democratic majority in the Senate. If 
a sufficient number of Democratic senators could 
be induced to support reciprocity, the administra- 
tion would raise no difficulties. Then Lord Elgin 
showed himself a born diplomatist. He entered 
upon a round of festivity, seemingly careless, but 
always directed towards a definite end. One day 
his ingenuous secretary, who was wearing himself 
out with lunches, dinners, and receptions, re- 
marked innocently — 

''I find all my most intimate friends are 
Democratic senators." 

"So do I," said Lord Elgin, dryly. 

Had there been in the United States any 
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serious feeling against the treaty, the direct 
canvassing by a foreigner for votes in the Senate 
would have been resented. But most of those 
who had thought at all about the treaty were 
anxious to get at least the fishery question 
settled, and Lord Elgin's diplomacy went on 
unchecked. The Democratic senators were capti* 
vated by his social qualities, and his capacity for 
repartee and racy anecdote. There seemed in 
him nothing of the haughty reserve which the 
novelists, at least, are sure that the English peer 
always maintains. He sat long at table with his 
new friends, and, if we may believe Oliphant, they 
drank vast quantities of liquor ; at one feast there 
was a vessel of champagne on the table in which 
''you might have drowned a baby," and Lord 
Elgin, who abhorred even smoking, seemed to 
hold his own at these feasts; seemed, for his 
watchful secretary thought that he really drank 
not more than one glass during a whole evening. 
American hospitality was boundless, and Lord 
Elgin must have been making his way pretty 
rapidly into the confidences of his friends in 
Washington when, after a great banquet, we find 
him going at midnight with a party of revellers 
to a popular senator's house. The good man 
was in bed, but his trusting friends routed him 
out He came to the door wearing only a short 
nightshirt "All right, boys," he said to the 
Governor-General of Canada and his companions, 
•« you go in, and 111 go down and get the drink." 
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The ** boys " went in, and soon the host, still in 
his nightshirt, reappeared with his arms full of 
bottles of champagne, on the top of which were 
two large lumps of ice. He had quick wit and 
a kind heart ''Dear old gentleman,'' says 
Oliphant, '' he had the merit of being quite sober, 
which some of the others of the party were not." 

Much has been said about Lord Elgin's 
social efforts, and American writers have charged 
that he deliberately debauched their countrymen 
by his festivities, and floated the treaty through 
on champagne. For these opinions the basis, the 
sole basis, is Oliphant's narrative. It is piquant 
enough, but we should remember that Oliphant 
was a satirist and the author of satirical novels. 
His account of Washington society can hardly 
be regarded as striking the fine balance of justice 
to those with whom Lord Elgin was negotiating, 
and we may fairly assume that a few glasses of 
champagne would have little effect upon the con- 
victions of the acute and hard-headed senators. 
The watchful young secretary seized, and probably 
exaggerated, every peculiarity of manners. Wash- 
ington itself did not please him. We realize 
what changes time brings when we find the 
American capital described in 1854 as ''a howl- 
ing wilderness of deserted streets running out 
into the country and ending nowhere, its popula- 
tion consisting chiefly of politicians and negroes. '* 

Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of State, with whom 
Lord Elgin had chiefly to deal, came in for; some 
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of Oliphant^s satirical touches, but his critic was 
obliged to admit the masterful ability of the author 
of the famous phrase in American politics, that 
made office the reward of devotion, ''To the 
victors belong the spoils." 

'' He is now Secretary of State ; before that, 

Ihe was a judge of the oupreme Court ; before 
that, a general in the Army ; before that, governor 
of a state ; before that, Secretary of War ; before 
that. Minister in Mexico ; before that, a member 
^- > of the House of Representatives ; oefore that, a 

\^ ' politician; before that, a cabinet-maken He ends, 

as he began, with cabinet work ; and he is not, at 
his time of life, and with his varied experiences, 
afraid either of the wrath of his countrymen or 
the wiles of an English lord** 

Assisted ably by Sir Philip Crompton, the 
British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Elgin 
effected his end with almost startling rapidity. 
Ten days after his arrival he told Mr. Marcy, 
to his amazement, that the Democratic majority 
of the Senate was favourable to the proposed 
treaty. "Mr. Marcy," says Oliphant, "could 
scarcely believe his ears, and was so much taken 
aback that I somewhat doubted the desire to 
make the treaty which he so strongly expressed 
on the occasion of Lord Elgin s first interview 
with him, when he also pronounced it hopeless." 
Oliphant has described in mock-heroic style the 
final signing of the treaty. It was late at night, 
and in the dimly lighted and spacious chamber 
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there were only Lord Elgin and Mr. Marcy, each 
with a secretary. Lord Elgin read the treaty 
aloud. It was checked by the secretaries, and 
"the aged man [Mr. Marcy] listens, while he 
picks his teeth with a pair of scissors, or cleans 
out the wick of a candle with their points, which 
he afterwards wipes on his grey hair." The 
signatures were attached just after midnight, and, 
adds Oliphant, "There is something strangely 
mysterious and suggestive in the scratching of 
that midnight pen, for it may be scratching fortune 
or ruin to toiling millions. . . ^ I retire to dream 
of its contents, and to listen in my troubled sleep 
to the perpetually recurring refrain of the three 
impressive words with which the pregnant docu- 
ment concludes, * Unmanufactured tobacco, rags.' '^ 
To the Americans was secured by the treaty 
what they chiefly desired — ^fishing rights in the 
bays and inlets of the coasts of Canada and the 
Maritime Provinces, though not in Canadian fresh 
water; they were also to have the use of the 
Canadian canals. What Canada desired, a market 
for her natural products, she also gained ; in the 
named articles there was to be complete reciprocity. 
The treaty did not cover manufactures, though 
this the United States much desired. It was, 
indeed, said, on behalf of Canada, that reciprocity 
in manufactures could readily be secured later; 
but the problem was more difficult than it seemed. 
Reciprocity in natural products involved no dis- 
crimination against Great Britain, for she, too, 
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might send the same commodities to Canada 
without duty. On a similar basis, if Canada 
admitted American manufactures free, she must 
do the same with those of Great Britain, who 
also gave her an open market, and such a step 
would cut off Canada's chief source of revenue. 

Though the advantages were many, the com- 
pact, which was to continue for ten years and 
then to end after one year's notice from either 
side, was terminated by the United States at the 
earliest possible moment The reasons were 
various. Canada, spending great sums on new 
railways, needed furdier revenues, and, soon after 
the treaty was concluded, increased her duties on 
manufactured goods. American manufacturers 
claimed that this involved discrimination against 
them, and that the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
treaty was violated; as a matter of fact, their 
exports to Canada of manufactured articles soon 
fell off. Transportation interests in the United 
States were also alarmed by the efforts of Canada 
to divert traffic from the United States to her 
own channels of commerce ; the American farmer 
found his own home market invaded by Canadian 
rivals; and so on through the whole course of 
protectionist argument, which remained undaunted 
by the fact that Canada's imports from the United 
States always far exceeded her exports to that 
country. It was the events of the Civil War 
that furnished the most effective arguments against 
the treaty. Bitter antagonbm to Great Britain 
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grew up in the United States, for the English 
press did not disguise its sympathy for the South. 
When the Trent affair took place in 1861, the 
British Government sent a menacing force to 
Canada ; irritation was further increased when a 
band of southern filibusters used Canada as the 
basis of an armed invasion of Vermont. All this 
worked upon the public mind in the United States, 
and made the nation eager to hit back. Since 
Britain had favoured American disruption, it was 
hoped to effect her own undoing by denying 
reciprocity to Canada, and thus forcing her through 
self-interest to abandon Great Britain and enter 
the Union. Some sanguine prophets said that 
Canada would join the United States within two 
years after the treaty terminated; in 1866 a Bill 
was read twice in the House of Representatives 
at Washington for admitting the states of Canada 
East, Canada West, Nova Scotia, etc. In these 
premature plans the American Government had 
no share, and perhaps its chief reason for abro* 
gating the treaty was the need of revenue. With 
an enormous debt, the United States had to tax 
heavily every class, including the farmers. These 
complained that, bearing as they did a great 
burden, they were subject to unlimited competition 
from the untaxed Canadian farmer, and by duties 
their Government tried to make the Canadians 
pay their share. 

So in 1866 reciprocity, long hoped for, and 
at last won, by Lord Elgin, came to an end, 
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and no subsequent efforts to renew it have sue- 
ceeded. But the treaty played an important part 
in the political life of Canada. When its abroga- 
tion was announced, the danger to Canada's 
existing status was one of the rallying cries for 
confederating the British provinces. "I am in 
favour of a union of these provinces/' said Mn 
George Brown, a leader in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, '' because it will enable us to meet without 
alarm the abrogation of the American Reciprocity 
Treaty/' The Dominion of Canada owes its 
existence in some degree to the effects of Lord 
Elgin's treaty. 

On his return to Canada, Lord Elgin made 
something like a triumphal progress from Boston 
to Quebec His term of office was now drawing 
to a close, but it was destined that his last days 
in Canada should be stirring. The party that 
had soothed the French, and under which Canada 
had now become prosperous, was losing its hold 
upon the country. At Quebec, in June, 1854, 
the Ministers were defeated in the debate on the 
Address ; but, instead of resigning, they resolved 
to prorogue the House, and to appeal to the 
country. When the House assembled on June 
22, the roar of guns announced that Lord Elgin 
had left Government House to give official effect 
to the prorogation. To the course about to be 
pursued the Opposition objected They thought 
the Government should either resign or attempt 
to put some of their proposed measures through 
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the House which had just assembled. When 
" Black Rod " knocked at the door of the Com- 
mons to summon the members to the Governor's 
presence, the dispute was going on ; he was for 
a time denied admission, and during an hour 
Lord Elgin sat in embarrassed expectancy in 
the Chamber of the Upper House waiting for the 
Commons to appear; when they did come, the 
Speaker read a formal protest against proroguing 
the House before it could despatch any business. 

None the less was the Parliament dissolved, 
the Governor, amidst much clamour, accepting 
resolutely the advice of his Ministers in this re- 
spect But in the election the Government was 
not sustained. While French Canada remained 
true^ to its Liberalism, in Upper Canada the 
Reform party was overthrown. It was by a fine 
irony of fate that Lord Elgin had now to call 
upon, to form a Ministry, Sir Allan McNab, the 
Tory leader, who had so roundly abused him in 
connection with the Rebellion Losses Bill. But 
the Governor could at least show his impartiality, 
and in the end he left Canada as he had found 
it, with Sir Allan McNab at the head of the 
Government; and in the Cabinet sat with the 
Tory leader some of the men whom he had 
denounced as *' rebels" in 1849. 

In the autumn of 1854 Lord Elgin made a 
farewell tour through Canada, and saw everywhere 
signs of the new life which the country was be- 
ginning to feel. Even before reciprocity with 
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the United States went into effect, Canada was 
showing that she contained within herself the 
capacity for a great revival. It was the era of 
the railway. When Lord Elgin arrived in 
Canada in 1S47, there were but 22 miles of 
railway in the country. When he left, in 1854, 
there were 790 milesi and no less than 20,000 
men were engaged in railway construction during 
his last summer. A transformation was going on 
in the towns. Hopefulness, courage, confidence, 
he met everywhere. 

'' It is,*' he wrote, ** with very mingled feelings 
that I have made this tour — gratification at the 
signs of improvement which I have seen around 
me, and at the kindness of my reception, and 
— sadness to think that it is a last visit • • • I 
cannot, without a pang, bring myself to believe 
that henceforth all the interests of this great and 
thriving country are to be to me as a matter in 
which I have no concern. Notwithstanding the 
atrocities of the press, it is impossible for me to 
go through the country without feeling that I 
have a strong hold on the people of the country ; 
that I occupy a place here which no one ever 
filled before." 

He did not over-estimate his own influence. 
The rancour of party is sometimes short-lived; 
in 1854 he was probably the most popular man 
in Canada. The progress which Lord Elgin 
saw was not merely conunerciaL Just as in Eng- 
land an astonishing era of improvement followed 
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the Reform Bill, so in Canada did complete 
self-government immensely stimulate social 
advance; after all, democracy, in spite of its 
faults, is the enemy of social abuses. Since his 
own days at the university, Lord Elgin had 
always been interested in education, and in Canada 
he gave close personal attention to problems of 
this kind coming before him. An excellent 
system of primary and secondary schools in the 
Upper Province reached something like completion 
during his term of office. About higher educa^ 
tion he found a fierce controversy raging, and the 
issue has still its interest. Though no Church 
was established in Canada, to the Church of 
England belonged the ruling hierarchy in the 
state, and on her behalf they asserted every 
privilege that could be clsumed. When the 
founding of a university came to be discussed, 
they insisted that it should be dominated, as 
Oxford and Cambridge were then dominated, by 
the Church of England. Yet in Canada the 
Church of England was relatively weak. Many 
settlers were Scots and Presbjrterians ; many 
others, chiefly Methodists, descended from Loyal- 
ists driven out of the United States after the 
Revolution, not only had no connection with the 
Anglican communion, but were extremely hostile 
to it. With a considerable minority of Roman 
Catholics in addition, the result was that the 
proportion of Anglicans was barely one in four 
of the population of the English-speaking 
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province. Yet they claimed that in all parts of 
the King's dominions^ except Scotland, theirs 
was the only worship which the State ap- 
proved, and that in effect the Anglican estab- 
lishment prevailed in Canada and throughout the 
Empire. 

For higher education a State endowment had 
been made in the time of George III. by setting 
apart a great quantity of public land For a long 
time these wild lands had, of course, little value, 
but by 1820 they were bringing in revenue, and 
soon plans for establishing the university were 
set on foot From the first York, now Toronto, 
was its designated seat The Archdeacon of 
York, the Rev. John Strachan, who afterwards 
became the first Bishop of Toronto, a man of 
fiery energy and resolution, took a masterful 
lead in the plans for a university. He went to 
England in 1827, and secured for the proposed 
*' University of King's College " a royal charter 
that made Anglican interests supreme. Of an 
institution to be endowed out of public lands the 
Anglican Archdeacon of York was to be «r officio 
the President, the Anglican Bishop was to be 
ex officio the Visitor, all the professors were to 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, as were also 
the students in the divinity faculty. The single 
feature in the charter which opened the door to 
members of other communions and made King's 
College slighdy more liberal than the Oxford and 
Cambridge of die time was that from the students. 
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other than those in the divinity faculty, no 
religious tests were required 

That such an institution, supported in effect 
by public funds, should have been thought at 
any time possible in Upper Canada now seems 
amazing indeed. But a small group of Anglican 
office-holders surrounded the Governor, they 
filled the upper of the two chambers in the 
Legislature, and they were strong enough to carry 
on a pretty vigorous fight for what they wanted. 
Strong enough they were not to secure for this 
proposed college the public endowment set apart 
for higher education. In the popular chamber 
of the Legislature the charter was vigorously 
attacked. Addressing the King in protest, the 
assembly begged him to cancel it, and when the 
matter was referred to a committee of the British 
House of Commons, this body, able to view things 
in Canada with a clearer eye than, before the 
Reform Bill, it had for home affairs, condemned 
the proposal to make the college an Anglican 
preserve. But Dr. Strachan was a grim and 
determined warrior, and the fight went on. Since 
the home authorities were too concerned for 
vested rights to cancel the royal charter, in the 
end the Legislature asserted and used the signifi- 
cant right to amend it, even though it had 
been granted by the King. The troubled events 
culminating in Lord Durham's mission caused 
delay, and not until 1842 did the University of 
King's College come into existence, with a great 
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State endowment for its support Then all religious 
tests had been reduced to die single one of belief 
in the Christian faith. But through Dr. Strachan's 
predominance as head of the university the 
students were required to observe the Church 
seasons, and to attend chapel services with the 
Anglican ritual Still dissatisfied, the other 
bodies, the Presbyterians, the Methodists, the 
Roman Catholics, all founded institutions of their 
own for higher education. Dr. Strachan had 
almost won his point. 

Then came the complete self-government in 
Canada, ushered in by the riotous attacks on 
Lord Elgin in 1849. As soon as the Legislature 
was sure of its authority, as soon as the Governor 
of the day recognized that he must accept the 
mandates of the Canadian people, in overwhelming 
force the demand came that Anglican supremacy 
in the State university should cease. Only a few 
weeks after the burning of the Parliament Build- 
ings at Montreal, the Canadian Legislature trans- 
formed the University of King's College into the 
University of Toronto. Weary of sectarian strife, 
it resolved that henceforth the university should 
have no possibility of becoming again its scene. 
Not only did it abolish religious tests of every 
kind ; it forbade any compulsory religious observ- 
ance; it declared that the chancellor and the 
members of the senate appointed by the Govern- 
ment must not be ecclesiastics. To crown all, it 
took away from the university the power to 
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confer degrees in Divinity, a prohibition that still 
endures; when, more than fifty years later» the 
university wished to confer an honorary degree on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, it could only make 
him a Doctor of Laws» not of Divinity ! 

Such was the end of the attempt by one 
Church at domination* Dr. Strachan had his 
revenge. He went to England, and put his case 
with such effect that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
of the day declared that the Church had been 
robbed ; other high prelates endorsed the bishop's 
appeal, and eminent laymen such as Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Gladstone agreed with them. Funds 
were provided to form a Church university at 
Toronto. With picturesque vigour of language 
the good bishop continued the war in Canada 
against the secular spirit enthroned in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. ''Such a fatal departure 
from all that is good," he said, '' is without a 
parallel in the history of the world ; " the ** infidel 
college, dead to all sense of religious truth and 
unworthy of the blessing of heaven," would lead 
to '' anarchy ; " it would " shackle the minds and 
destroy the eternal hopes of the rising genera- 
tion;" its work would result in ''a moral 
obliquity incapable of distinguishing right from 
wrong," and so on.* 

* So strenuous was the bishop in his denunciations, that Lord 
Elgin, who had mastered all the details of the intricate question, 
wrote to the Colonial Secretary, Earl Grey, a brief history of the 
university. In a correspondence with Bi^op Stmchan he gently 
rebuked his extravagance of statement. He desired to see what 
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In fact, the university did not prove to be the 
withered trunk that the bishop saw in prophetic 
vision^ In 1853 its constitution was further 
amended, so as to provide for grouping about it 
the colleges of the various Churches, and before 
Lord Elg^n left Canada, at the end of 1854, the 
noble Norman pile, the most striking, piece of 
collegiate architecture In the new world, was 
already in embryo, though it was erected under 
his successor. With the university firmly rooted 
and free to all, the Churches learned that they 
must guard for themselves their interests in higher 
education, supplementing instead of dominating 
the provisions made by the State. And the 
system has worked well. The University of 
Toronto, now a great institution with more than 
2000 students in Arts, Medicine, and Applied 
Science, includes a unique group of denominational 
colleges, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
using the extensive resources of the university, 
but supporting and entirely controlling their own 
religious teaching. Time brings its ironies some- 
times himiorous. In 1904 the value of this 
system had become so obvious that the very 
university which Dr. Strachan had founded 
suspended its powers and became one of the 
group of colleges in the University of Toronto. 

The dispute in Canada about the '^ Clergy 

now exists— one strong university with affiliated coU^es, and only 
with regret assented to the bishop's demand ibr a royal charter 
lor a Church university. 



n 
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Reserves " is worth studying, as further illustrating 

the fate amid modem conditions in a British 

community of an attempted State endowment of 

religion. When, in 1791, a new constitution was 

given to Canada, more than 2,000,000 acres of 

land was set apart for the support of a '' Protestant 

clergy." This phrase led to endless disputes, and 

it is odd that an endowment so well meant should 

in the end have been denounced as one of the 

greatest curses that could have been inflicted upon 

the land. The Church of England claimed that 

her ministers alone were the "clergy" signified 

by the Act, and that, as the Established Church of 

the mother country, she should receive this State 

endowment. But since the Church of Scotland 

was a sister establishment, she too put in a claim, 

which was in time allowed* There were still 

others who claimed to be "Protestant clergy." 

As the Methodists, in particular, represented a 

considerable portion of the population, the justice 

of their claim was admitted, and in 1840 the 

Imperial Parliament, takipg the matter out of the 

hands of the colonial Legislature, enacted that 

the Church lands — the "Clergy Reserves" — 

should be sold, and that the proceeds should be 

divided, one-third to go to the clergy of the 

Church of England, one-sixth to the Church of 

Scotland, and the remaining half to be granted 

by the Governor-General, at his discretion, to the 

different denominations. 

The settlement was never satisfactory. It had 

Q 
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not been made by the Canadian Parliament, and 
its liberal recognition of the Church of England 
proved troublesome. It is unhappily true that, 
having learned at home to rely upon an assured 
position, the Anglican Church for a long time did 
not show in colonial life the energy and adapt- 
ability required to fill her place effectively. In 
Lord Elgin's time, most of her clergy in Canada 
had been bom and educated in the mother 
country, and they expected to command the 
privileged position of home vicars. Some of 
them were admirably zealous ; the annals of the 
Canadian Church could furnish a record of self- 
denial and practical saintship creditable to any 
age of spiritual heroism. But a good many 
were quite ineffective, and, somehow, in a demo- 
cratic society, the Anglican Church did not hold 
the population, and her exclusive claims aroused 
bitter hostility. The Church of Scotland was 
also weak because of her divisions. When, in 
1 843, Dr. Chalmers, on the issue of State patron- 
age, led in the disruption of the mother Church 
and formed the Free Church of Scotland, few 
dreamed of the effect which such a movement 
would have in remote parts of the world In 
Canada, where the old kirk of Scotland received 
State ^d, there was also disruption, which aided 
the clamour already active in favour of dissolving 
any connection between the various Churches and 
the State. 

With this policy Lord Elgin was not in 
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sympathy. At best the stai$is of the clergy in a 
new community, dominated by commercialism, was 
not commanding, and he was unwilling to see the 
provision for the clergy diverted, as was proposed, 
to the building of roads and bridges. But he 
could do little. Too vehement to be resisted were 
the sectarian passions aroused Canada demanded 
that the Imperial Parliament should give back to 
her authority to deal with the matter, and in 1853 
this was done. Prompt action followed ; and at 
Quebec, in the last days of Lord Elgin's r/gifWt 
the Canadian Parliament settled the matter finally. 
The "Clergy Reserves" were handed over to 
the municipalities to be used for secular purposes, 
and only a small commutation fund was reserved 
for those of the clergy who, under the previous 
system, had acquired vested rights. It was a 
pitiful ending of a scheme that had the design of 
adding dignity and influence to the ministers of 
religion, but it illustrated once more the truth 
that, in a community where complete religious 
toleration and equality prevail, and where there 
are no inherited traditions from previous condi- 
tions, the Churches must shift for themselves. 

The "Clergy Reserves "affected Upper Canada 
chiefly, but in diose December days of 1 854 was 
settled a great land question — that relating to 
seigneurial tenure — ^which for generations had 
vexed the French Canadian habitanis. The 
founders of New France had transplanted pre- 
Revolutionary feudalism to Canada. Under this 
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system the land was to be held by seigneurs, 
who were to rule over obedient vassals, looking to 
their lord for leadership, and content to live rather 
as tenants than as owners of the soil which they 
cultivated No such thing as the simple English 
freehold of land was known. The efforts of 
France to build up an aristocracy in the new 
land were ingenuous enough ; there was to be a 
*' Duke of Arkansas," and persons of lesser title — 
counts, earls, barons — were all to find places in a 
graded nobility. But fate was against the plan. 
From the first the feudal seigneur in Canada could 
show only a beggarly array of vassals, and between 
him and them there was never the complete social 
gulf to be found in the Old World, To maintain 
his rank the seigneur had few outside resources ; 
the rent of his tenants was only about a penny 
an acre; and as time went on some of them were 
found to be wealthier than himself. No idle 
aristocrat was he, but a hardworking colonist 
Often he toiled with his own hands ; sometimes 
side by side with his ** vassals " he chopped down 
trees and tilled the soil; the woodman's axe 
rather than the sword was the fitting symbol of 
his office. Those who came to live on the 
seigneur's domain did not look upon themselves 
as peasants in the Old World sense. They were 
'< habitants,** dwellers upon the soil. Instead of 
serving the seigneur, in many respects it was the 
seigneur who served them. One of their great 
needs was a mill for grinding com. While in the 
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Old World the mill of the seigneur was the symbol 
of privilege and power, in the New World it was 
not so. He was often forced by the Government 
to construct it for the convenience of his tenants 
rather than as a source of revenue. Of course as 
population increased the seigneur's position Im- 
proved. But then the defects of the system 
became clearer, and for some time before Lord 
Elgin's sojourn in Canada the demand for the 
abolition of seigneurial tenure was acute. 

French Canadian feudalism certainly did not 
suit the genius of the New World. It checked 
settlement, for new settlers preferred the land 
under freehold, to be easily secured elsewhere ; it 
checked the enterprise of the farmers much as the 
older land system in Ireland checked it, since, in 
case of sale, the seigneur secured one-twelfth not 
only of the price of the land but also of the im- 
provements; it checked manufactures, for the 
seigneurs controlled the water-power on the rivers. 
The seigneur had magisterial powers, and the 
habitants resented his jurisdiction over them ; they 
disliked his annual claim for rent, small though it 
was ; they found galling his right to a share of the 
fish which they took from the river flowing past 
their holdings, and his privilege to cut wood in 
their forest land and take what building material 
he needed. Thus it came about that the moment 
Canada secured control of her own affairs, the 
seigneurial system, like other anomalies, was 
doomed, and during Lord Elgin's last days in 
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Canada the Parliament passed an Act abolishing 
seigneurial tenure. To vested rights every respect 
was shown, and elaborate provisions were made 
for compensation to the seigneurs. But the law 
now provided that the habitant could henceforth 
buy his land if he chose instead of paying the old 
rent, and every vestige of seigneurial authority 
disappeared. 

" For the last three months of our residence 
at Quebec," writes Oliphant, " we lived in a perfect 
whirl of gaiety." There were innumerable fes- 
tivities, and at a farewell ball given at Spencer- 
wood, the Governor's residence. Lord Elgin made 
a parting speech, which showed his sorrow that 
the sojourn in Canada was now to end. " For 
the last time I welcome you as my guests to this 
charming residence, which I have been in the 
habit of calling my home. I did not, I will frankly 
confess it, know what it would cost me to break 
this habit, until the period of my departure 
approached, and I began to feel that the great 
interests which have so long engrossed my atten- 
tion and thoughts were passing out of my hands. 
I had a hint of what my feelings really were upon 
this point — a pretty broad hint too — one lovely 
morning in June last, when I returned to Quebec 
after my temporary absence in England, and 
landed in the coves below Spencerwood (because 
it was Sunday and I did not want to make a 
disturbance in the town), and when with the 
greetings of the old people in the coves who put 
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their heads out of the windows as I passed along, 
and cried, ' Welcome home again/ still ringing in 
my ears, I mounted the hill and drove through 
the avenue to the house door. I saw the droop- 
ing trees on the lawn, with every one of which 
I was so familiar, clothed in the tenderest green 
of spring, and the river beyond calm and trans- 
parent as a mirror, and the ships fixed and 
motionless as statues on its surface, and the whole 
landscape bathed in a flood of that bright Canadian 
sun which so seldom pierces our murky atmo- 
sphere on the other side of the Atlantic I began 
to think that persons were to be envied who were 
not forced by the necessities of their position to 
quit these engrossing interests and lovely scenes 
for the purpose of proceeding to distant lands ; 
but who are able to remain among them until 
they pass to that quiet corner of the Garden of 
Mount Hermon which juts into the river and 
commands a view of the city • « • ; so that through 
the dim watches of that tranquil night which 
precedes the dawning of the eternal day the 
majestic citadel of Quebec, with its noble train 
of satellite hills, may seem to rest for ever on the 
sight, and the low murmur of the waters of the 
St Lawrence, with the hum of busy life on their 
surface, to fall ceaselessly on the ear. I cannot 
bring myself to believe that the future has in 
store for me any interests which will fill the place 
of those I am now abandoning." 

In this, his last speech in Canada, Lord Elgin 
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touched the chord of religious faith rarely wanting 
in any of his public addresses. At the time of his 
departure he had in his mind a vague hope that 
some day he might return to Canada, perhaps as 
the Governor of the federation of the provinces, 
already beginning to be talked about But the 
closing words of the passage proved deeply true- 
Never again did the interests of his career appeal 
to him as those in Canada had done. His re* 
maining years of public service were to be spent 
in the East, and of the East he could never speak 
as home. 



CHAPTER III 

FIRST MISSION TO CHINA, 1857-59 

IT was at a critical juncture that Lord Elgin 
returned home ; Britain was in the midst of 
the Crimean War. The national military 
habit of drifting in time of peace into an in- 
effectual routine of red tape was as conspicuous 
then as it has been since. When the country at 
length grew angry at unnecessary suffering and 
loss in the Crimea, Lord Aberdeen's coalition 
ministry was driven from office, and the more 
aggressive and resolute Lord Palmerston became 
Prime Minister. He offered to Lord Elgin a 
seat in the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, a proof that his work in Canada 
had won recognition. The old parties were 
breaking up. Once Lord Elgin had been proud 
to rank himself among the Tory followers of 
the Duke of Wellington; but Peel had since 
divided the Tories into two hostile groups on 
the question of the Com Laws, and, though 
nearly ten years old, the division was not yet 
healed In such a time of upheaval ties of party 
meant comparatively little. Long absent from 
England, Lord Elgin hardly understood the 
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issues in home politics. But the question of the 
war was supreme for the moment, and, though 
he refused to take office, he gave Lord Palmer- 
ston assurances that he would support heartily 
a policy of carrying it vigorously to a conclusion. 
For about two years he lived chiefly at Broom- 
halL His few speeches at this time were chiefly 
devoted to enlightening the British mind on 
colonial, and especially on Canadian, problems. 
In 1856 the University of Oxford recognized 
his services by conferring upon him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. 

During this lull in Lord Elgin's career, events 
were ripening in the East which were to prove 
of deep moment to him. Since Britain's first war 
with China, ending by the Treaty of Nankin in 
1 843, there had been a standing quarrel between 
the Chinese authorities at Canton and the British 
and other traders who desired access to that city. 
To Canton, among other Chinese towns, the 
treaty of 1843 gave foreigners the right of 
entrance. But the Chinese showed little regard 
for the letter of their treaty obligations, and into 
Canton they would not allow the foreign traders 
to go. Yeh, the Governor of the province in 
which Canton is situated, had his eye on the 
court at Pekin, where foreigners were despised 
and hated ; he knew that favour was to be gained 
in high circles by showing insolent scorn of the 
" barbarians,'' and so he obstructed their advances 
whenever possible. 
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On October 8, 1856, Chinese marine police 
at Canton boarded the lorcha Arrow y lying there 
(a lorcha is a vessel partly English and partly 
Chinese in its rig), and carried off the crew, one 
of whom was charged with piracy. This action 
raised a difficult question of jurisdiction. While 
the crew consisted wholly of Chinese, who were, 
of course, subjects of the Chinese Government, 
the boat itself was registered as a British ship, 
and therefore, under the existing system, was not 
subject to Chinese jurisdiction. It was asserted 
that the Chinese seized the crew of the lorcha 
while the British flag was flying ; but they denied 
this, and claimed that she was flying no flag, that 
in reality she had no British registry at the time, 
and that the Chinese Government was asserting 
only its jurisdiction over its own subjects. Even 
if the British registry, which the Chinese disputed, 
had existed, they claimed that it was improperly 
granted to a vessel like the Arraw^ built by 
Chinese, manned by them, and, in all but name, 
Chinese in every respect. Since the misdeeds 
of their own countrymen were being shielded 
behind the British flag, the incident was one 
specially likely to arouse Chinese susceptibilities. 
Had it stood by itself, adjustment might have 
been easy. But behind it was the persistent 
refusal of Yeh's Government, in spite of the rights 
conferred by treaty, to permit foreigners to enter 
Canton. No foreign devils, Yeh said obsti* 
nately, should enter the gates of Canton. They 
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were confined to their ''factories" outside the 
city. 

The British Consul, Mr. Parkes, afterwards 
famous as Sir Harry ParkeSi complained to Yeh, 
and offered to inquire into any charges against 
the Arrow. Yeh's answer was not conciliatory, 
and a trifling matter developed rapidly into a 
difficult controversy. The British demanded 
formal apology and redress for the seizure of the 
Arrow's crew; the Chinese persistently refused 
to accept this demand, and at last the appeal was 
made to force. Two weeks after the original 
incident, the British naval authorities had occupied 
the Barrier Forts before Canton, and were seizing 
Chinese ships, while, on the other hand, Yeh 
stolidly refused every concession, and offered a 
substantial reward for every Englishman's head 
brought to him. 

In England the case aroused keen interest. 
Lord Palmerston was well understood to be an 
exacting negotiator, with no knowledge of the 
art of conciliation, and he was attacked on all 
sides by what he called ''a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms;" by Disraeli, for the Conservatives; by 
Gladstone, for the followers of Peel ; by Lord John 
Russell, Cobden, and Bright, for the Liberals. 
Although at his best in a fight in which he could 
claim to support the nation's dignity, the veteran 
statesman was beaten in the House. Instead of 
resigning, he accepted Disraeli's challenge to 
appeal to the country, and his appeal was not 
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in vain. The voters rallied to a tried leader, who 
was at any rate patriotic, blunt, and straight- 
forward, and he came back from the election with 
a triumphant majority. Meanwhile, between the 
defeat in the House and the victory at the polls, 
his Government decided to send forward troops to 
China. 

In the absence of the telegraph to the East, 
steady direction from London was not possible, 
and it was particularly necessary to have a wise 
and discreet representative in China. After 
''anxious deliberations," as the Government said. 
Lord Elgin was selected for the task, and in 
April, 1857, he was on his way to China. He 
took with him, as secretary to the mission, his 
brother, the Hon. F. W. A. Bruce« himself 
destined to a distinguished diplomatic career; 
and, as private secretary, Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, 
who had been with him in Canada. There were 
four additional attaches; among them Mr. H. B. 
Loch, who later had strange and distressing 
experiences in China, but survived, and died in 
mature old age as Lord Loch. 

Although, in the days before the Suez Canal, 
the troops were obliged to go round the Cape, 
Lord Elgin himself went out by way of Egyptj 
and arrived at Ceylon before the end of May. 
At that time, in more than one quarter in the 
East, Britain had perplexing difficulties to solve. 
While the British troops were en route to China, 
Sir James Outram and General Havelock were 
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bringing to a close military operations in Persia. 
But the troubles in Persia and China seemed 
small before the startling news which Lord Elgin 
heard at Ceylon, of the outbreak of sanguinary 
revolt in India. After preliminary murmurs else- 
where, on May lo a native regiment mutinied at 
Meerut, and the movement spread with appalling 
rapidity. It should not be forgotten that the 
revolt was among the soldiery, that the people 
of India did not rise, and that in important parts 
of British territory — in Madras and Bombay — 
there was no mutiny. But none the less was the 
situation the gravest that Britain has faced in 
the East Of course the magnitude of the out- 
break, and the pressing and immediate danger to 
India, were not at once realized; Lord Elgin's 
first thought was to hurry to China, setde the 
business there, and then to have his troops free 
for further work in India. Lord Canning, one of 
Lord Elgin's intimate school and college friends, 
was Governor-General of India, and at Singapore, 
where Lord Elgin arrived on June 3, he received 
an earnest request from Canning to send him 
troops. It was a momentous crisis. Troops for 
China would soon arrive, and Lord Elgin's powers 
were such that he could divert them to aid India. 
But he might well pause to consider what would 
happen meanwhile in China. There for nearly 
nine months a state of desultory warfare had 
continued. Though the British still occupied the 
Barrier Forts before Canton, Yeh continued 
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defiant, and ready to buy Englishmen's heads 
at thirty dollars each. Besides bombarding parts 
of Canton» the British sank a good many Chinese 
junks, while the Chinese seized British ships, 
decapitating crew and passengers alike, and 
killing in all about four hundred British subjects ; 
they burnt all the foreign factories near Canton, 
and harassed their opponents whenever possible. 
Incendiarism, kidnapping, and assassination were 
becoming permanent features of this ignoble 
warfare. Until the troops arrived the British 
could do nothing decisive. Sir John Bowring, 
the Governor of the adjacent British colony of 
Hong Kong, who claimed to know two hundred 
and to speak one hundred languages, could yet 
find no words adequate to describe the conduct 
of Yeh. The Chinese leader derided the helpless- 
ness of the British, and when he won occasional 
successes pompously erected triumphal arches to 
mark the humiliation of his foes. So successful 
was he that " Devil's heads" fell in price, an 
indication of an abundant supply. Even in 
Hong Kong itself the Chinese traders and the 
children in the streets jeered at any chance 
Briton they met, and, as Oliphant says, ''took 
a mercenary view of his head." 

Unsatisfactory the situation of Canton cer- 
tainly was, but Lord Elgin saw that this petty 
war could drag on for a long time without any 
vital damage, while in India an empire was at 
stake. Canning's appeal could not go unheeded. 
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At the Cape» Sir George Grey, the Governor, 
was doing his best to divert to India every soldier 
that could be spared, and Lord Elgin's sound 
judgment led him to the same conclusion. He 
decided that China must wait, and gave orders 
that the destination of the troops should be chans^ed 

Step. Himself it condemned to inactivity for 
months ; and if perchance the trouble in India 
proved less serious than was feared, it would be 
said that he had yielded to momentary panic, and 
the losers in China would unite to protest that 
they were sacrificed to needless quixotism in 
India, Unhappily the terrible character of the 
struggle in India disarmed any possible retort of 
this kind 

Even without troops it seemed best that Lord 
Elgin should go on to China. From the first it 
had been arranged that he should continue his 
journey from Singapore in the magnificent war- 
ship SAannon, commanded by Captain Peel, a 
younger brother of Sir Robert Peel, who had 
gone out by the Cape route. Late in June she 
arrived, and Lord Elgin proceeded in her to 
Hong Kong. But, once at Hong Kong, he 
found that without troops the British could do 
nothing. It was advisable also to await the 
arrival of other ambassadors. With fine impar- 
tiality towards all foreigners, the Chinese had 
committed outrages that left France, the United 
States, and Russia with scores to settle. Each 
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of these states was sending a representative to 
Canton, but none had yet arrived, and Lord 
Elgin could not hope to see until September 
Baron Gros, the representative of France, who, 
though her trading interests in the East were but 
slight, was acting in special concert with Great 
Britain to bring China to terms. For Lord Elgin 
to wait idly at Hong Kong was worse than use- 
less; it would reveal his impotence to Yeh. 
Moreover, Canning, at Calcutta, was clamorous 
for further help. That lonely man, angering the 
panic-stricken people about him by his very 
calmness and moderation, denounced but really 
honoured by the name " Clemency Canning " 
hurled at him, sorely needed some wise friend 
with whom he could take counsel, and he urged 
Lord Elgin to come to him. The Shannon her- 
self would be no mean help, especially with so 
ardent a commander as Peel. Conclusive in their 
strength were the forces drawing Lord Elgin to 
Calcutta, and so at the middle of July the Shannon 
was headed back to India. With her went the 
Pearl, to aid in carrying what further troops 
could be spared from China. 

Owing to adverse winds the wearisome journey 
lasted about three weeks, and all the time Lord 
Elgin was torn with anxiety about the menaced 
empire. At Singapore he found no good news, 
for there he heard of the awful massacre at 
Cawnpore. " Nothing can be worse," he writes ; 
"however, I have with me about 1700 fighting 
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men, and perhaps we may have more if we find a 
transport in the Straits and take it in tow/' The 
merchants at Singapore presented him with an 
address of appreciation for his sacrifice of his own 
work in the defence of India. Canning now 
knew that he was coming, and the arrival of the 
Shannon was eagerly looked for. As the great 
warship swept up to Calcutta past Garden Reach 
on August 8 there was huge excitement The 
people on the shore cheered wildly ; the skipper 
of a passing merchantship worked himself into a 
state of frenzy in a speech which was to his dis- 
tant and receding audience on the Shannon only 
vigorous pantomime ; his crew cheered, and theny 
to the thunder of the Shannon's guns and an 
answering salute from the fort, the anchor was 
dropped at Calcutta. *' There was hardly a 
countenance in Calcutta," said Lord Elgin, ^'save 
that of the Governor-General, Lord Canning, 
which was not blanched with fear ; I shall never 
forget the cheers with which the Shannon was 
received as she sailed up the river." So powerful 
a warship had never been there before, and the 
protection of her guns itself brought a sense of 
security. Within a week a naval brigade from 
the Shannon, with some of her 68-pounders, was 
hurrying to Allahabad, where it did noble service, 
and Lord Elgin's reward for his course was to 
know that the troops diverted to India were 
among the first to stem the tide of rebellion. 
His forces destined for China garrisoned Bengal 
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and relieved both Lucknow and Cawnpore. At 
such a crisis his 5000 men may well have saved 
the situation. 

August, the month which Lord Elgin spent at 
Calcutta, was the very darkest in the history of 
India. Yet, to the much-travelled Lawrence 
Oliphant, Calcutta seemed singularly unconcerned 
about its terrible situation. Lucknow was be- 
sieged, Delhi and Agra had already fallen ; nearly 
every European family in Calcutta was harbouring 
refugees ; a few days before the solitary survivors 
of the Cawnpore massacre had reached the capital* 
Yet withal llie daily routine of life was to be lived, 
and at Calcutta beauty and fashion were as eager 
as ever to be admired ; the only signs of the 
dangerous times were the frequent drilling of 
troops, and the increased number of sentries on 
guard ; the native sentries, however, retained 
only the ramrods of their guns, for they had been 
disarmed as a precautionary measure. Though 
the cloud was coming nearer, Calcutta was still 
remote from the centres of the mutiny. Lord 
Elgin saw little of Canning, immersed early and 
late in harassing duties ; he did not even go out 
daily for the necessary breath of fresh air — a fatal 
error, as his early death proved. 

The tone of society at Calcutta did not please 
Lord Elgin ; perhaps his strictures are too severe. 
'Mt is a terrible business," he says, ^' this living 
among inferior races, I have seldom, from man 
or woman, since I came to the East, heard a 
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sentence which was reconcilable with the hypo- 
thesis that Christianity had ever come into the 
world Detestation, contempt, ferocity, vengeance, 
whether Chinamen or Indians be the object" 
He notes how quickly one comes to look upon 
the salaaming servants as mere machines. Rarely 
could the masters understand a word of the native 
speech, and this helped to increase the suspicions 
of treachery which the horrors committed by 
the sepoys abundantly justified. Among the 
Europeans themselves the instinct to crush and 
kill was uppermost In one of the rebellion 
districts some British commissioners not only 
hanged all the rebels they could find, but 
promised the dying men that their bodies should 
be given to the dogs, in order that this pollution 
might, according to Hindoo belief, involve also 
the torment of their souls. Canning dismissed 
these commissioners ; but when, at a dinner-party 
in Calcutta, his action came under discussion, a 
reverend gentleman could not understand what 
the officials had done to call for Government 
censure, and he seemed, Lord Elgin thought, 
rather to regret that torture had not preceded the 
hanging. 

Since both British troops and the French 
Ambassador were to meet Lord Elgin at Hong 
Kong by the end of September, he could remain 
in India only a few weeks. Returning, not now 
in an imposing warship, but in a merchant steamer, 
he had on the way a sharp attack of fever, but 
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by September 20 he was again at Hong Kong. 
The heat was awful, and to it he was specially 
sensitive. His ship lay anchored some two miles 
from shore, with which communication was difficult, 
sometimes even dangerous, and amidst conditions 
far from comfortable he now took up his real 
work in China. 

It was Lord Elgin's difficult task to try to 
effect an understanding between two types of 
civilization differing to an almost hopeless extent 
The dominant attitude of the Chinese towards 
outsiders was, and is, contempt. For centuries 
China had been a great civilized state with neigh- 
bours inferior to herself; even Japan had been 
China's pupil, and had learned from China her 
literary forms and much of her civilization. In 
dealing with her Asiatic neighbours China had 
been strong enough to make them do what she 
desired ; to bully them, to cajole, to coerce them. 
Not unnaturally, her situation begot an arrogant 
frame of mind. China had attained perfection ; 
the idea that there could be excellence in any- 
thing beyond China was scornfully condemned in 
high circles. When the troubles were brewing 
which led to the events of Lord Elgin's mission. 
Keying, a high official, ventured to hint to the 
Court that the English were a powerful nation, to 
be treated with mildness and conciliation. He 
was promptly dismissed from office. ** Oh, how 
fallen and degraded is he," ran the Imperial 
decree ; " we have the same contempt for him that 
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we have for a wild, yelling cun" The Chinese 
Court took the old Roman Imperial view that man- 
kind was under a single sovereign head, to whom 
all other states were vassals. Any nation refusing 
obedience to the authority of the Chinese ruler 
was in a state of revolt, and foreign Governments 
addressing the Chinese Court in terms of equality 
were guilty of ignorant and arrogant impudence. 
By a decree of 1850, a state sending despatches 
direct to an Imperial minister was pronounced 
"contumacious and insulting in the extreme." In 
its blind ignorance this was the language which 
China continued to use to all the great European 
states, and she was ready to defy one or aJl of 
them alike. Even unlettered Chinese sneered 
at the foreigners who violated Chinese etiquette 
who could not speak the Chinese language, who 
refused to conform to Chinese customs ; a Chinese 
teacher, the pink of courtesy when on duty in his 
foreign employer's house, would cut him in the 
street where friends might notice the undesirable 
acquaintance. 

The temper of the English intruder was some- 
times as unreasonable and arrogant as that of the 
Chinese. "The barbarians regard the seizure 
of a governor-general or a secretary of state as 
they do the tying up of a dog or a pig," wrote a 
great Chinese official in 1858. "Our people for 
a long time," says Lord Elgin, " used to insist on 
every Chinaman they met taking his hat off. Of 
course it rather astonished a respectable Chinese 
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shopkeeper to be poked in the ribs by a sturdy 
sailor or soldier, and told in bad Chinese or in 
pantomime to take off his hat, which is a thing 
they never do, and which is not with them even 
a mark of respect" The un warlike character of 
the Chinese trading classes served to encourage 
these violent methods. A little later, when Lord 
Elgin was at Tientsin — a place where foreigners 
had never yet been seen abroad — some English- 
men walking in the city were hooted and pressed 
by the mob, and one of them lost his dog and his 
hat. To avenge the insult a party of marines was 
marched into the city through an excited crowd ; 
some well-to-do shopkeepers were arrested and 
carried off, and from time to time the marines 
seized individuals in the crowd and obliged them 
to repeat aloud the formula, " It is very wrong to 
insult an Englishman ; I will never insult an 
Englishman." Perhaps this was an admirable 
way to teach manners to the Chinese, but it was 
rather likely to encourage their notion that the 
English were " insolent barbarians." 

Soon after arriving before Canton the second 
time Lord Elg^n was supported by an adequate 
military force, for no longer were all the available 
soldiers required in India. The French Ambas- 
sador, Baron Gros, arrived, as did also Mr. Reed, 
the American representative, in a huge warship, 
the Minnesota, and Count Poutiatine, the Russian 
representative, in a small paddle-wheel steamer. 
But Yeh, the ruler of Canton, was not impressed 
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by this evidence that four powerful nations stood 
ready to demand redress, and he went on in the 
old blundering, incompetent way, refusing either 
to yield or to make any preparations to meet 
the threatened attack on Canton. For two 
weary months the negotiations continued with 
little result 

It was at this depressing time of waiting that 
Lord Elgin received the news of the death of 
Lady Matilda Maxwell, the elder sister who had 
taken a noble part in his early education, and 
his letters are tinged with sadness. ''Already, 
when this letter reaches you, the green weeds 
will have begun to creep over the new-made 
grave, and the crust of habit to cover wounds 
which at first bled most freely; . . • hers was 
a life of which death is rather the crown than 
the close — so that it will not be in gloom but in 
the soft sweet light of memory that they who 
have been wont to walk with her and are now 
deprived of her companionship will have hence- 
forward to tread their weary way. • . • She is 
gone. I do not expect ever to see her like 
again." 

He had much besides his own sorrows to 
think of. It was a bad time to negotiate when 
the Chinese thought Britain's hold on India was 
weakening, and when the Home Government was 
intently occupied with that problem. Lord Elgin 
was somewhat scornful of the supineness of 
Government that let the abuses in India grow 
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to the point of mutiny, and then in a panic 
almost concluded that the game was up in the 
East. He gives an ironical receipt for a method 
to make sure of popular support " Never inter- 
fere to check an evil until it has attained such 
proportions that all the world sees plainly the 
necessities of the case. ... I am not at all sure 
but that the time is approaching when foresight 
will be a positive disqualification in a statesman." 
While criticizing the Home Government he f ^ 
himself was under fire. The most vigorous 
Englishman at Canton was the acting Consul, . 
Mr. Parkes, who had thorough insight into the ' 
Chines^ character. Though the two men in 
time understood and respected each other, at 
first Parkes chafed at what he considered un* 
necessary hauteur in Lord Elgin towards the 
resident English. He thought Lord Elgin 
exaggerated the faults of his countrymen in 
dealing with the Chinese, and that he had not 
sounded the depths of Chinese stubbornness and 
duplicity. Perhaps the peer showed too clearly 
his suspicion of the motives of a merely com- 
mercial community ; to them it seemed as if he 
thought his chief mission in China was to protect 
the Chinese from British greed. 

Lord Elgin soon found that he could hope 
for nothing from Yeh, and on December 12, 1857, 
a day upon which his heart was gladdened by 
news of the relief of Lucknow, he joined Baron 
Gros in sending an ultintatum. The British 
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demanded the fulfilment of treaty obligations, and 
compensation to British subjects for losses ; if no 
settlement was reached forthwith, the matter was 
to be placed in the hands of the military and 
naval commanders. It was an ignoble prospect 
that lay before the allies. Although a desultory 
struggle had been going on for months, the mass 
of the Chinese population was still unconscious 
that anything like real war was imminent Lord 
Elgin knew that to make war on Canton meant 
the massacre of innocent people, who already 
were suffering terribly from the foreign blockade. 
One day the French admiral sent ashore to a 
village near Canton a few casks of damaged 
biscuits, and such a rush for this poor spoil 
ensued that some people were drowned. When 
the British approached the Chinese shore, not 
even a pistol was fired at them. A gunboat went 
aground near one of the quays of Canton, and 
the officers coolly called on the Chinese crowd 
to help pull her off, which they cheerfully did. 
** Fancy having to fight such people," says Lord 
Elgin; ''I hate the whole thing so much that 
I cannot trust myself to write about it" The 
issue raised in regard to the Arrow he thought 
utterly frivolous ; " that wretched question of the 
Arrow,'' he wrote, ''is a scandal to us, and is so 
considered, I have reason to know, by all except 
the few who are personally compromised." But he 
agreed with the resolute Parkes as to the need of 
a better understanding at Canton with the Chinese. 
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On December 24 Lord Elgin gave Yeh forty- 
eight hours to deliver over the city. Failing 
this, Canton would be bombarded and taken. 
Lord Elgin fixed the dates so that December 
25, Christmas Day, should not see the first 
attack. In the Church Calendar the " Massacre 
of the Innocents " happened to be the day when 
the bombardment should begin, and in view of 
the fate impending over Canton there was a grim 
fitness in the season. '' I never felt so ashamed 
of myself in my life," Lord Elgin said to Commo- 
dore Elliot (one of the naval officers in China), 
and when Elliot asked why, he replied, that he 
was earning for himself a place in the Litany as 
" plague, pestilence, and famine.** 

Of course Yeh would not yield; he was 
reported to be spending much time in sacri- 
ficing to an idol. So, on Monday, December 
28, with terrific noise, the bombardment of 
Canton began, and was watched by crowds of 
Chinese spectators from the adjacent hillsides. 
It lasted for twenty-seven hours. Few shells 
were thrown into the heart of the town, and in 
consequence the loss of life was not great ; in 
all probability not more than two hundred fell. 
As usual, the Chinese, with no esprit de corps^ 
proved quite unable to hold their own against 
European discipline. When the forts were 
assaulted by the troops, resistance was so slight 
that on the second day the British and French 
flags were flying over the defences of Canton, 
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and the city was at this mercy of the allies. On 
January i, 1858, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, 
who, as civilians, had passively awaited the result 
of military operations, landed with some ceremony, 
and marched with their escorts to the headquarters 
on Magazine Hill, commanding an extensive view 
of the city and of the surrounding country. The 
experience was interesting. To a handful of foreign 
troops had fallen a place containing 1,000,000 
people, and it lay at their feet that January 
afternoon, says Lord Elgin, "as a city of the 
dead," in impressive and almost painful silence. 
Though many of the people were flying from the 
stricken city, the houses lining the various streets 
cut off the view of any movement of the popula- 
tion, and this strengthened the impression of 
deathlike stillness. 

No more in London than in Pekin did the 
capture of Canton produce much effect When 
Lord Palmerston's political life hung in the 
balance on the Arrow question, every one was 
interested in events in China, but that phase of 
the issue had passed away, and The Times said 
of the fall of Canton, "nobody is giving the 
smallest thought to the matter." So little was 
Pekin moved that trade with the English in the 
north went bravely on; the only people vitally 
concerned were the Cantonese themselves. To 
thousands the occupation involved utter ruin ; on 
the ground that it had been taken by assault the 
troops were allowed to pillage the captured city, 
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and the victors secured immense treasure, which 
the Cantonese proved quite willing to carry to 
the warships. 

"Our Jacks," says Oliphant, "presented a 
most grotesque appearance, as they returned to 
their ships waving Chinese banners, their heads 
covered with mandarins' caps, and their knapsacks 
filled with spoils of a miscellaneous description ; 
though, to do them justice, we may fairly con- 
jecture that these were rather ornamental than 
useful in their character. In this respect our 
simple tars presented a marked contrast in their 
looting propensities to their more prudent com- 
rades among the allies. These latter possessed 
a wonderful instinct for securing portable articles 
of value ; and, while honest Jack was flourishing 
down the street with a broad grin of triumph on 
his face, a bowl of goldfish under one arm, and 
a cage of canary birds under the other, honest 
Jean, with a demure countenance and no external 
display, was conveying his well-lined pockets to 
the waterside." 

Perhaps the Chinese are less blindly submis- 
sive to their rulers than we often suspect ; at any 
rate, a strong feeling against Yeh was soon 
apparent. To capture that impracticable ruler 
wa^ most desirable, and, on January 5, it was 
resolved to send an English and French column 
into the city to seize him. Guided by the inde- 
fatigable Parkes, the small forces marched directly 
to Yeh's yamen (official residence), but for a time 
he eluded them. His rambling palace seemed 
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empty, and an old man who was found reading in 
a garden told the searchers that Yeh had been 
absent for five days. But this venerable deceiver 
was made to disclose the fact that Yeh had taken 
refuge in the yamen of the Tartar general. It 
seemed at first dangerous to take a small force to 
that point in the very heart of a hostile city, but 
with two Chinese as guides it was done. The 
doors of the yamen were found closed, and when 
the blue-jackets broke them open and rushed in, 
an old man dressed as a nmndarin threw himself 
at their feet and said he was Yeh. But Parkes 
knew that Yeh was a very fat man, which this 
mandarin was not. The blue-jackets swarmed 
through the place, and at length found Yeh at the 
extreme rear of the yamen, making the grotesque 
efforts of a very fat man to get over the wall. 
Captain Sir Astley Cooper Kay seized him round 
the neck, and, held also by his long tail and with 
fifty blue-jackets dancing round him, brandishing 
drawn swords and revolvers and cheering wildly, 
he may well have thought that his hour had come. 
By evening both he and the Tartar general in 
command at Canton were prisoners on one of the 
warships. Yeh conducted himself with becoming 
dignity ; he inquired politely if his captors were 
likely to kill him, and, a little later, tried to keep 
up the assumption that he had come on board to 
n^otiate with Lord Elgin. He was a sufficiently 
disgusting object, with his enormous bulk, his 
black teeth, dirty hands, and horror of water. 
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He boasted that he had worn his greasy coat for 
ten years, and he boasted besides that in his time 
he had put to death 100,000 people, and had 
ordered the massacre of two or three times as 
many more in the towns and villages which he 
had punished for rebellion. So expert had be- 
come his executioners, that The Times correspon- 
dent declared from personal knowledge that a 
single man cut off twenty heads in a minute at 
Canton. Sometimes Yeh with even less of mercy 
had stooped to torture not only men but women ; 
the wife of a rebel general he had slowly killed 
by slicing the flesh from her body. His day 
was oven Since his presence was thought to 
have a disturbing effect upon the Chinese, he was 
sent to Calcutta, where he soon died, to the last 
showing impassive contempt for his barbarian 
captors. 

Soon the conquerors were going everywhere 
about Canton, and, though they went in small 
parties of sometimes only two, they were not 
molested A litde union and resolution would, it 
should seem, have made this ** barbarian ^ triumph 
impossible. But the Chinese had neither. Feeble 
as Yeh's leadership had been, now that he was 
gone they were utterly helpless; there was no 
patriotism, no public spirit to which an appeal 
could be made. The leaderless people supinely 
waited for others to act, and, with a great province 
containing 20,000,000 people on their hands, the 
allies were sorely puzzled. They had among 
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them only two or three persons who understood 
Chinese, and obviously so few could not administer 
the affairs of the city. At length, after anxious 
deliberation, Lord Elgin and those acting with i 

him decided to instal as the ruler of Canton the 
Lieutenant-Governor Pehkwei, who had stood 
next to the deposed Yeh. With him was asso- 
ciated the Tartar general, and both were to be 
subject to the final authority of a European com- 
mission of three, with Parkes as the leading spirit 
On January 9, with considerable state to 
strike the imagination of the people, the new rule 
was finally inaugurated, but not without a comical 
mishap. The British and French Plenipoten- 
tiaries, preceded by military bands and followed 
by a body of troops, passed through the crowded 
*' Avenue of Benevolence and Love" (China is 
the flowery kingdom !) to the Governor's yamen. 
But when the ceremony of handing over the 
government to the two high officials was to be 
completed, it was found that these gentlemen 
were safely in prison, and that no orders had been 
given to produce them. Though they were sent 
for hastily, night was ^ling before Lord Elgin, 
in the arrogant tone necessary to impress the 
Chinese, informed them of the conditions on which 
they were to hold power. The two mandarins, 
with, as Oliphant says, *'that charmed and de- 
lighted manner which a Chinaman puts on when 
he is powerless and alarmed," accepted the trust, 
and at once entered upon their duties. So ended 
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what Lord Elgin called '' about the strangest day 
which has yet occurred in Chinese history — the 
Governor of this arrogant city of Canton accepting 
office at the hand of two barbarian chiefs." 

Canton began soon to forget its recent troubles. 
But " looting " still continued, the work sometimes 
of Chinese desperadoes, though sometimes too of 
the more lawless of the conquerors. When order 
was once more restored, the British sailors were 
kept on board their ships, and depredations were 
punished with the cat — an effective deterrent But 
in the French force, as Lord Elgin notes with 
regret, flogging was no longer permitted j in con- 
sequence the men had less fear of punishment, and 
kept up their plundering persistently. A fortnight 
after the city was taken. Lord Elgin found that 
pillage was still going on. To him it seemed bad 
enough that the capture itself was accompanied 
by pillage; now, with a new civil Government 
established, he resolved that it should stop. 
Though the military and naval authorities were 
the ones to deal direcdy with it, he still had a 
weapon in his own hands, and he let it be under- 
stood that if " looting " continued he would, as a 
political measure, order the evacuation of the city, 
continuing to hold only some points of vantage as 
a basis of negotiations with the Emperor. " No 
human power," he said, "shall induce me to 
accept the office of oppressor of the people." A 
good many thought his policy too mild. But he 
held firmly to a moderate course, and he was 
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much pleased by praise from Mr. Reed, the Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States, for his " gende 
and discreet counsels." The threat of evacuation 
proved effectivei and " looting " was more vigor- 
ously checked. 

Within a week or two Canton was so orderly 
that Lord Elgin, accompanied by only two sailorsi 
and by Mr., afterwards Sir Thomas, Wade, who 
knew Chinese, took long walks through the 
crowded streets. From no one of its thousands 
did he meet with disrespect. In the slums of a 
European city of the same size, signs of drunken- 
ness would be everywhere; but, though Canton 
was only a dreary waste of small and poor houses, 
the population was sober and, in consequence, 
civil ; if the Chinese use opiiun to excess, it is at 
least without the maddening effect of gin. The 
people had wan and haggard faces. Amid foul 
odours and degrading sights Lord Elgin made his 
way by wet, narrow, tortuous streets, to one of 
the prisons, where he saw horrors " beyond what 
I could have pictured to myself." He found 
prisoners confined in dens like those used in 
Europe for wild beasts. The pestilential atmo- 
sphere, it is true, could not have been worse than 
that which Howard found in the English prisons 
less than a century earlier, but it was sickening, 
and from it were carried out human beings wasted 
so that their legs were no thicker than a man's 
wrist, covered with foul wounds, the result of 
severe bastinadoing, and gasping for the food 
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which the prison authorities thought it no part of 
their duty to furnish. A child of ten was brought 
lying squat upon a board, with legs paralyzed and 
useless from having been ironed together for 
iponths. In a court to which Lord Elgin was 
attracted by groans, rats were preying upon the 
corpseof oneof the diseased and famished prisoners, 
lying there among the living. He released several, 
who claimed to have been in the service of 
Europeans, and so under their protection ; and he 
ventured to send to Pehkwei, the new Governor 
of Canton, as a sample of Canton prison manage- 
ment, a half-dead boy of fifteen, whom he found 
in chains. But Pehkwei was furious at this inter- 
ference with his administration, and threatened to 
commit suicide. *' I am not a man greedy of life," 
he wrote, " and, sooner than be thus unreasonably 
oppressed, I would gladly give my life to the 
State." Dealing with such officials die reformer's 
work is not easy. Lord Elgin's charge against 
Chinese administration was not so much of wanton 
cruelty as of utter neglectfulness and lack of 
foresight 

Upon Pekin the capture of Canton produced 
still no effect In truth, in this amazing China, 
the war in the south had hardly interrupted 
friendly relations and peaceful commerce with 
the British in the nortL Throughout Lord 
Elgin had been convinced that the only way to 
bring the Emperor to terms was by a direct 
menace to Pekin, and he agreed with the other 
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Plenipotentiaries that now they must all proceed 
northward to treat in the neighbourhood of the 
Chinese Court. On February lo the blockade 
of Canton was raised, and the next day Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros addressed letters to the 
Chinese Government at Pekin, declaring that the 
foreign occupation of the city would continue 
until China should concede the two chief points 
—of receiving foreign Minbters at or near the 
Court, and of permitting freer intercourse with 
foreigners throughout China. They demanded 
that an Imperial Commissioner should be sent to 
Shanghai, in the north, to negotiate, and they 
declared that if by the end of March such an 
officer with adequate powers had not appeared, 
they would take steps to enforce their views. 

Lord Elgin was glad to leave Canton. That 
the ships might refit he went first to Hong Kong 
for two weeks, and then in the early days of 
March, in the warship Furious^ he set out for 
Shanghai, whither he was to be followed by 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, who had agreed 
to assemble there a considerable naval force 
by April i. The recent events at Canton had 
been well fitted to lead a man clothed with 
such heavy responsibilities to define clearly his 
line of action, and a leisurely journey northward 
gave Lord Elgin time to review the situation. 
An admirable correspondent, his letters to Lady 
Elgin at this time were, as he said, at once his 
*' conscience and his memory ; " he was examining 
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himself before the tribunal of conscience, and in 
one letter he lays down these admirable rules — 

" Do nothing with which your own conscience 
can reproach you ; nothing in its largest sense ; 
nothing including omission as well as commission ; 
not nothing only in the meaning of having done 
no ill, but nothing also in the meaning of having 
omitted no opportunity of doing good. You are 
then well with yourself.^* He makes the half 
cynical addition, "If it is worth while to be well 
with others — succeed." Admirable but difficult 
rules for a statesman, to whom sins of omission, 
the washing his hands of responsibility and leaving 
action to others, are so easy ! 

Lord Elgin had always a keen eye for the 
characteristics of the Chinese, so curiously different 
from the people of the other great oriental state, 
India. Since in China there is no caste, the 
people are free from the sectarian fanaticism of 
India. Religious leaders, as such, command but 
little respect Near Ningpo, where Lord Elgin 
halted on the journey northward, in taking a long 
walk he was accompanied by some curious and 
good-natured Chinese, to point out the sights, 
and adds that one among them, '' a very dirty lad, 
without a tail, proved to be the priest. . . . They 
do not appear to have a particle of respect for 
their religion, and yet they spend a good deal of 
money on their temples." Though he saw much 
to admire in these industrious and inoffensive 
people, he found in their extreme poverty and 
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their ignorance no inducement to value greatly 
the ancient civilization of which China boasted. 

Before the end of March Lord Elgin arrived 
at Shanghai, the most northerly port at which 
Europeans then had treaty rights, and the nearest 
to Pekin. The foreign settlement, a town by 
itself, with houses built and furnished in the 
European fashion, was imposing after the spectacle 
of native squalor at Canton. Shanghai was, 
indeed, so thoroughly Europeanized as to be a 
very dear place to live in ; a comparatively small 
house cost from ;f 300 to ;^400 a year. To 
strengthen the likeness to a European city there 
were even policemen in the garb familiar to 
London. But no more at Shanghai than at 
Canton had the Europeans been able so to 
impress the Chinese as to break down their 
exclusive attitude, and Lord Elgin could perceive 
not the slightest disposition to make concessions. 
Instead of finding, as he had desired, an Imperial 
Commissioner with full powers to treat, he re- 
ceived merely a message, and it was not from the 
Imperial Secretary of State to whom he had 
written. This high official would not condescend 
to deal direcdy with a foreigner, and it was through 
the Governor-General of the Province that his 
arrogant mandate was communicated The Am- 
bassador of Great Britain was brusquely informed 
that an Imperial Commissioner could not do busi- 
ness at Shanghai, and that the Plenipotentiaries 
might deal with China only by returning to 
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Canton. There they should await the arrival of 
a Commissioner, to take the place of Yeh, now 
declared to be dismissed from office and degraded. 
Not only Britain, but France, the United States, 
Russia, all were snubbed in this summary way ; 
with this difference, that the Russian representative 
was told to go to Amur. In face of such folly, 
Lord Elgin could only decide to advance towards 
Pekin. 

In order to impress the Chinese Government 
with the gravity of the situation, action must, 
above all, be prompt and decisive. It was urgent 
that a considerable fleet should gather quickly at 
the mouth of the Peiho, the water route to Pekin, 
to seize the forts there if necessary, and to send 
gunboats up the river to Tientsin. But unhappily 
Lord Elgin had no sufficient force. He was 
disappointed to receive a despatch from Admiral 
Seymour saying that, owing to continued troubles 
at Canton, his departure for Shanghai would be 
delayed at least ten days. Meanwhile the am* 
bassador did the best he could. Thinking it 
necessary to move on towards Pekin, he left at 
Shanghai an urgent message for the admiral to 
follow as quickly as possible, and set out with the 
Furious^ and two or three gunboats. 

The Gulf of Pecheli, across the entrance to 
which Port Arthur and Wei-hei-wei now face each 
other, is not an attractive region, and as Lord 
Elgin's small fleet approached the mouth of the 
Peiho the prospect was desolate in the extreme. 
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A shallow sea of muddy water, a low-lying shore 
in great part arid wastes of sand from which 
came hot winds and choking clouds of dust, united 
to make the outlook less than cheerful. The 
British found the resourceful Russian Ambassador, 
Admiral Poutiatine, at the front as usual, anchored 
off the mouth of the Peiho, in his small steamer 
the Amerika, and there, eight miles from shore, 
and often with the land not visible. Lord Elgin 
took up his position. ''It was dreadful," says 
Oliphant, " to contemplate the prospect of remain- 
ing permanently at anchor in so forlorn a spot . . . 
The turbid waters were lashed into foam by gales 
which . • . kept the gulf in the condition of a 
cauldron of boiling pea-soup." To get into the 
Peiho, a bar must be crossed which at the highest 
tide had eleven feet of water, and, at the lowest, 
but one and a half. The Chinese mandarins 
exultingly believed that no warships could cross 
this bar, but, in any case, on both the north and 
south banks, inside the bar, forts — ^the now famous 
Taku Forts — menaced the further advance of 
unwelcome intruders. 

For weary weeks Lord Elgin lay here im- 
potent At first the little Slaney was the only 
gunboat which could cross the bar. Up the 
river passed hundreds of Chinese junks, carrying 
to Pekin the annual tribute of rice, upon which 
that city depended By cutting off these supplies 
Lord Elgin had planned to bring Pekin to terms, 
but with so small a force he was powerless, and 
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this the Chinese well understood Inside the bar 
the Taku Forts showed a great display of bunting, 
and playful invitations from their defenders to 
" come on " were not infrequent In some respects 
the English were not slow to " come on." The 
Slaney seized a few empty junks, and by trans- 
ferring to them a part of the coal and other 
equipment of the powerful gunboat Cormorant^ 
so lightened her that she got over the bar ; how 
she could get away in the face of a possible 
reverse was another matter. 

The position of the allies improved steadily. 
By April 24 a considerable fleet had arrived, 
and, with the British and French admirals now on 
the spot. Lord Elgin and his colleagues felt it safe 
to send a further letter to Yu, the Secretary of 
State, to say that for six days they would await 
at Taku the arrival of a Chinese Plenipotentiary, 
but that if he failed to come, the allies would feel 
free to take what further action seemed necessary. 
But still Yu would not deign to reply directly ; 
on April 30 a letter came, not from him, but from 
Tan, the Governor-General of Chili, who had no 
power to treat. By this time seven warships had 
succeeded in crossing the bar ; and the appeal to 
force was imminent On May i the ships were 
ready for action. Admiral Seymour had issued 
a general order outlining the plan of attack, and 
every one was eager for the fray ; but, at the last 
moment, the admirals decided that they must 
delay until they understood better the strength of 
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the forts, and for weeks still the ships lay supinely 
before the jeering and now defiant Chinese. 

In truth, Lord Elgin's plan to advance up the 
Peiho was, in the end, all but pronounced im- 
practicable by the naval authorities. When diplo- 
macy had proved futile, and he and Baron Gros 
called upon the admirals to take the forts, they 
replied that, although some ships had crossed the 
bar, they had made no reconnaissance, and that 
they could give no promise to attack the forts ; 
their intention. Lord Elgin thought, was to leave 
the Peiho without bringing the Imperial Govern- 
ment to terms. Naturally, at this, the man who 
was responsible for British policy in the East 
fretted and fumed. He had no control over the 
military and naval authorities ; he could only bring 
to bear upon them the resources of his logic 
" I had," he wrote later, " no instructions from 
• • . Government, except the intimation that they 
were desirous of finishing the affair, and that they 
left it to me to determine what the honour and 
the commercial interests of England required. . . • 
I struck out a plan which I firmly believed would 
enable me to accomplish both objects. . • • This plan 
consisted in a rapid move upon the capital by the 
route of Tientsin ; a diplomatic move in the first 
instance, but so supported that it could, if necessary, 
repel hostility. I was perfecdy satisfied that this 
plan, if carried boldly and rapidly into execution, 
would not be attended with any serious difficulty. 
I had therefore • • • the game in my hands. 
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Imagine my position when I found that the whole 
of my plan, with the important issues involved, 
was absolutely at the mercy of the naval authorities, 
who had resolved to thwart it" 

Of course, Admirals Seymour and Rigault 
urged reasons to justify their hesitation at the 
last moment in adopting the plan of Lord Elgin ; 
that it was due to no lack of daring on the part 
of the naval officers was proved in the following 
year by the splendid, if reckless, courage of the 
allies in attacking these same forts ; that the 
danger was real was seen in the disastrous defeat 
of the assailants on that occasion. On the other 
hand, the admirals should not have risked send- 
ing so many ships into what might have proved a 
helpless position across the bar before they had 
finally resolved to follow up this advance. There 
was a controversy at the time which has now lost 
its interest Unquestionably the morale of the 
Chinese was improved by the obvious hesitation 
of their assailants ; no doubt, too, the forts were 
made stronger during the delay. But in the end 
the admirals decided to carry out the first plan of 
attack, and the fleets joyfully welcomed the re- 
newed assurance of a fight Two gunboats, the 
Nimrod and the Cormorant^ edged in closer and 
closer to the forts, hoping that the Chinese would 
precipitate action by firing on them. But the 
Chinese only waved flags, and shouted hoots and 
jeers and enticing invitations to " come on." At 
last the allies were in a position to make a 
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final demand. On May 17 more gunboats went 
dancing merrily over the bar, took up a position 
at long range, and waited The dinauement was 
not to be until the next day. On the morning of 
the 20th, an English and a French naval officer, 
accompanied by Mr. Lay, an interpreter, landed, 
with the intimation that since the allies were 
determined to proceed up the river, in order to 
treat with the Emperor at a point nearer Pekin, 
the forts must for safety be in their hands, and 
that two hours would be given the Chinese to 
evacuate the forts and permit of their occupation 
by the allies. Such a demand the Chinese com- 
mander dared not accept. To yield would have 
meant execution by the Emperor's order ; to fight 
and fail could involve nothing worse, and, with a 
dark fate over him in any case, the Chinese leader 
resolved to fight. 

The allied admirals waited the allotted time, 
and then, promptly at two o'clock, the ships were 
ordered to take up their positions. The English 
complained that the French had the best places, 
and that while, for the chief attack, four French 
gunboats were told off, the British had only 
two. But this was because the large French 
boats were better fitted for this than for the 
other tasks of the day ; in any case, the British 
had their share of the fighting. While the 
Cormorant was to break the boom and to attack 
the two forts on the north side, the Nimrods 
work was against the three forts on the south. 
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After two o'clock there was a breathless pause 
for the signal to attack. It had hardly ap- 
peared when the Cormorant, well in advance of 
her French allies, dashed ahead ; with a shock 
and a stagger she went through the boom, but 
not before the Chinese forts opened fire. Taking 
up her position, she poured such a tempest of iron 
into the northern forts that within twenty minutes, 
and before the French ships came up, they were 
silenced. The Nimrod, aided by the French, 
was equally successful against the southern forts, 
and the loss was but slight. When the forts were 
nearly silenced, the next thing was to send in 
landing-parties to storm them. From the main- 
top of the Nimrod OXv^zxiX, watched the little 
British gunboats tow in the landing-parties of both 
nations, and, when the first blue-jacket jumped 
into a battery, he saw the terror of its surprised 
occupants, their headlong flight with outstretched 
arms, and Jack, with drawn cutlass, tearing after 
them. After an incredibly short time the forts 
were all in the hands of the victors. 

Examination showed that though quite un- 
scientific in plan, the forts were well armed, and 
built of solid masonry, faced by earth on the sea- 
front Some of the guns were of good calibre 
and exquisite finish, and the supply of ammunition 
was adequate. But the Chinese, though pro- 
verbially indifferent to death, have, oddly enough, 
little courage to face danger ; they are not afraid 
to die, but they dread being half frightened to 
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death. Oliphant, always eager to be at the centre 
of interest, landed on the south side, and, after 
some weeks of canned provisions, he welcomed 
the repast of oranges and pomegranates which he 
found spread out in one of the Chinese tents. But 
even his light-hearted curiosity was shocked by 
the horrors of war. In one of the forts filled with 
French sailors there was a sudden explosion; 
some of the maddened occupants rushed out and 
threw themselves in their agony over the glacis 
into the muddy ditch at its base ; one of them, 
crawling out on the opposite side more dead than 
alive, retained almost in extremis the national 
spirit ; he feebly waved his cap over his head and 
shouted, ••Vive TEmpereur, vive la France!" 
Nearly forty were seriously injured, and most of 
them died, but apart from this there were few 
casualties on the side of the allies. Oliphant 
joined a party which proceeded to the head* 
quarters of the acting commandant of the forts ; 
here was further tragedy, for this officer, Tehkwei, 
was found dead in his house with his throat cut ; 
he had committed suicide to save himself from dis- 
grace. At the village of Taku the allies might have 
cut off the retreating Chinese, but they desired 
only the possession of the forts. The villagers 
gathered in a group to watch the fight, and were 
apparently ready to be friendly with either side. 

The work of taking the forts threw Lord Elgin 
into the background ; for the time diplomacy was 
in suspense, and he had to wait patiendy in the 
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Furious for the admirals to do their work. When 
the forts had been captured the next step was to 
proceed up the river to the great city of Tientsin, 
and, by menacing it, to show Pekin that even the 
capital was at the mercy of the allies. The only 
barrier to the approach of Tientsin was the pos- 
sible difficulty of navigating the riven It winds 
through a low-lying plain in an exceeding complex 
way. At places it is very narrow — not wider than 
the Thames at Richmond — and the larger French 
gunboats found great difficulty in taking the 
curves. But the smaller and more powerful 
British boats had no trouble. Though they were 
able a litde later to cover the whole distance in 
eight hours, on this first occasion the ascent to 
Tientsin took some days. So far as known, no 
foreign keel had ever before ploughed those 
waters, and as the flotilla slowly worked its way 
up, the interest of the inhabitants at the strange 
spectacle was intense. Squatting on the banks, 
they made a long blue line. Their dominant 
thought was that a new king had come to over- 
throw the old one ; when approached they shouted, 
"Hail, O king! come and reign over us." At 
the prospect they showed every mark of good- 
will, which is somewhat strange, since the one 
thing that seems to hold together the loose- 
jointed Chinese Empire is devotion to the 
emperor. But apparendy it matters little who 
the emperor is, as long as he can command 
deference to his authority. 
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their senses was now seen to be right. Hardly 
had the warships reached Tientsin when an 
Imperial Decree was received stating that two 
commissioners of the highest rank were setting 
out at once. 

Meanwhile Oliphant hurried back to the 
Purtaus^ making the journey in eight hours, and 
at once Lord Elgin and Baron Gros set out in 
a British gunboat for Tientsin. They passed up 
at night. To the Ambassador, whose coming 
might mean so much for weal or woe to this 
helpless people, the silent banks with their sleep- 
ing population were impressive. Though he saw 
the need of firm measures with China, in his own 
mind he was not wholly at ease as to the part 
the English were taking in the East among 
these timid, ignorant, and uncomplaining people. 
English traders had often done what, to a high- 
minded man like Lord Elgin, was profoundly 
disturbing. '' I have an instinct in me," he said, 
'which loves righteousness and hates iniquity, 
and all this keeps me in a perpetual boil." But 
none the less was he prepared to beat the 
Chinese Government at its own game of haughty 
insolence, and he saw his path before him quite 
clearly. 

The population of Tientsin, much interested 
by a startling novelty, lined the water's edge, and 
even waded in waist-deep to see the arrival of 
the Ambassadors. Lord Elgin took up his quarters 
in a temple, and made requisitions upon the 

K 
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Chinese authorities for provisionSi scHnetimes in 
arrogant terms, though he always paid for what 
he got In order to impress the Chinese he 
surrounded himself with considerable ceremony. 
When obliged to make any official progress 
through the streets, he had a strong military guard, 
and was preceded on some occasions by a band 
whose music startled the orientals. The members 
of his suite moved about quite freely. They 
demanded horses from the authorities of Tientsin, 
and were promptly supplied with the offscourings 
oS the city. When ^ey incontinently rejected 
these, they secured at length fairly decent animals, 
as a reward for their insistence. 

The city itself was not attractive. The streets 
indeed were better and wider than those of a 
southern city like Canton, but they were utterly 
squalid, with everywhere signs of loathsome disease 
and callousness to suffering. 

"The banks of the river,** says Oliphant, 
"swarmed with men who lived entirely on the 
garbage and ofial that were flung from the ships, 
or were swept up by the tide from the city. 
There was an eddy just in front of our yamun, m 
which dead cats, etc., used to gyrate, and into 
which stark-naked figures were constantly plimg- 
ing in search of some delicate morsel. Their 
clothing generally consisted of a piece of mat or 
tattered sacking, which they wore, not round their 
waist, but thrown negligently over their shoulders 
— it was difficult to divine for what purpose, as 
decency was ignored, and in the month of June 
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warmth was not a desideratum. Cutaneous 
diseases of the most loathsome character met the 
eye in the course of the shortest walk, and objects 
so frightful that their vitality seemed a mockery 
of existence shocked the coarsest sensibilities. 
Upon several occasions I saw life ebbing from 
some wretched sufferer as he lay at his post of 
mendicancy. One old woman, in particular, 
attracted my attention. She used to lie motion- 
less on a mat in the centre of the road, a diseased 
skeleton. She had just strength enough to clutch 
at cash that was flung at her. One day this 
strength seemed to have failed ; I looked closer, 
and she was dead. A few hours after, I repassed ; 
but her place knew her no more : she had been 
carried away and cast upon a dung-heap. I was 
riding on the outskirts of the city one day, and 
saw a man carrying another on his back. At 
first I thought the burden was a corpse ; but, as 
I approached nearer, a certain flexibility of the 
legs, as they trailed in the dust behind, undeceived 
me. This was one of the city scavengers who 
prowl the streets for dying beggars, and when 
they find one in whom life is almost extinct, they 
bear him off to some suburban Aceldama, and 
fling him from their shoulders, a premature feast 
for crows and vultures. Certainly, if the imagi- 
nation of the Chinaman who named this city 
Tientsin, 'heavenly spot,' could form no higher 
idea of an abode of bliss, it is difficult to con- 
ceive what must have been his notion of the 
opposite extreme. 
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iposite extreme." 

Oliphant and his companions took long rides 
the country, and one day, going towards Pekin, 
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they saw approaching on the highway the dust of 
a great cortige. The people who happened to be 
on the road brought themselves to the attitude of 
" attention " that German navvies assume when a 
train is passing; runners preceding the cortege 
cleared the way and pressed back the people on 
each side ; and then in two stately chairs carried 
by eight bearers passed the two Commissioners, 
Kweiliang and Hwashana, sent at last to treat 
with the invaders. A dusty crowd of followers 
and a number of baggage waggons brought up 
the rear. In the person of these Commissioners 
Lord Elgin seemed now direcdy in touch with 
the Emperor*s Government, but force alone had 
effected this result. More troops were hurrying 
north from Hong Kong ; Pekin was at his mercy. 
Yet even now any sign of weak resolution or of 
yielding would lead the Chinese once more to be 
arrogant and unbinding. 

When a formal interview was arranged to 
exchange powers, Lord Elgin determined to 
make it an imposing ceremonial. The place of 
meeting was a temple in an open plain two and a 
half miles distant On an intensely hot afternoon 
the procession set out — ^twelve chairs, a guard of 
150 marines, and the band of the Calcutta. A 
dense crowd lined the streets, but Lord Elgin 
notes that not a single woman was visible ; along 
the narrow thoroughfares the procession went, 
drums beating, the band playing, and the crowd 
divided between emotions of excitement and fear 
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at the strange spectacle. Even Chinese impassive 
dignity must have felt some misgivings when 
150 bearded men filed into the inmost court of 
the " Temple of Oceanic Influences/* and at the 
hoarse word of command, to the beating of the big 
drum, let their muskets come down with a ringing 
clank upon the pavement. 

Then the business proceeded. The senior 
Commissioner, Kweiliang, was a venerable person, 
the second of the great officials of the Empire ; 
his colleague, Hwashana, a younger man, was also 
of high rank, and conspicuous as a scholar and 
a poet— distinctions that command more general 
respect in China than in Europe. Since duplicity 
is normal in Chinese diplomacy. Lord Elgin knew 
that he must be ceaselessly alert ; he knew too 
that the Chinese would believe that he meant 
what he said only if he made his demands 
imperiously. Having some doubt whether the 
Commissioners had full powers, he determined to 
test this at once. When his own powers from 
his Sovereign had been read, Kweiliang, holding 
the paper reverendy over his head before unfold- 
ing it, produced the Commissioners' powers, signed 
by the Emperor's own hand. Though Mr. Wade, 
who translated it, declared that the powers were 
fairly large, there was one defect — the Com- 
missioners had not the Kwang-fang, a seal of office 
given to high officials. When Lord Elgin sternly 
called attention to this defect, the Chinese Com- 
missioners declared that only permanent officials 
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received the Kwang-fang. But Lord Elgin had 
found his opportunity to play the part of the 
'intractable barbarian;" he rose abrupdy, de- 
claring that the Commissioners had not satisfied 
him as to their powers, refused proffered refresh- 
ment, and, amid something like panic on the part 
of the Chinese, re-entered his diair. The band 
and the marines filed away as they had come ; 
Tientsin had the second sensation of a foreign 
procession through its streets, and as evening fell 
Lord Elgin reached his quarters. His policy 
proved entirely successful. The seal Kwang-fang 
came promptly from Pekin, and thenceforth 
business proceeded satisfactorily. 

Lord Elgin demanded persistently two things 
— ^that a British Minister should have the right to 
reside permanently at Pekin, and that British 
subjects might travel to all parts of the empire 
for trading purposes. He made these demands in 
addition to those insisting among other things on 
indemnity for losses at Canton ; on the disuse of 
the term '' barbarians ** in official documents as 
describing British subjects ; and on the cancelling 
of a variety of vexatious duties, which were to be 
replaced by one ad valorem duty of two and a half 
per cent The first two demands were the most 
difficult, for they meant the end of Chinese seclusion; 
almost with tears Kweiliang and his colleague 
urged that the Emperor would put them to death 
if they conceded these points. But though Lord 
Elgin saw the dangers of their position, he 
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remained relentless, especially in regard to the 
right of sending a Minister to Pekin, which 
would, he knew, be a wholesome check upon the 
Emperor. The right need not, of course, be used, 
unless by arbitrary conduct the Court made it 
necessary for an envoy to beard the Emperor in 
his own capital. The Russian and the American 
Ministers tried to get Lord Elgin to abandon this 
claim ; his French colleague took the same 
attitude, and it is an instructive study in character 
to see how the man who, in Canada, had been 
charged with want of courage in a situation where 
he was called upon to efface himself, in China 
persisted in his demands in spite of the opposition 
of his own friends. His principle in dealing with 
the Chinese was to ask only what was just, and 
then not to abate one jot in his demands; to 
yield on one point was, he knew, to arouse 
Chinese hopes on a dozen others. In the end 
he secured the promise of all that he asked, 
and what he gained the other Powers of course 
also gained. 

By June 26 final terms had been arranged, 
and Tientsin saw another imposing array. To 
the " Temple of Oceanic Influences " Lord Elgin 
again went, this time with a force of 400 men 
and a procession half a mile long, and there 
with great ceremony the Treaty of Tientsin was 
signed, on the fifteenth anniversary of that of 
Nankin, which had closed the previous trouble with 
China. On this occasion the British Ambassador 
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accepted refreshments; but he had to complain 
that his own following did not behave properly. 
'* I had told the admiral that any of the officers 
of the squadron who liked to see the ceremony 
might attend, and this was made the excuse for 
the presence of a disorderly crowd, who rushed 
into the place where we signed the treaty, mobbed 
the Imperial Commissioners, stole the teacups, in 
short, conducted themselves very ill/' In due 
course the procession reformed, and at dark Lord 
Elgin reached his yamun, feeling that he had won 
a great success. 

The treaty provided for the reception of a 
resident Minister at Pekin, and permitted British 
subjects to travel and trade in all parts of the 
empire. Some new ports were opened as places 
of residence, among them, New-Chang in Man- 
churia; China was to pay about ^^1,300,000 for 
losses at Canton, and for the expenses of the 
war; within a year from the date of signature 
the formal ratifications of the treaty were to be 
exchanged at Pekin. Time was to show that it 
was not enough to make the Chinese sign a 
treaty, and Lord Elgin's critics have urged that, 
eager to leave Tientsin, he too readily accepted 
Chinese assurances. His work was still incomplete, 
for details of the commercial provisions remained 
to be adjusted, and to him it seemed that these 
could be settled as well at Shanghai as at 
Tientsin. But undoubtedly it would have been 
better to setde everything at Tientsin, and as a 
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final evidence of good faith to insist upon being 
received by the Emperor at Pekin. By specious 
promises Lord Elgin was really duped into 
believing that the difficulties with China were at 
last ended, when, in truth, only the presence of 
foreign troops at Pekin effected what he thought 
he had secured. But, on the other hand, it would 
not have been easy at the time to go to Pekin, for 
the season was already late, and, moreover, the 
Canton province was proving so troublesome 
that the available military force was required 
there. 

Lord Elgin went back to Shanghai as soon as 
possible, and, while the Chinese Commissioners 
were preparing to meet him there, he turned to 
another branch of his work in the East Before 
leaving Britain he had been instructed to negotiate, 
if possible, a treaty with Japan, which was still 
coyly holding aloof as far as possible from the 
advances of other nations. A beautiful steam 
yacht had been sent out as a present for the 
Japanese ruler, and now Lord Elgin found an 
opportunity to carry out this mission. Not with- 
out uneasiness did he leave China. In the south, 
the Pekin Government was already violating its 
promises ; incited by it, the Chinese "Braves" were 
harassing Canton, and more ships and troops were 
required to overawe them. Yet since, in the 
military movements, the Ambassador could have 
little place, for a brief period he was free to turn 
northward. On the last day of July, 1858, he 
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and his suite, with keen delight in the prospect of 
new and more attractive scenes, set out in the 
Furious, and the short 450 miles that separate 
Shanghai from Nagasaki in Japan proved to be 
the passage to a wholly new world. 



CHAPTER IV 

MISSION TO JAPAN, 1858 

ON August 3, 1858, Lord Elgin's squadron, 
consisting of three warships, the Furious, 
the Retribution, and the Lee, steamed 
up the beautiful series of channels dotted with 
islands that led to Nagasaki, a port in the far 
east of Japan remote from the capital. *' I have 
seen nothing so beautiful in point of scenery for 
many a long day,** Lord Elgin wrote. On each 
side were rugged and bold hills, but, where 
human labour was possible, the Japanese had 
made of the land a garden. 

"Here a village," writes Captain Sherard 
Osborn,* "there a quaint bark anchored in a 
sandy cove; now an official abode with square- 
cut terrace and upright fence, so properly stiff* 
starched and queer, you felt sure you had only 
to knock and that one of the barnacles of 
society would appear ; then, nesding in the midst 
of green trees and flowery gardens, were the pret- 
tiest ch&lets seen out of Switzerland; children 

* "A Cruise in Japanese Waters ;" a series of articles published 
first in BlackwootPs Magturine, 1858 and 1859, and republished in 
the author's collected works. He commanded the Furious. 

139 
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with no clothes at all, rolling on the grass or 
tumbling in and out ojf the water; whikt their 
respected parents with but few habiliments to 
incommode them gravely waved their fans, or 
sat gazing upon the newly arrived vessels. Oh I 
it was a goodly sight" 

Apart from the beauty of the scenery, the 
most impressive spectacle for the visitors was the 
multitude of guns and batteries frowning from 
every height and protecting every landing-place. 
As the ships approached, the garrisons of the 
batteries went to the guns, to show how well 
prepared they were, and sat quietly smoking their 
pipes while the officers on the parapets watched 
the progress of the visitors. Compared with 
European armaments the defences, though in 
some cases obviously solid, were no doubt poor 
enough, but their elaborate character showed 
Japan in 1858 to be a military nation. 

Nagasaki was the one place in Japan familiar 
at this time to the foreigner; and, carrying out 
a persistent resolve of exclusion, as complete as 
possible, from the outside world, the desire of 
the Japanese Government was to hold intercourse 
with other Governments there, and there only. 
At Nagasaki the Dutch had long traded, but 
under the severest restrictions. The penalty to 
the Japanese for unauthorized trading with them 
was death, and only under the most exacting 
supervision could a Dutchman leave his quarters 
on the little island of Deshima, three acres in 
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extent, to which his countrymen were confined, 
and go abroad in the town. But this system was 
now much relaxed. As the squadron steamed up 
to the narrow entrance of the harbour, an official, 
sitting at ease, reading, on the deck of a Japanese 
boat, waved a fan as a signal for the intruders to 
stop. It was unheeded, and the official, who 
appeared to expect this result, continued to read 
without showing further concern. But if he was 
unconcerned others were not. Japanese boats 
in pairs followed the ships; one pair of boats 
was navigated skilfully in the wash of the paddle 
wheels, while a zealous observer stood up, peered 
into the port-holes, and shouted out his observa- 
tions to shorthand writers with such success that, 
as the visitors learned, he missed noting but one 
gun in the armament of the Furious.^ 

When the ships had anchored, though the 
Japanese boats still hovered about, not one came 
near for a time, and the Dutch at Deshima showed 
no signs of consciousness that a British squadron 
had arrived. The truth was that the Dutch were 
in bed for their midday siesta. But when a boat 
went in to arouse them, and the rank of the 
Ambassador was made known, all was activity. 

* Captain Osbom cites an amusing instance of the minute 
work done by these guardians. A certain chaplain having at 
Vedo passed beyond the limits prescribed for foreigners, an 
official notification of his transgression was handed to him. This 
is what the observers reported : ^ On receiving the letter he stopped, 
read it, went on a short distance, stopped again, opened the letteiv 
and then returned." 
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"A boat-load of Japanese officials . . . came 
crowding on the deck in the most easy, un- 
embarrassed manner imaginable, smiling blandly, 
and affably, and talking Dutch, which, however, 
nobody on board understood." Their inquisitive- 
ness knew no bounds. They wanted to know 
the name, rank, age, and business of all on boards 
where they had come from, what they wanted, 
and where they were going. But it was done 
with such charming good- nature and courtesy that 
the visitors were delighted with their reception. 
So little was known of Japan that they had 
expected to find barbarism, where there was 
in fact a highly developed civilization* The 
Japanese, wrote Lord Elgin, are "the nicest 
people possible." Though uncommunicative 
about all things Japanese, the officials, who wore 
two swords sticking out behind like stiff double 
tails, were courteous, and perhaps tried to make 
Nagasaki as attractive as possible so that Lord 
Elgin might be content to go nowhere else. The 
city of Nagasaki itself was in vivid contrast with 
what the visitors had seen in China. 

" Instead of an indefinite congeries of houses," 
writes Oliphant, '^ built apparenuy on no settled 
plan, and so close together that tne streets which 
divided them are completely concealed, we saw 
before us a wide, spacious street, about a mile in 
length, flanked by neat houses, generally of two 
stories, with tiled or wooden roofs, and broad 
eaves projecting over the lower story. A pavd 
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ran down the centre of the street, on each side of 
which it was carefully gravelled to the gutters. 
No wheeled vehicle, or beast of burden, was 
however visible, but in default a plentiful sprink- 
ling of foot-passengers gave it an air of life and 
animation. It terminated in the distance in a 
flight of steps, which soon disappeared amid the 
foHage of the hillside, crowned with a temple or 
tea-house, or gleaming with the white-washed 
walb of some fireproof store-house. As we 
traversed its entire length, no foul odours assailed 
our nostrils, or hideous cutaneous objects offended 
our eyesight; nor did inconvenient walls or 
envious shutters debar us from inspecting, as we 
passed along, the internal economy of the shops 
and dwellings on each side. Light wooden 
screens, neatly papered and running^ on slides, 
are for the most part pushed back in the day- 
time, and the passer-by looks through the house 
to where the waving shrubs of a cool-looking back- 
garden invite him to extend his investigations." 

We now understand that the Japanese are 
perhaps the cleanest nation in the world ; among 
the sights of Nagasaki nothing more impressed 
the visitors than the bathing habits of the people. 
After the day's work every one took a hot bath. 
Lord Elgin observed with some astonishment 
what has since surprised other visitors, the 
absence of the sense of modesty in some, at least, 
of the Japanese women, even of the upper classes. 
The weather was hot, and men and women alike 
wore but little clothing. "To judge by the 
amount of clothes worn by both sexes," says 
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Lord Elgin, "it does not seem that there will 
be any great demand for Manchester cotton goods. 
I cannot say what it will be in winter, but in 
summer they seem to place a very filial reliance 
on nature." With complete unconcern ladies 
bathed in tubs placed at the front of their houses 
in sight of the world, or if their bath was not so 
favourably situated for observation, they rushed 
naked and steaming from it to gaze at the strangers 
as they passed. " I never saw a place where the 
cleanliness of the fair sex was established on such 
unimpeachable ocular evidence.'' 

In China, on every side, Lord Elgin had seen 
incompetence, stagnation, and decay; in Japan 
he found alertness, vigour, and strength. The 
seamen in the port, stout*built and brawny men, 
challenged the British sailors to races as they 
rowed to their ships, and every one was eager 
to learn any new utility that the visitors would 
explain.* A Russian officer at Nagasaki spoke 

* The friendly feeling between the seamen of the two countries, 
now so marked, was conspicuous from the first. The British Jack 
called his Japanese brother ''Johnny." ''On one occasion," says 
Captain Osbom, "turning a comer rather abruptly, we found a 
jolly foretopman explaining by signs that he wanted something to 
pour down his throat that would make him dance, whereupon he 
cut a double shuffle and reeled about the yard. Johnny perfectly 
understood, and repeated the performance. Jack's broad £BLCt 
beamed with delight 'Yes, that's it, grog I Come, bear a hand, 
my fine fellow I ' he exclaimed ; and in anticipation of his want 
being quickly supplied, he expressed in strongest vernacular his 
high approval of the Johnnies in general Happily, for the 
Johnnies, we arrived in time to stay further proceedings, and 
sending for Yenoske, the interpreter, we made him explain that 
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inspectors (for there is no secrecy or concealment 
about this proceeding), exercises a close sur- 
veillance over the acts of each individual; but, 
in so far as one can judge, this system is not 
felt to be burdensome by any. All seem to think 
it the most natural thing in the world that they 
should move in the orbit in which they are placed. 
. . . There is no luxury or extravagance in any 
class. No jewels or gold ornaments even at 
Court; but the nobles have handsome palaces, 
and large bodies of retainers. A perfectly paternal 
Government ; a perfectly filial people ; a com- 
munity entirely self-supporting ; peace within and 
without; no want; no ill-will between classes. 
This is what I find in Japan in the year 1858, 
after a two hundred years' exclusion of foreign 
trade and foreigners. Twenty years hence, what 
will be the contrast ? " 

For more than two hundred years Japan had 
been making an experiment of profound interest, 
that of sufficing entirely for herself, and living 
secluded from the outer world. Though the 
Dutch, as we have seen, and also the Chinese, 
had long traded at Nagasaki, and Japan's reserve 
was not complete, she still was able to hold aloof 
from the rest of the world to a very striking 
extent Since the penalty to the Japanese who 
went abroad was death, few ventured to take 
such terrible risks.* Between other nations and 

* At Yedo the only Japanese whom Lord Elgin found able to 
speak English was nicknamed ''The Scoundrel," in compliment 
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visit every coast of the unknown East The 
Spaniards soon took possession of the Philippines ; 
the Portuguese as promptly established themselves 
at Macao, near Canton, in China. Further north 
the traders of both countries were bound to ga 
By 1542 the Portuguese had reached Japan, 
where they received a cordial welcome. At that 
time the Japanese were the chief maritime nation 
of the Far East, and were so much at home upon 
the ocean that they were called the "Kings of 
the Sea.'' Themselves accustomed to seek foreign 
shores, they were at first delighted when other 
peoples visited them. Since the Portuguese found 
a welcome, the Spaniards quickly followed them 
to Japan, and in time other rivals appeared 
Soon the conflicts raging in Europe affected 
Japan. Before the end of the sixteenth century 
Philip of Spain had annexed Portugal to his 
dominions, and engaged in his long struggle to 
crush the two Protestant states, England and 
Holland. They were equally aggressive in 
attacking him, and not only in Europe but in 
Asia, too, the bitter contest went on. The Dutch 
and English attacked and soon destroyed Portu- 
guese influence in India and the adjacent islands, 
and the Dutch in particular followed the Portu- 
guese to Japan, where each side intrigued with 
the Japanese against the other. 

With Portuguese traders to Js^pan had gone, 
also. Christian missionaries. At the time of the 
rise of the Japanese mission the Jesuit order was 



there was a natural reaction ag£unst the new 
faith. With the jealousy of an insular people, 
the Japanese feared that the Christian missions 
were but the forerunners of graver foreign 
aggressions ag^nst Japan and her liberties, and 
these fears the attitude of the Jesuits encouraged. 
In their fierce zeal, the priests spumed com- 
promise, and denounced all other systems as 
outcast They spoke of themselves as the servants 
of a remote ruler, the Pope, and asserted that his 
sway included the Japanese ; converts in Japan 
sometimes claimed that they were no longer 
under the jurisdiction of the native Government 
Naturally Japan's rulers grew jealous, and finally, 
in 1614, in defence of Japanese nationality, tliey 
adopted the policy of expelling alt foreign teachers, 
of crushing out the Christian religion, and of 
shutting up Japan from further intrusion. It was 
precisely the same spirit that animated the 
European nations of the time in regard to alien 
systems and alien creeds. But Japan, self-con- 
tained within her sea-frontier, went further than 
any of them ventured to go. Intercourse with 
the rest of the world was to cease for ever. The 
destruction of all vessels of sea-going capacity 
was ordered, and henceforth no ships were to be 
built large enough to go beyond home waters. 

Nagasaki alone had contained some forty 
thousand Christians, but the work of persecution, 
resulting from Japan's policy, was carried on with 
such ruthless vigour that by 1 629 Japanese 
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securely in a chest, in Japanese care» until the 
voyagers departed, when they were restored to 
their owners. Survivals of the long persecution 
of Christianity the visitors might have seen for 
themselves ; the public notice-boards of the towns 
and villages of the empire still warned the 
Japanese against that religion as against other 
atrocious crimes, 

Japan was still a feudal state with a weak 
central Government of the type familiar to Europe 
in the Middle Ages. Each of some three hundred 
nobles, the class known as daimios, made his 
own laws, raised and employed at will his own 
revenues, looked upon himself as an autocrat in 
his own territory, and was jealous of interven- 
tion from the Shogun at Yedo. The Shogun 
himself though he administered the central 
government, was in fact only the Mayor of the 
Palace to the real Emperor, looked upon as of 
half divine ancestry, who had been superseded 
in the active administration of the country, and 
dwelt in mystic isolation at Kyoto, where he was 
thought so comi^etely the Son of Heaven that his 
foot was never allowed to touch the ground. In 
religious affairs, the authority of this secluded 
Emperor, the Mikado, was still very real, and 
even in secular affairs time was soon to show 
that he wielded a power in the country which the 
Shogun could not rival Lines of Shoguns had, 
it is true, long carried on the government; but 
the feudal daimios were jealous of them, and their 
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Lord Elgin, ''it does not seem that there will 
be any great demand for Manchester cotton goods. 
I cannot say what it will be in winter, but in 
summer they seem to place a very filial reliance 
on nature." With complete unconcern ladies 
bathed in tubs placed at the front of their houses 
in sight of the world, or if their bath was not so 
favourably situated for observation, they rushed 
naked and steaming from it to gaze at the strangers 
as they passed. '' I never saw a place where the 
cleanliness of the fair sex was established on such 
unimpeachable ocular evidence." 

In China, on every side, Lord Elgin had seen 
incompetence, stagnation, and decay; in Japan 
he found alertness, vigour, and strength. The 
seamen in the port, stout-built and brawny men, 
challenged the British sailors to races as they 
rowed to their ships, and every one was eager 
to learn any new utility that the visitors would 
explain.* A Russian officer at Nagasaki spoke 

* The friendly feeling between the seamen of the two countries, 
now so marked, was conspicuous from the first. The British Jack 
called his Japanese brother ''Johnny." "On one occasion," says 
Captain Osbom, "turning a comer rather abroptly, we found a 
jolly foretopman explaining by signs that he wanted something to 
pour down his throat that would make htm dance, whereupon he 
cut a double shuffle and reeled about the yard. Johnny perfectly 
understood, and repeated the performance. Jack's broad fiice 
beamed with delight 'Yes, tha^s it, grog I Come, bear a hand, 
my fine fellow I ' he excUdmed ; and in anticipation of his want 
being quickly supplied, he expressed in strongest vernacular his 
high appnmU of the Johnnies in general Happily, for the 
Johnnies, we arrived in time to stay further proceedings, and 
sending for Yenoske, the interpreter, we made him explain that 
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to Lord Elgin's party in admiring terms of the 
perfect military organization of the Empire, by 
which the entire male population made up a vast 
army, a fact that was to prove full of meaning to 
his own land in the far future. 

When Lord Elgin had seen more of the country, 
he wrote : ** The total absence of anything like 
want among the people; their joyous though 
polite and respectful demeanour ; the combination 
of that sort of neatness and finish, which we attain 
in England by the expenditure of great wealth, 
with tropical luxuriance, made me feel that at 
last I had found something which entirely sur- 
passed all the expectations I had formed. And 
I am bound to say that the social and moral 
condition of Japan has astounded me quite as 
much as its material beauty. Every man, from 
the Emperor (who never leaves his palace) to 
the humblest labourer, lives under a rigid rule 
prescribed by law and custom combined ; and 
the Government, through its numerous agents, 
among whom are hosts of spies, or more properly 

Jack upon water, or Jack upon tea, was as hannless as a baby ; 
but that Jack in a state of grog was simply an infuriated Briton, 
an animal . . . very certain to break the peace. 'AhP said 
Yenoske — *Ah I all the same as drunken Dutch sailor.' 'Worse,' 
we asserted, ' than fifty Dutchmen.' ' All the same one tiger,' sug- 
gested Yenoske, looking very serious. We told him that tigers 
the worse for liquor could not be more troublesome. Whereupon 
Yenoske explained to his countrymen the eflfect of grog upon our 
men in such strong terms that neither for love nor money could 
they get anything stronger than tea, and we were happy, if Jack 
was not." 
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inspectors (for there is no secrecy or concealment 
about this proceeding), exercises a close sur- 
veillance over the acts of each individual; but, 
in so far as one can judge, this system is not 
felt to be burdensome by any. All seem to think 
it the most natural thing in the world that they 
should move in the orbit in which they are placed. 
. . . There is no luxury or extravagance in any 
class. No jewels or gold ornaments even at 
Court; but the nobles have handsome palaces, 
and large bodies of retainers. A perfectly paternal 
Government ; a perfecdy filial people ; a com- 
munity entirely self-supporting ; peace within and 
without; no want; no ill-will between classes. 
This is what I find in Japan in the year 1858, 
after a two hundred years' exclusion of foreign 
trade and foreigners. Twenty years hence, what 
will be the contrast ? " 

For more than two hundred years Japan had 
been making an experiment of profound interest, 
that of sufficing entirely for herself, and living 
secluded from the outer world Though the 
Dutch, as we have seen, and also the Chinese, 
had long traded at Nagasaki, and Japan's reserve 
was not complete, she still was able to hold aloof 
from the rest of the world to a very striking 
extent Since the penalty to the Japanese who 
went abroad was death, few ventured to take 
such terrible risks.* Between other nations and 

* At Yedo the only Japanese whom Lord Elgin found able to 
speak English was nicknamed ''The Scoundrel," in compliment 
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Japan there were no regular means of com- 
munication, such as a present-day postal system 
involves ; little of what happened elsewhere pene- 
trated to Japan. The result was, of course, great 
ignorance of other conditions, but it speaks well 
for the high intelligence of the Japanese that 
they never sank, as did the Chinese mandarins, 
into complete contempt for, and neglect of, all 
other peoples. Standing apart from the larger 
world, the more intelligent of them yet studied 
it with what defective means they could com- 
mand, and the result was that upon some of them 
had now dawned the truth that the Japanese were 
living in a fool's paradise; that no matter what 
they wished, other nations would not leave them 
unmolested; and that, compared with a great 
European state, Japan was pitifully equipped to 
defend herself. For two hundred years she had 
stood still, while the European states had de- 
veloped mighty resources, which they could, and 
probably would, readily use to coerce her. 

Historically, if not, as Lord Elgin soon found, 
politically, Nagasaki was to Europeans the centre 
of interest in Japan, for there European thought 
had most deeply affected the Japanese. When, 
early in the sixteenth century, western ships, for 
the first time in history, began to frequent the 
Pacific Ocean, it was inevitable that they should 

to his sinister character. He spoke with a nasal twang acquired 
in California, yet, for his own safety, he persistently denied that 
he had ever been out of Japan. 
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visit every coast of the unknown East The 
Spaniards soon took possession of the Philippines ; 
the Portuguese as promptly established themselves 
at Macao, near Canton, in China. Further north 
the traders of both countries were bound to ga 
By 1542 the Portuguese had reached Japan, 
where they received a cordial welcome. At that 
time the Japanese were the chief maritime nation 
of the Far East, and were so much at home upon 
the ocean that they were called the ''Kings of 
the Sea." Themselves accustomed to seek foreign 
shores, they were at first delighted when other 
peoples visited them. Since the Portuguese found 
a welcome, the Spaniards quickly followed them 
to Japan, and in time other rivals appeared 
Soon the conflicts raging in Europe affected 
Japan. Before the end of the sixteenth century 
Philip of Spain had annexed Portugal to his 
dominions, and engaged in his long struggle to 
crush the two Protestant states, England and 
Holland. They were equally aggressive in 
attacking him, and not only in Europe but in 
Asia, too, the bitter contest went on. The Dutch 
and English attacked and soon destroyed Portu- 
guese influence in India and the adjacent islands, 
and the Dutch in particular followed the Portu- 
guese to Japan, where each side intrigued with 
the Japanese against the other. 

With Portuguese traders to Japan had gone, 
also. Christian missionaries. At the time of the 
rise of the Japanese mission the Jesuit order was 
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beginning its remarkable work in Europe. When 
the news came of regions in the East open to 
Christian effort, Fran9ois Xavier, perhaps the 
noblest figure in the history of the Order, resolved 
to go thither to devote his great powers to 
missionary work. He went to Japan, and there 
helped to establish a Christian Church. It so 
happened that Buddhism, a faith which came 
to Japan from India, was at this time unpopular. 
The Buddhist priests had secured immense pos- 
sessions in the country, and power had the 
familiar effect of making them selfish and arrogant. 
Their numbers were enormous. In a single town, 
Hiyei-zan, dwelt between twenty and thirty thou- 
sand Buddhist monks. Since these monks were 
really warriors, exacting, turbulent, ready to fight 
for their privileges, the civil powers learned to 
dread their influence, and thus it happened that 
in Japan, as in Europe in the sixteenth century, 
the time was ripe for revolt against the ancient 
faith. 

Thus favoured by circumstances the Christian 
mission made rapid progress. By the end of the 
sixteenth century some of the daimios or nobles 
had become professed Christians, and at one time 
the converts in all classes numbered about six 
hundred thousand. But in Japan, as in Europe 
during that age, intolerance and persecution 
dominated political and religious life. The Chris- 
tian daimios tried to coerce their people into the 
acceptance of Christianity. On the other hand. 
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there was a natural reaction against the new 
faith. With the jealousy of an insular people, 
the Japanese feared that the Christian missions 
were but the forerunners of graver foreign 
aggressions against Japan and her liberties, and 
these fears the attitude of the Jesuits encouraged. 
In their fierce zeal, the priests spumed com- 
promise, and denounced all other systems as 
outcast They spoke of themselves as the servants 
of a remote ruler, the Pope, and asserted that his 
sway included the Japanese; converts in Japan 
sometimes claimed that they were no longer 
under the jurisdiction of the native Government 
Naturally Japan's rulers grew jealous, and finally, 
in 1 6 14, in defence of Japanese nationality, they 
adopted the policy of expelling all foreign teachers, 
of crushing out the Christian religion, and of 
shutting up Japan from further intrusion. It was 
precisely the same spirit that animated the 
European nations of the time in regard to alien 
systems and alien creeds. But Japan, self-con- 
tained within her sea-frontier, went further than 
any of them ventured to go. Intercourse with 
the rest of the world was to cease for ever. The 
destruction of all vessels of sea-going capacity 
was ordered, and henceforth no ships were to be 
built large enough to go beyond home waters. 

Nagasaki alone had contained some forty 
thousand Christians, but the work of persecution, 
resulting from Japan's policy, was carried on with 
such ruthless vigour that by 1629 Japanese 
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officials could report that not a single Christian 
was left in the place. Though the annals of the 
Christian Church record too many fanatical 
horrors, the ferocity of the persecution in Japan 
has hardly been equalled elsewhere. Christians, 
native and foreign, were executed in batches with 
every ferocity that might emphasize the mis- 
chievous character of their teaching. They were 
crucified, they were burnt alive, they were broiled 
on gridirons, delicate women were stripped naked 
and cruelly tortured in public. To show their 
skill and the wonderful temper of their weapons, 
Japanese swordsmen sometimes amused them- 
selves by slicing the bodies of Christian criminals 
into small fragments. Only the avowed enemies 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries, the Dutch, 
were allowed to remain in the country, but even 
they stayed under narrow and humiliating restric- 
tions that amounted to slavery. After 1641 they 
remained like prisoners at Deshima. When the 
Dutch envoy was received by the Shogun, he 
crawled on his hands and knees to the place 
indicated to him, and accepted the extremest 
forms of oriental abasement. 

Lord Elgin's party surveyed Deshima with 
much interest. The Japanese would not permit 
the Dutch who dwelt there to have arms, and, in 
their hatred of Christianity, would not even allow 
them to bring a Bible into the country ; on the 
arrival of ships at the entrance of the harbour, 
the Bibles on board were collected and kept 
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securely in a chest, in Japanese care, until the 
voyagers departed, when they were restored to 
their owners. Survivals of the long persecution 
of Christianity the visitors might have seen for 
themselves ; the public notice-boards of the towns 
and villages of the empire still warned the 
Japanese against that religion as against other 
atrocious crimes. 

Japan was still a feudal state with a weak 
central Government of the type familiar to Europe 
in the Middle Ages. Each of some three hundred 
nobles, the class knovm as daimios, made his 
own laws, raised and employed at will his own 
revenues, looked upon himself as an autocrat in 
his own territory, and was jealous of interven- 
tion from the Shogun at Yedo. The Shogun 
himself^ though he administered the central 
government, was in fact only the Mayor of the 
Palace to the real Emperor, looked upon as of 
half divine ancestry, who had been superseded 
in the active administration of the country, and 
dwelt in mystic isolation at Kyoto, where he was 
thought so completely the Son of Heaven that his 
foot was never allowed to touch the ground. In 
religious affairs, the authority of this secluded 
Emperor, the Mikado, was still very real, and 
even in secular affairs time was soon to show 
that he wielded a power in the country which the 
Shogun could not rival. Lines of Shoguns had, 
it is true, long carried on the government ; but 
the feudal daimios were jealous of them, and their 
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authority was not deeply rooted in the religious 
veneration which always plays a great part in 
a nation's life. By 1858, when Lord Elgin ap- 
peared on the scene, the shogunate was distinctly 
on the decline ; in 1 868 it disappeared completely. 
Yet so profound was Europe's ignorance of Japan, 
that Lord Elgin thought the Shogun the one 
supreme secular ruler. It was with him that he 
treated. Of the Mikado he heard almost nothing, 
and until he went to Yedo he scarcely knew 
what a daimio was. 

The disputes of the Europeans with China, 
and their coercion of that country» had not been 
lost upon the more discerning minds in Japan, 
who perceived that her turn would come next. 
Though as individual fighters, with their skilful 
sword practice and highly tempered steel, the 
Japanese were even then not to be despised, their 
whole equipment was now outclassed by Europe. 
Vested interests in Japan opposed change, but 
there were students who understood her needs 
and were ready to meet the foreigners half way. 
Already a political party was getting ready for 
the future, Oliphant describes one of this class 
whom he met at Yedo — 

** I was fortunate enough to sit next Higono- 
kami at lunch, and we employed ourselves in 
making a vocabulary on his fan. Though he had 
never seen a foreigner, until within the last few 
months, in his life, he could write in the English 
character, and was very quick in picking up 
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and retaining the correct pronunciation of every 
vowel I told him. He informed me that he 
was qualifying himself to be appointed one of the 
embassadors to be sent to Europe, and anxious 
in consequence to lose no opportunity of learning 
English. I saw him almost every day during the 
remainder of my stay in Yedo, and he generally 
used to repeat without a mistake the lesson of 
the day before. He was infinitely more interested 
in studving English than in watching the pro« 
gress of the negotiations, and carried perpetually 
about in his bosom a stock of fans which con- 
tained his vocabulary." 

It was the United States that first knocked 
loudly at the door of Japan. When as a result 
of the war with Mexico the United States finally 
secured California, her interest in the Pacifice was 
enormously increased. Across the Pacific, Japan 
was her nearest neighbour. American whaling 
ships cruising in Japanese waters had been bar- 
barously treated by the Japanese. American 
trade, too, was enterprising and aggressive. So 
in 1853 it came about that the United States 
Government resolved to send an expedition with 
a firm demand that the old isolation should cease, 
and that Japan should, like China, make terms 
with the foreigner. In July, 1853, Commodore 
Perry, commanding four warships, and with decks 
cleared for action, entered Yedo Bay, and dropped 
anchor off Uraga. This bold action caused a 
violent flutter among the Japanese officials. At 
their anchorage on the first night the visitors saw 
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beacon fires burning from every hilltop ; a signal 
bell tolled ceaselessly, and it was obvious that 
the Japanese were profoundly impressed. They 
plucked up courage to send Perry a peremptory 
intimation that he anchored at his peril, and that 
only at Nagasaki could they have any dealings 
with him. His answer was that he would not go 
to Nagasaki ; that he had come with a letter from 
the President of the United States to the Emperor 
of Japan ; that the insult of refusing to receive 
a friendly letter from the ruler of a great neigh- 
bouring state was not to be tolerated, and that if 
an official of suitable rank were not sent to receive 
the communication he would land a sufficient 
force to deliver it to the Emperor in person. At 
the same time, though, in view of the ominous 
movements of troops on shore, no one ventured to 
land, he quietly sent out boats to survey the bay 
for the benefit of himself and future navigators. 

The Japanese knew they were helpless, with 
artillery and fortifications alike feeble against 
powerful warships. But danger menaced the 
Shogun, whether he yielded or did not yield. To 
make a treaty with the United States was to 
arouse intense resentment among the more than 
half-independent daimios, still resolved to main- 
tain Japan's seclusion; their soldiery flocked to 
the capital eager to fight the foreigners. Yet, 
on the other hand. Commodore Perry's urgency 
could not be resisted. He refused any com- 
promise, kept his decks ready for action, and 
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meanwhile went on quietly surveying the bay, 
and resolutely declined to accept anything short 
of an official reception of his letter. The Govern- 
ment yielded. On July 1 4, with American warships 
commanding the place of landing, Commodore 
Perry was ceremoniously entertained on shore at 
Gorahama, near Uraga. Two princes of the 
Japanese Empire* were present to receive the 
letter of President Fillmore. Yet, in spite of 
this, little seemed to have been accomplished. 
The Japanese now said to Perry, " As the letter 
has been received you can depart.*' Any answer 
to the letter, they declared, would be long in 
coming, since it was the '' custom of the Japanese 
Government to be very slow in deciding matters 
relating to foreign countries.'' But Perry was 
not to be baulked. It is true that since he was 
short of waSbr and provisions, and also desired 
to assemble a greater force, he was willing to 
give the Japanese some months to deliberate, but 
he went away declaring that in a short time he 
should return to receive an answer to the friendly 
advances of the United States. 

In February, 1854, Perry reappeared; this 
time with nine ships, a renewed menace which 
the Japanese well understood. He did not re- 
main at Uraga, but went further up the bay to 
Yokohama, and soon his boats were busy with 
further surveys. With his formidable array drawn 

• It was afterwards asserted that persons of low rank had been 
palmed off 00 Commodore Perry as ^pridtes." 
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up in line of battle commanding the shore, he 
declared he was ready to meet the Japanese com- 
missioners ; if they would not come to Yokohama, 
he would anchor still nearer the capital. He 
demanded that his men be given permission for 
the exercise on shore necessary to health, and, 
when a marine died, he insisted that a burial-place 
should be provided But though compelled to 
yield these points, the Japanese still fought shy 
of a treaty. The Shogun had died during Perry's 
absence, and they declared that his successor was 
not yet prepared to take up new business. It is 
odd now to read their further plea when China's 
example was urged: ''The Japanese are unlike 
the Chinese. They are averse to change, and 
when they make a compact of any kind, they 
intend it shall endure for one thousand years.** 
Their diplomacy was not remarkable for truthful* 
ness, but nothing could prevail against Commodore 
Perry's straightforward insistence, and, finally 
yielding to pressure that had behind it adequate 
force, the Japanese signed a treaty. Limited 
enough it was ; it permitted Americans to resort 
for provisions, wood, water, etc., to two, and only 
two, ports — Simoda, not far from Yedo, but sepa- 
rated from it by considerable mountains, and 
Hakodate in the far north-east In case of storm 
American ships might take refuge in Japanese 
ports, but no access to the interior of the country 
was allowed, and no provisions were made for 
international trade. Britain, Russia, and Holland 
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promptly claimed similar privileges, which Japan 
yielded, but on the express condition that no 
further concessions should be asked. ''When 
this convention shall have been ratified," runs the 
treaty, "no high officer coming to Japan shall 
alter it." 

Commodore Perry had steadily refused to 
accept Nagasaki as a treaty port, for there the 
Dutch were under restrictions which, as repre- 
senting the United States, he declined absolutely 
to consider. No longer, therefore, was Nagasaki 
to be the only port for foreign intercourse. At 
Simoda, in August, 1856, under the terms of the 
treaty, Mr. Townsend Harris, with a Dutch 
interpreter, Mr. Heuksen, took up his residence. 
It was a lonely exile. For more than a year 
Mr. Harris remained without a letter from the 
outside world, and the Japanese, still unconvinced, 
tried to make his position unendurable. Spies 
lived in his house, and dogged every step he 
took ifiihen he went for a walk. If he wished 
to hire a Japanese boy, he was told that the 
matter must be referred to Yedo. Difficulties 
were put in the way of his buying provisions. 
He was not once invited to a Japanese house, 
and when he invited some of the Japanese to 
dine with him on New Year's Day, they all 
declined If he inquired about the natural pro- 
ducts of Japan, he received lying answers. 
Though a true friend of Japan, and an admirer 
of her industrious people, he came to believe that 
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the Japanese were the greatest liars in the world 
Their immorality also shocked him. He saw 
lascivious pictures even in their temples, shame- 
less figures and models were exposed to public 
view in the streets, and their popular literature 
was full of obscene illustrations. 

In spite of obstructionsi Mr. Harris made 
immense progress in dealing with Japan. In- 
sisting upon his rights as the representative of a 
great state, he drove the spies from his house, 
and complained with some effect if they dogged 
him when he went out Circumstances aided 
him. When, in 1857, the allies took Canton, 
the Japanese saw that their own turn might come 
soon. At last the Shogun consented to receive 
Mr. Harris, who, at the end of the year 1857, 
with much pomp and ceremony, made a progress 
by land across the mountainous country between 
Simoda and Yedo, into which city his official entry 
caused a profound sensation. It is amusing to 
read how he made a reputation at Yedo for 
universal wisdom, when, noting that the Japanese 
were fond of dogs, he told the Prince of Shinano 
that, if a dog had any white hair about him, the 
tip of his tail would be also white ; for some time 
at Yedo nobles and their retainers were close 
observers of dogs, and Mr. Harris's rule was, he 
says, vindicated. But the work of treaty making 
advanced very slowly. The Japanese could hardly 
bring themselves to improve upon the concessions 
to Commodore Perry, and Mr. Harris returned 
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to Simoda with little but promises. But his alert 
intelligence seized a new opportunity when Britain 
had crushed the revolt in India, and the allies 
had humbled China at the mouth of the Peiho. 
On July 23, 1858, he received word by a United 
States warship at Simoda of the capture of the 
Taku forts, and of the Treaty of Tientsin as its 
result ; he learned besides that a Russian fleet 
had already gone to Japan, and that British and 
other fleets were about to proceed thithen With 
the news he hurried to Kanagawa, near Yedo. 
This time, before a new menace, the Japanese 
Government acted promptly. They had long 
been debating the terms which they could offer 
to foreigners, and on July 29, 1858, they signed a 
liberal commercial treaty with the United States. 
Two days after the date of this treaty Lord Elgin 
set out for Japan. 

Such was the situation when he arrived. 
Since he was due again in China within a few 
weeks, he was working against time, and he 
found that at remote Nagasaki no one could 
speak with authority. When, as a mark of 
courtesy, the British proposed to salute the 
Japanese flag with twenty-one guns, the ofiicials 
at Nagasaki were delighted, but pleasure turned 
to dismay when the necessity of a return salute 
was urged. ** Japan cannot salute. The Govern- 
ment has given no authority to do so.*' Every 
novel suggestion was met in the same way, and 
so to the Government itself Lord Elgin saw that 
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he must go. When the British warship Calcutta 
followed him to Nagasaki with the yacht Emperor^ 
which he was to hand over to the Japanese at 
Yedo, thither he resolved to proceed at once. 
Some of his officers talked of taking their ships 
to the city itself, but their new Dutch friends 
scoffed at the difficulty of overcoming both the 
dangers of the unknown waters before Yedo, and 
the hostility of the Japanese to the project 

On the 5th the squadron headed aWay from 
Nagasaki.* As they approached the open sea a 
storm overtook them, and for thirty-six hours, 
under the high cliffs near Cape Chichakoff, they 
lay in danger and discomfort A great Dutch 
trader which they met near Nagasaki was 

* Captain Osbom of the Furious had read what he could of 
Japanese history, and as he passed out of the harbour of Nagasaki 
he was reminded of some of the stories of Japanese valour with 
which it is associated. One old tde illustrates Japanese tenacity 
as it has subsequently come before the world. A great Spanish 
three-decker from the Philippines sailed into Nagasaki harbour 
to trade. But, because of an outrage on a Japanese ship in the 
Philippines a year earlier, the Emperor of Japan had forbidden 
Spanish ships to approach his shores. When the Spanish captain 
showed a lofty disregard of this prohibition, Japanese boats sur* 
rounded him ; nimble warriors clambered up his ship's tall sides 
to the upper deck, where there was a terrific struggle. At length 
the Spaniards blew up the upper deck, and hurled their assailants 
into the water. But these returned doggedly, and won the second 
deck. When this in turn was blown up by the defenders, the third 
deck was attacked, and in the end the gidleon, with defenders and 
assailants alike, sank in the bloody waters, the Japanese losing 
three thousand men in the fight. No doubt the details of the story 
are largely imaginary, but they show what was thought of the 
Japanese as a fighting people when the Dutch physician Kaempfer, 
who was in Japan in 1691, wrote down the tale. 

M 
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wrecked; the Lee disappeared; there were dis- 
quieting doubts as to her safety, but in the end 
she rejoined the squadron at Yedo. Steaming 
eastward for some days, on the loth Lord Elgin 
reached the land-locked harbour of Simoda, 
looked upon as a kind of outpost to Yedo, but 
a quiet obscure place of less than ten thousand 
inhabitants, and with no promise of commerce; 
perhaps, indeed, it was for this reason that the 
reluctant Japanese had made it a treaty port 
At Simoda, from a flagstaff near a Buddhist 
temple, the visitors saw floating the Stars and 
Stripes of the United States. Mn Townsend 
Harris had just returned from Yedo, having con- 
cluded the treaty which was to prove the basis 
of foreign intercourse with Japan for many years 
to come. 

Mn Harris had been taught from childhood 
*' to tell the truth, fear God, and hate the British ;'* 
so strong were his prejudices that he would never 
use a Sheffield knife, nor wear British cloth ; but 
he knew that in treating for the United States 
he was treating for other nations as well, and he 
received the British Ambassador cordially. 

"I made great friends with the American,*' 
writes Lord Elgin, "and the result is that he 
has lent me his own interpreter, who is now 
beside me, translating into Dutch a letter from 
me to the Foreign Minister of the Japanese 
Emperor.'' Mr. Heuksen, the interpreter, was 
to go with Lord Elgin to Yedo, to secure for 
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the English the counterpart of what had been 
won for the United States. 

When Lord Elgin showed his resolve to pass 
on from Simoda to Yedo, the Japanese officials 
used their best efforts to dissuade him. The 
Governor paid him an official visit, and he and 
his party already showed how kindly the Japanese 
woidd take to European wajrs. 

*'He brought a large suite on board with 
him," writes Oliphant, "all of whom seemed to 
appreciate an English luncheon. I was rather 
startled to hear one of them refuse Curafoa, and 
ask for Maraschino instead. The Governor him- 
self was a man of a most jovial temperament. 
He indulged in constant chuckles, and rather 
reminded one of Mr. Weller senior. He seemed 
to consider everything a capital joke — even Lord 
Elo^in's positive refussu to comply with his request 
to hand over the yacht at Simoda and remain at 
that place. He used every possible argument to 
carry his point, but without avail. He said he 
dreaded the consequences to himself, and chuckled ; 
still more did he dread the consequences to us, 
and chuckled again; and when at last he found 
that we were neither to be frightened nor cajoled, 
he seemed perfectly contented, and proceeded to 
wrap up in square pieces of paper any articles 
of food which particularly struck his fancy, which 
he carried in tne folds of his shirt, saying, as he 
did so, that he had a number of children at home 
of an age to appreciate the culinary curiosities of 
foreign parts. Many of his suite seemed to have 
families also, for they followed his example. I 
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rather think one attempted to carry away some 
strawberry jam in his bosom, or in the sleeve of 
his coati which was made full and baggy for the 
purpose." 

By this time Lord Elgin had resolved to pay 
no heed to Japanese protests, and to proceed to 
Yedo without stopping at any intermediate place. 
It was the custom for even native craft to halt 
at Uraga, the port visited by Commodore Perry 
in 1853, there to give an account of themselves 
to the authorities before going further. As the 
strangers approached this place, two boat-loads» 
containing two-sworded officials, pushed out to 
meet them, making frantic signals to stop ; but 
not the slightest heed was paid to their commands. 
One boat got into the wash of the Furums and 
tossed so that an officer, who had stood up the 
better to see, turned an involuntary somersault ; 
his companion, however, supported by two boat- 
men, continued standing and waving his arms 
like a semaphore as long as he could be seen from 
the Furious.^ 

At Kanagawa lay a Russian squadron under 
Lord Elgin's friend and rival, Ceunt Poutiatine, 
who was also pressing Japan for a treaty. Beyond 
this point no one supposed that the British ships 

* It Ulustiates Japanese tenacity that some of these Govern- 
ment boats rowed after the squadron for thirty miles, and in the 
end boarded the British ships at Yeda One of the parsuers came 
on board with a laugh at the original proceedings of the British, 
who in their haste had, he said, made a mistake ; of' course they 
ivould retire down the bay in the morning. 
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would venture. They were without charts for 
the upper part of the Bay of Yedo, to which 
Commodore Perry had not gone. But Captain 
Sherard Osbom was a skilful mariner. Leading 
the way in the Furums^ and followed closely by 
the other ships, h6 advanced into waters visited as 
yet by no foreign man-of-war. Extensive mud- 
banks were said to bar the way, but at the worst 
soft mud was not as bad as hard rock to ground 
upon, and so the ships advanced. The shore 
was obscured by mist, which made progress the 
more difficult. "Up out of the sea, and out of 
the mist, rose one startling novelty after another. 
Huge batteries, big enough to delight the Czar 
Nicolas, temples, the Imperial Palace, Yedo 
itself curving round the bay — ^all for the first time 
looked upon from the decks of a foreign man-of- 
war ! " As the squadron neared the city, the 
intruders suffered momentary disappointment at 
seeing four ships of European model lying at 
anchor ; but they proved to be Japanese ships, 
two of them bought from the Dutch, two built by 
the Japanese themselves, and objects of great 
pride and complacency on that account One 
was painted throughout a brilliant red, the other 
a sombre black, and Captain Osbom formed no 
high opinion of the seaworthy qualities of the 
home-made vessels. Since that time Japan has 
learned her lesson better ! 

On August 12, 1858, at two p.m.. Lord 
Elgin's squadron anchored three miles from shore. 
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and only five miles from Yedo itself. Though 
with no very striking beauty as viewed from the 
water, the scene was full of interest The front 
of the city was defended by a double row of 
detached fortresses, and the enormous number of 
guns in evidence convinced the visitors that Japan 
must be spending huge sums on war material. 
The British ships took care to anchor where their 
guns commanded both the shore batteries and the 
small Japanese fleet — an intimation that the hour 
had come for Japan to treat with other nations or 
to take the consequences. For some time, owing 
to a strong gale, few small boats approached, but 
on the following morning the water was alive 
with them, full of curious inquirers about the new 
arrivals. 

Of course the officials said the British could 
not stay at Yedo. The water was shallow, the 
anchorage insecure, and, lying so far from shore, 
the ships could not possibly take in provisions ; 
while at Kanagawa every convenience was avail- 
able. To all of which Lord Elgin paid little 
heed. On August 14 arrived the battered little 
gunboat Lee^ having escaped destruction by a 
miracle. On her bow was painted, in figures two 
feet long, her nimiber in the fleet of gunboats, 
*' 82," and the Japanese asked with some concern 
whether this had anything to do with the number 
of ships the British and French were bringing 
into Japanese waters. Knowing his strength, 
Lord Elgin assumed a strong tone. He sent a 
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message to the Japanese authorities, intimating 
that he had come to make a treaty and to hand 
over a yacht as a present to the Emperor, and 
requesting that for the negotiations he be furnished 
with a residence on shore. Meanwhile there was 
little that the Japanese had not found out about 
their visitors. Officials boarding the ships took 
copious notes of every word of conversation, and 
even made sketches of some of the British officers. 
But since to maintain seclusion is in the East a 
sign of rank, to these prying officials Lord Elgin 
continued invisible, and he let it be understood 
that he would deal only with persons of rank as 
high as his own. A message which he sent to 
the Government was signed '' Elgin and Kincar- 
dine." This was a fine morsel for the inquisitive 
as to the invisible representative of Great Britain. 
As even the Shogun himself was closely watched, 
the Japanese could imagine no one free from 
espionage, and came to the conclusion that there 
were two envoys, Kincardine being sent to watch 
Elgin. 

Whatever difficulties inferior officials might 
raise, having made the American treaty, Japan 
fully expected to conclude similar treaties with 
other powers. The Government received Lord 
Elgin's overtures with every courtesy, and offered 
him the choice of two dwellings on shore. Sus- 
picious of the slights that orientals delight to in- 
flict on intruders, he caused inquiries to be made, 
and found that one of these residences was a poor 
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building in a disreputable suburb. It was at 
length agreed that he should take up his residence 
in a Buddhist temple, which proved, unlike the 
temples in China, to be in an excellent condition 
of order and repair. 

Lord Elgin's landing took place on August 
17. As informal and unimposing as possible 
the Japanese had desired to make the reception, 
but the British were determined upon an im- 
pressive ceremony. The boats of the squadron 
were manned and armed, and the ships dressed 
with flags. When the time came, instead of 
entering Japanese boats, Lord Elgin took the 
Japanese officers on board the Lee^ which made 
her way carefully to a point near the shore. In 
double column was then formed a procession of 
ships' boats, gay with pennants and ensigns, and 
crowded with officers and men in holiday attire. 
The band played, and the ships' guns boomed a 
salute as was escorted to the landing-place the 
Ambassador of Great Britain, the first to go to 
Yedo since James I. made a treaty with Japan in 
161 3. In Yedo the preparations had caused to 
gather a vast crowd, which surveyed with curious 
interest the picturesque procession as it went 
through the streets. Big-jointed Englishmen, 
wearing cocked hats, gilded coats, and long swords, 
were carried in wickerwork palanquins, with their 
knees doubled up to their chins and suffering 
untold discomfort. Policemen in a kind of harle- 
quin costume guarded the procession on either 
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side. Their dress was like a patchwork counter- 
pane, their weapons were iron rods six or seven 
feet long. 

" As for the crowd," says Oliphant, " it was 
wild with excitement ; the inhabitants of every 
cross-street and lane poured out to see us pass. 
The excitement of maidservants in our own 
country, where the strains of martial music fall 
upon their ears, was nothing to it There were 
mothers with small babies hanging over their 
shoulders, reckless of their progeny, hastening to 
swell the crowd; children dodging under old 
people's legs, and old people tottering after 
children, and bathers of both sexes, regardless of 
the fact that they had nothing on but soap, or the 
Japanese substitute for it, crowding the doorways. 
The clatter of pattens was quite remarkable ; as 
all the women wear high wooden pattens, which 
are very inconvenient to run in, and as women in 
Japan, as in England, formed the largest propor- 
tion of the mob, the scuffling they made added to 
the tumult. Not that the people were the least 
disorderly; they laughed, and stared, and ran 
parallel with us, till stopped by a barrier, for the 
Japanese are perfect in the management of crowds. 
In the principal street there are wooden gates 
about every two hundred yards, with a gatekeeper 
seated in a little house like a turnpike. The 
moment we pass this the gate is shut, and the old 
crowd is left behind to crane over the bars, and 
watch with envious eyes the new crowd forming. 
All the cross-streets entering the main street are 
shut off from it by ropes stretched across them, 
under or over which the people never attempt to 
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pass. The crowd was, to all appearance, entirely 
composed of the shopkeepers and lower classes. 
. . . For at least two miles did we pass between 
two rows of human beings six or eight deep, until 
at last, turning down a short lane, and passincr 
between a pair of heavy wooden gates, which 
closed behind us, we entered a courtyard formed 
by a temple and its adjacent buildings, at one 
comer of which a number of servants were 
standing on the steps of a verandah waiting to 
receive us." 

Lord Elgin's quarters looked out upon this 
courtyard, in the centre of which was a tiny pond 
A few months earlier, Mr. Townsend Harris, 
visiting Yedo, had found the rooms prepared for 
him furnished in the European style. With their 
quick imitative faculty, the Japanese had copied 
Mr. Harris's furniture as seen at Simoda, and now 
in Lord Elgin's quarters were tables and chairs, 
beds and mattresses, things unknown in Japan 
native life. True to the national instinct, the 
Japanese surrounded their guests with spies. The 
ante-rooms were thronged with these men, in 
the guise of guards, and not an article was allowed 
to enter without minute examination. Oliphant 
complains that they would even poke their heads 
above the stairs to watch the Britons preparing 
for bed ; when ordered to depart they would 
declare that they had come to clean something, 
and go off with smiles and bows, only to do the 
same thing again when occasion offered. A titter 
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behind the thin paper wall which separated their 
chambers from neighbouring dwellings sometimes 
reminded the visitors that even the gentler sex 
was interested in their doings. They suspected 
that the priests in the temple made a considerable 
income by selling peeps at them through favour- 
ably situated holes in the walls. A priest himself 
took careful notes of the Englishmen's method of 
using soap and towel when they bathed in the 
little pond within the temple precincts. 

Since Lord Elgin had only a few days in 
Japan, he embarked upon his business as rapidly 
as possible. Mr. Harris had found the Japanese 
extremely dilatory, but this was not Lord Elgin's 
experience. The Government quickly appointed 
six commissioners, with adequate powers, and 
almost at once daily meetings began between 
the two sides. At first the commissioners had 
numerous followers, in reality spies, present at 
these meetings, but to this Lord Elgin objected, 
saying that six Japanese were surely more than 
equal to himself in capacity ; henceforth through- 
out their deliberations the commissioners had 
with them only a secretary and an interpreter. 
They met at Lord Elgin's .quarters, and showed 
such an appreciation of British fare that they 
invariably arrived in time for luncheon, and one 
of them said that the treaty would taste of ham 
and champagne. Only a few months before Mr. 
Harris complained that the Japanese of high rank 
would not meet him at table ; apparently a great 
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change had already been effected, but in some 
respects Mr. Harris received higher honour than 
did Lord Elgin, for he had a personal interview 
with the Shogun. From day to day the com- 
missioners brought word to Lord Elgin, that, 
though the Shogun was ill, he hoped to see the 
British Plenipotentiary before his departure. The 
truth is that, notwithstanding the many kind 
messages purporting to come from him, he was in 
reality dead ; his decease appears to have taken 
place about the time of Lord Elgin's arrival 
The Japanese practice was to conceal the death of 
the ruler for some weeks, until his successor was 
safely installed in office, and it speaks well for 
the efficiency of their system that not a whisper 
of the Shogun's death seems to have got abroad 
in Japan while the British were there. 

Probably the ruler's death had litde effect 
upon the Japanese attitude. The Government 
was an oligarchy rather than a despotism, the 
Shogun, like the Mikado, a mere figurehead, 
obedient to the circle surrounding hioL Of the 
negotiations themselves litde need be said 
Though the Japanese still followed the old habit 
of creating obstructions, few of these were serious. 
'' My poor dear friends the Japanese," says Lord 
Elgin, "object to everything and always give 
way." At first he had sometimes to assume the 
demeanour of the " intractable barbarian," but the 
conunissioners were on the whole reasonable, and 
readily accepted the inevitable. They knew that 
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they must now go as far as they had gone in the 
American treaty, and the real points for negotia- 
tion were such slight ones as the treaty ports to 
be designated and the dates when they were to 
be opened. The Japanese showed insight, ability 
and businesslike promptness that aroused Lord 
Elgin's admiration; so quickly was the treaty 
outlined, that in about a week it was ready for 
signature. To the British, Mr. Heuksen, the 
Dutch interpreter, proved a most valuable assist- 
ant, while the interpreter on the Japanese side, 
Moriyama, was also clever and understood his 
business. Though Dutch was the language of 
intercourse, so conciliatory were the Japanese 
that they were even ready to accept English as 
the official language in which the relations between 
the two countries should be carried on. 

In brief, the treaty provided that the Japanese 
should receive at Yedo a British diplomatic agent, 
and consuls at some half-dozen other ports ; these 
ports were to be open to British subjects as 
residences; official British representatives might 
travel freely in Japan ; trade was to be free from 
Japanese official intervention ; the rate of duty on 
exports and imports was henceforth to be 5 per 
cent, but that on intoxicating liquors, to which, as 
the British had observed, the Japanese took very 
kindly, was to be 35 per cent The importation 
of opium was prohibited. Every five years the 
tariff was to be revised. A further provision gave 
to the British the privilege of exterritoriality, a 
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concession won by Mn Harris for the Americans ; 
the privilege meant that foreigners in Japan were 
not to be summoned before Japanese tribunals. 
To Japan» this was the galling feature of the 
treaty. It involved the admission which no 
occidental state would concede, that for administer- 
ing justice to foreigners her own courts were not 
to be trusted. Not until 1899 did Japan succeed 
in getting rid of this humiliating concession. 

During the pauses in treaty making, the 
visitors saw as much of the city and surrounding 
country as they could In the business streets 
their presence attracted attention, and once, but 
once only, the rabble began to stone them. To 
the unlettered Japanese all foreigners were China- 
men« Groups of retainers of the nobles would 
collect and show signs of contempt for the 
supposed Chinese traders, and sometimes the 
populace cried after the British, *' Chinamen, 
Chinamen, have you anything to sell?*' Yedo 
they found to be an immense city, without the 
walls always found surrounding Chinese cities. 
Through its heart flowed a river spanned by 
three fine bridge& Care had been taken to 
preserve numerous open spaces, and the visitors 
wondered most of all at the vast stretch of 
park land surrounding the Shogun's castle. The 
feudal lords of Japan, like the nobility of England, 
had residences at the capital where, practically as 
hostages to the Shogun, their wives and children 
resided permanendy. The Prince of Satsuma is 
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to have had nine mansions in Yedo. Spacious 
areas surrounded the larger dwellings, some of 
which it was said could house as many as ten 
thousand persons. Walls, of which the lower 
parts were of massive stone, guarded them from 
intrusion, and were imposing ; but the dwellings 
themselves had no architectural pretensions, and, 
owing to the danger from earthquakes, they were 
chiefly of wood. From the outside alone were 
they surveyed ; to the interior of none did the 
Europeans gain admission, for Japanese society 
looked askance at these vulgar intruders. In the 
aristocratic quarter of the city the streets seemed 
almost deserted, except when some great man, 
with perhaps a thousand followers in his train, 
filled a whole street with a procession very like 
that which followed a great English noble in the 
Middle Ages. 

"The natives," says Oliphant, "on meeting 
a procession of this kind were expected either to 
move away from the road altogether or humbly 
to prostrate themselves while it passed. Under 
no circumstance was any one allowed to cross it 
This was an insult which it was considered should 
be wiped out by the death of the rash man who 
should offer it." 

Probably, in 1858, Lord Elgin thought Japan 
a great deal better than she really was, for to him 
the country seemed already to have reached 
something near perfection; in like manner, the 
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Spaniards who went to Mexico were dazzled by 
a *' civilization " that had not outgrown degrading 
cannibalism. In many ways Japan was still 
barbaric There was a lingering brutality in the 
people that contradicts Lord Elgin's impression 
of dieir universal gendeness. Commodore Perry 
tells of a Japanese entertainment to which high 
dignitaries of the empire invited him, in order to 
show the West what the East could do. Wrestlers, 
great masses of flesh and muscle, were summoned 
to the arena. One, with lowered head, stood still, 
the other, bellowing like a bull, rushed at him ; 
they clashed their heads together, and kept up 
this display of savage force until smeared with 
blood and terribly bruised. There was a fine 
irony in the American exhibition of the telegraph 
and the railway train as their contribution to this 
entertainment But it shows how quickly the 
Japanese learned, that they would not repeat the 
wresders' bout for Lord Elgin's edification. They 
had noted adverse comments upon it in the 
narrative of Commodore Perry's expedition, and 
could not bear to do anything tainted with the 
brand of inferior civilization. 

The Japan of 1858 was only Europe some- 
what belated ; the Spanish bullfight, still a survival 
in Europe, is as brutal as the Japanese wrestling. 
Neatness, order, the competence of her oflSdals, 
the high organization of her government, were as 
conspicuous in Japan in 1858 as they are now. 
Everything was regulated and supervised. '*If 
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my servant runs after a butterfly/' said Oliphant, 
'' a two-sworded official runs after him." Japan's 
defect was that she had not yet adopted the new 
mechanism of civilization which was so vastly 
increasing the power of Europe. That the 
Japanese would prove apt pupils of Europe was 
obvious from the first In 1854 Commodore 
Perry made them a present of a brass howitzer ; 
when Mr. Harris went to Japan two years later, 
he was told that a thousand others had been 
made from this pattern. Yet the old aloofness 
broke down only slowly. Though the Japanese 
had known of the telegraph for some years, Lord 
Elgin's arrival at Nagasaki was communicated to 
Yedo by echoing cannon at intervals along the 
coast The railway, too, was well known to 
them ; even high officials insisted on a voyage in 
the toy carriage brought by Commodore Perry 
in 1854. 

" It was," says Mr. Hawks, the chronicler of 
the expedition, "a spectacle not a little ludicrous 
to behold a dignined mandarin (su) whirling 
around the circular road at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, with his loose robes flying in the 
wind. As he clung with a desperate hold to the 
edge of the roof, grinning with intense interest, 
ana his huddled-up body shook convulsively with 
a kind of laughing timidity, while the car spun 
rapidly around the circle, you might have sup- 
posed that the movement, somehow or other, was 
dependent rather upon the enormous exertions of 
the uneasy mandarm than upon the power of the 

N 
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little puffing locomotive which was so easily per- 
forming its work," 

Yet for years still no use was made in Japan 
of this great invention. 

But reluctant as they were to accept inevitable 
change, it may be doubted whether, even in 1858, 
the Japanese should properly be ranked as an 
oriental people; they belong as much to the 
borderland of the West as to that of the East. 
In days when communication with distant regions 
was infrequent and slight, when there was no 
steam power to bring the nations to each other's 
doors, Japan was naturally more influenced by her 
near oriental neighbours than by distant peoples ; 
but the activity of mind and energy of character, 
both of her ruling classes and of her people, were 
unlike anything to be found in either of the two 
great eastern regions, China or Indian Though 
the Japanese married women who pulled out their 
eyebrows and blackened their teeth were on an 
inferior level, their status was yet higher than 
that of women in any oriental country. Polygamy 
was not permitted. Japanese trade, too, with its 
straightforward rigidity of price, presented some- 
thing quite unlike the usual haggling of oriental 
market-places. 

The Japanese showed a simplicity of taste and 
an absence of luxury so far from our notions of 
oriental ostentation that it was severely Puritan 
in character. Their sobriety of dress led Captain 
Osbom to call them the Quakers of Asia« 
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Mr. Townsend Harris remarked when he visited 
the Shogun that the robes of the ruler probably 
cost less than what he himself wore ; there were 
no rich jewels and no pomp. " I did not see any 
gilding in any part, and all the wooden columns 
were unpainted. Not an article of any kind 
appeared in any of the rooms, except the braziers 
and the chairs and tables brought for my use." 
The singular practice, which still survives in Japan, 
of enclosing in correspondence a piece of dried 
salt fish is the symbol of this simplicity. It says 
in effect, ** Remember we were originally a nation 
of fishermen ; let us not now become effeminate 
and luxurious, but recognize in the enclosed slice 
of fish the emblem of our former occupation, and 
let it recall to us the necessity of abstinence and 
frugality." Not only the poor but the nobles 
practised a rigid economy, and through this long 
training, perhaps, no other people in the world 
can bear such extremes of heat and cold, such 
hunger and thirst, such hardship and fatigue, as 
can the Japanese. 

The landscape gardening in Japan, the multi- 
tude of flowers, the trim hedges like those of 
England, but relieved from stiffness by the 
Japanese convolvulus with its varied colours, 
delighted Lord Elgin. Accustomed as he was 
to the noble parks of England, he yet thought 
them equalled in Japan. The roads were beauti- 
fully clean, and the villages that he saw in his 
rides into the country were models of neatness — 
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an attractive setting for the happy and healthy 
faces of those who dwelt in them. In the cities 
it is not easy to preserve these characterisdcs 
amid a crowded population, yet Yedo was pleasing. 
In the aristocratic quarter, streets from twenty to 
thirty yards wide, with huge drains almost like 
moats at each side, were strikingly unlike the 
narrow, filthy, undrained thoroughfares of a 
Chinese town. Municipal government seemed 
elaborately efficient Gates at short intervals in 
the chief thoroughfares prevented the massing oi 
great crowds. Every street had its special magis* 
trate, who knew all about every one in it; he 
kept a record of births, marriages, and deaths, 
and of everything else that happened, and his 
inspectors were constantly spying out new informa- 
tion. In addition to this oversight, the inhabitants 
were held responsible for each other. Each group 
of four or five male householders formed a unit, 
with one of their number at its head, and the 
chief was responsible for the conduct of the 
members of his group. It was the tithing system 
of mediaeval England more efficiently organized 
and administered. And this efficiency had long 
endured. Will Adams, an Englishman resident 
in Japan, wrote, in 1611, ** I think no land better 
governed in the world by civil policy." 

Education seemed to receive close attention. 
At the end of the seventeenth century Kaempfer 
wrote that ''the whole empire might be called a 
school of civility and good manners.*' The visitors 
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were told that all the children in Japan, of both 
sexes, were taught to read and write, and that 
they also knew something about the history of 
their country. Certainly all classes showed a 
keen desire for knowledge. At Nagasaki, during 
Lord Elgin's visit, some men of high rank were 
labouring as artisans in the workshops, under the 
Dutch engineers engaged in directing improve- 
ments in the harbour. Schools of medicine and 
surgery were also doing what they could with the 
slight access to the ideas of the outside world 
which was permitted them. The visitors con- 
trasted this with the attitude of China. 

''A Chinaman," says Oliphant, ''thinks that 
any study but that of the Confucian books is 
degrading, and treats every modem invention 
with an air of calm contempt. Probably he 
contends that the art has long been known in 
China, so that if you were to show him a railway, 
he would most likely say, ' Hab got alo same that 
Pekin side, only two tim more chop, chop can 
go ' (we have got the same at Pekin, only it goes 
twice as quickly). A Japanese, on the other 
hand, is full of zeal and curiosity. He examines 
and asks questions about everything within his 
reach, carefully noting the answers." 

When terms were finally settled, it was agreed 
that on the 26th, exactly two months after the 
signing of the Treaty of Tientsin, the new treaty 
should be ^gned ; then also the yacht was to be 
handed over, and the Japanese batteries were to 
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honour the British flag in a way unheard of in 
Japan — with a salute of twenty-one guns. On 
the evening of the 25th, Lord Elgin entertained 
at dinner the Imperial Commissioners. Before 
dinner the guests were amused by a Japanese 
juggler, who gave an amazing exhibition of skill, 
for it was not a mere trick. When he had twisted 
two bits of paper about six inches square into the 
shape of small butterflies he *' threw the paper 
butterfly up in the air, and gradually it seemed to 
acquire life from the action of his fan — now wheel- 
ing and dipping towards it, now tripping along its 
edge, then hovering over it, as we may see a 
butterfly do over a flower on a fine summer's day, 
then in wantonness wheeling away and again 
returning to alight, the wings quivering with 
nervous resdessness! One could have sworn it 
was a live creature i Now it flew ofi* to the light 
and then the conjurer recalled it, and presendy 
supplied a mate in the shape of another butterfly, 
and together they rose, and played about the old 
man's fan. ... A plant with some flowers stood . • . 
near at hand ; by gende movements of the fan the 
little creatures were led up to it, and then their 
delight i how they played about the leaves, sipped 
the flowers, kissed each other, and whisked off 
again with all the airs and graces of real butter- 
flies." After dinner, when the toast came, the 
Japanese were puzzled at the noisy honours of the 
British. Finally they grasped the principle of 
this demonstration, '' When you in the West wish 
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to honour a person especially, you roar and shout 
after your meals." At such festivals Lord Elgin 
was a master of tact» but it was probably too 
much for his gravity when, in illustration of this 
newly acquired knowledge, one of the Japanese 
commissioners, a grave old man, " during a dead 
pause in the conversation, suddenly started to his 
feet and emitted a stentorian cheer, after which 
he sat solemnly down." Perhaps the incident 
was characteristic of Japanese facility in imitating 
European ways. 

The next day, with much ceremony Lord 
Elgin embarked to meet the Japanese Com- 
missioners on board the yacht When he had 
formally addressed them and made the presenta- 
tion of the beautiful ship, the British ensign was 
hauled down and the Japanese flag, a red ball on 
a white ground, was hoisted. This transfer was 
the signal for the salute from the forts to the 
British ships. With perfect precision, and for the 
first time in their lives, Japanese gunners performed 
this ceremony ; the British warships responded 
and the Emperor moved off with her Japanese 
crew, who in a short week had learned the 
mysteries of her complicated mechanism. Amidst 
a great crowd ashore and afloat, for the day was 
a holiday in Yedo, the visitors steamed slowly 
down the Bay of Yedo. " As I was pacing the 
deck of the Furious,'' writes Lord Elgin, " before 
retiring to rest after my labours were over, to 
my great surprise I observed that the forts were 
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illuminated ! Imagine our daring exploit of l^^ak- 
ing through every consignee and coming up to 
Yeddo, having ended in an illumination of the 
forts in our honour I At 4 a.ni. this morning we 
weighed anchor^ and are now some one hundred 
and forty miles on our way to Shanghae." No 
single disagreeable association clouded the memory 
of the visit to the island Empire. But the sea 
proved less kind; on the return voyage the 
squadron was caught in the tail of a typhoon 
which so delayed progress that the voyage to 
Shanghai occupied a week. 

It was in reality a stormy Japan that Lord 
Elgin left behind, and the Japanese soon belied 
his faith in their happiness and unity. The 
treaty had been made by the Shog^n, not by the 
supreme power, the Mikado ; its terms violated 
fundamental and unrepealed laws of the Empire 
against foreign intercourse; and this aroused 
fierce resentment in the Conservative classes. 
When, in conformity with the concessions by 
Japan, foreign powers began to establish legations 
in or near Yedo, unparalleled atrocities were 
committed against the intruders. The Samurai 
or military caste, a class of persons, like mediaeval 
military retainers, quick to use the sword in any 
case, were now glad of an excuse to attack the 
waning power of the Shogun. No foreigner's 
life was safe, and some of those who had been 
with Lord Elgin were victims. Oliphant, return- 
ing to Japan a little later, was nearly cut to pieces 
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during a rufiianly night attack on the British 
Legation ; and he carried to the grave the scars 
of the wounds then received. In 186I9 Mr. 
Heuksen, Lord Elgin's efficient interpreter, was 
murdered in a suburb of Yedo. Only in 1865 
did the great skill of Sir Harry Parkes secure 
the Mikado's ratification of Lord Elgin's treaty, 
in face of bitter hostility that still resorted to 
murderous attacks on foreigners. It must indeed 
be admitted that the resentment of the old school 
against the foreigner who had forced himself 
upon Japan was entirely natural. The end of the 
internal convulsions begun by the treaties, was 
that the Shogunate itself disappeared in 1868 ; 
since that time the Mikado has been the one 
supreme ruler in Japan. During these changes 
the Daimios showed a rare patriotism. Seeing 
that only a centralized state could cope with 
European aggression, they voluntarily gave up 
titles, privileges, and authority, to make the 
Mikado's government strong; the result is that 
the solidarity of Japan is as conspicuous now as 
her disunion was in 1858. 

Lord Elgin arrived at Shanghai on September 
2, 1858, having been absent just a month ; there 
he was to meet the Chinese Commissioners to 
complete the Treaty of Tientsin, But with 
characteristic neglect of time the Commissioners 
were long in coming. Lord Elgin, hoping to 
return home at once, had still before him many 
weary months iii China. 



CHAPTER V 

THE YANG-TSE VALLEY, 1858 

ON returning to China, Lord Elgin found 
himself once more involved in per- 
plexities. From Canton the news was 
not reassuring ; the Chinese *' Braves " were still 
harassing the British. They acted, it appeared, 
with the connivance of Hwang, the Governor- 
General of the province, and were directed by a 
committee of local magnates appointed from 
Pekin. Already the labours at? Tientsin seemed 
to have been in vain ; it was obvious that China 
hardly felt herself bound by the treaty, and, no 
longer master as he was at Tientsin, Lord Elgin 
was forced to await the pleasure of the Chinese 
court as to the time of concluding the negotiations. 
But an idle month at Shanghai proved pleasant. 
There was an agreeable society ; and the British 
Consulate, where Lord Elgin resided, was the 
scene of much festivity. The tone of the com- 
mercial community did not please him. While 
living in China in great luxury, most of its 
members expected to make in five years a 

sufficient fortune to retire upon ; since they could 
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prosper under the existing relations with China, 
they were suspicious of any changes that threatened 
profits already secure. Lord Elgin learned, as he 
says, not to care when the merchants abused him 
and not to be too much elated by their praise. 

When on October 3, Imperial Commissioners 
at last arrived, Lord Elgin refused to meet them 
until they had given some assurances as to the 
breach of faith at Canton, and he let them under- 
stand that if the Emperor did not keep treaty 
engagements a British force would go again to 
Tientsin and probably to Pekin itself. As usual, 
a resolute attitude proved effective. The Com- 
missioners promised to urge upon the Imperial 
Government the removal of Hwang ; to dissolve 
the committee of "Braves;" and to issue pro- 
clamations condemning any hostile manifestations 
against the British. When these pledges had 
been g^ven Lord Elgin consented to treat. 
Kweiliang and Hwashana, his old diplomatic 
adversaries at Tientsin, were on the Chinese 
commission of five; by October 16 the relations 
were sufficiently amicable for the Commissioners 
with a ragged cortlge of spearmen and bannermen 
to pay a formal visit to Lord Elgin, and from 
that time rapid progress was made. 

Minor trading provisions of the treaty we may 
pass over, but it was at this time that the opium 
trade was first legalized in China. The problem 
regarding opium is most difficult. It is certain 
now that opium has been used extensively in 
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China for hundreds of years; long before the 
British began to trade with them, the Chinese 
were great consiuners of the drug. That its 
devastations were great Lord Elgin was already 
aware, and, in the journey to the far interior 
which he soon took, personal observation con- 
firmed all that had been told him. At Nankin^ 
from one- to two-thirds of the population were 
said to use it On November 20, 1858, Lord 
Elgin writes of a country district in the Yang-tse 
valley : '' We went into some of the cottages of 
the small farmers. In one we found scmie men 
smoking opium. They said they smoked about 
80 cash (fourpence) worth a day; that their 
wages were * • • 120 cash (sixpence) • , . I 
asked how they could provide for their wives and 
families if they spent so much on opium." It 
was a common thing to find in the cottages a 
room screened off, and men lying there smoking 
opium; moral and physical ruin was often the 
result, and the desolating practice seemed to 
extend over the whole of China. 

The chief supply of the ruinous drug came 
from British territory ; though opiiun was and is 
grown in increasing quantities in China itself, the 
quality of that from India was much preferred by 
connoisseurs. This supply the Chinese Govern- 
ment had tried to cut off; by law the opium 
trade was wholly forbidden in China, and opium 
entered the country only in defiance of law. Yet 
because the Chinese system of government is mere 
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organized venality, enormous quantities of opium 
were brought in through the connivance of corrupt 
officials. At Great Britain's part in this trade 
moral reformers were much shocked One method 
of checking the evil would have been to prohibit 
the growth of opium in India. But this would 
not stop it wholly, for other countries could pro- 
duce the drug, and, besides, no Government would 
prohibit the production of a commodity which, 
after all, has its proper use and is a legitimate 
article of commerce Since supply and demand 
were alike continuous, the real problem in China 
was whether complete prohibition of the trade or 
its recognition and restriction would be most likely 
to check the evils of the opium habit. To pro- 
hibit the trade was in fact impossible, probably 
under any Government, but certainly under one as 
inefficient as that of China. In face of the most 
stringent deterrents of the law the Chinese officials 
had always allowed opium to enter the country ; 
to continue the system of prohibition would not 
discourage the use of opium and it meant fortunes 
for illicit traders, and a huge traffic in China over 
which the Government had no control. . The 
problem was sufficiently complex ; it is the twin 
of the sister question, licence or no licence for the 
liquor traffic. In the end Lord Elgin was con- 
vinced that it would be best for China to make 
the traffic 1^^ and to control it by duties, not 
high enough unduly to encourage smuggling, but 
so heavy as to tax opium severely. Mr. Reed, 
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the American plenipotentiary, had gone to China 
strongly of the opinion that the trade should not 
be legalized, but further study of the problem led 
him to concur heartily in Lord Elgin's policy. 

The result of much deliberation was that the 
old complete prbhibition was annulled and provi- 
sions were made by which opium was permitted 
to enter at the treaty ports ; but there it was to 
be handed over to the Chinese, and foreigners 
were not allowed to carry it to the interior. 
Further, while on other commodities an ad valorem 
duty of 2^ per cent was charged and no further 
transit duties were to be levied in the interior, on 
opium a duty of 30 cash a chest was to be paid at 
the ports, and in the interior the Chinese Govern- 
ment might subject it to any further duties which 
they deemed wise. Probably no better solution 
of the question could have been found. No treaty 
provision could stop the growth or use of opium ; 
but treaty provisions could regulate the trade, and 
the agreement left the Chinese Government free 
to put upon its people what pressure it could 
command. 

There was huge clamour in England about 
the iniquity of forcing the opium traffic upon 
China, and it is one of the ironies of fate that 
Lord Elgin, whose chief error in the East was 
the noble one of condemning too unreservedly the 
faults of his countrymen, should have been identi- 
fied with a policy branded as iniquitous. Dealing 
with a Government incompetent to discharge the 
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real functions of government, he naturally favoured 
measures dUTerent from those which he agreed to 
in Japan, where he readily assented to the total 
prohibition of the opium trade. Though he saw 
the ills which China suffered from it, he saw too 
that they were probably less proportionately than 
the ills of the liquor traffic in his own country* 
Opium soothes and lulls ; it does not, like gin and 
rum, madden its votaries ; of Canton, one of the 
most lawless places in China, Lord Elgin could 
write in a time of great upheaval : '' What a thing 
it is to have to deal with a sober population ! I 
have wandered about the streets for some seven 
or eight days since the capture and I have not 
seen one drunken man. In any Christian town 
we should have had numbers of rows by this 
time arising out of drunkenness, however cowed 
the population might have been." 

He had resolved that when his work at 
Shanghai was completed, he would take a British 
squadron up the magnificent Vang-tse-kiang to 
the far interior of the country, partly in assertion 
of the rights of British subjects to travel every- 
where in China, which the new treaty guaran- 
teed ; pardy to see for himself the condition of a 
region devastated by rebellion, and to estimate the 
prospects for trade. When he told the Commis- 
sioners of his intention they gave an elaborately 
cordial assent, and promised that the officials 
should show the British Ambassador every 
courtesy. On November 8 he was able to 
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begin this interesting voyage of discovery. In- 
cidentally, as the event showed, the journey 
vindicated Lord Elgin's diplomacy. It had been 
said that he would have struck the Pekin Govern- 
ment more effectively, if, instead of going to 
Tientsin by the Peiho, he had blockaded a great 
channel of commerce like the Yang-tse-kiang. 
Yet he found the rebels blockading a stretch of 
one hundred and fifty miles on the great river» 
and, by this remote menace, the Pekin Govern- 
ment was litde moved ; immediate pressure that 
could be seen and felt at Pekin was indeed the 
only argument to prevail with the Emperor and 
his advisers. 

The Yang-tse, a noble river, navigable for a 
great distance, had always been closed to outside 
commerce, except on its lower reaches, and Lord 
Elgin's was the first foreign squadron ever seen 
on its upper waters; it was his journey indeed 
that helped chiefly to fix the political tradition 
now established that the Yang-tse valley is the 
British sphere of influence in China. He took 
with him five warships, the Retribution^ the 
Furious^ the Cruiser^ the Daue^ and the Lee ; only 
through this array of force was he able to over** 
awe the deep-rooted dislike of foreigners which, 
even when the word had been passed from Pekin 
to be civil, animated the local authorities.* There 
were no good charts. There was no real pilot : 

* At a much later time, when the opening to steam navigation 
of the upper reaches of the Yang-tse» Ux beyond the point reached 
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Lord Elgin had secured a so-called pilot, but he 
proved a talkative personage, fuller of curiosity 
than of information. " The pilot is the most 
vivacious Chinaman I have seen," wrote Lord 
Elgin, " inquiring about everything, proposing to 
go to England, like a Japanese. It was from the 
naval commander at Kiewhein that we got him. 
Lay was present when the commodore sent for 
him. He fell on his knees. The chief informed 
him that he must go up the river with us and pilot 
us. ' That is a public service,' says the man, ' and 
if your Excellency desires it, I must go ; but I 
would humbly submit that I have a mother and 
sister who must be provided for in my absence.' 
* Certainly,* said the chief. * Then,' answered our 
man, ' I am ready ; ' and without further ado he 
got into the boat with Lay and came off to us." 
But he proved wholly incompetent; sometimes 
impudent. He was withal unduly nervous lest he 
should lose his head when, as constantly happened, 
his ship went aground. 

He "frequents much the stoke-hole," says 
Oliphant, "upon cold mornings, and appears on 
deck in a pair of long woollen stockings, which 
have been served out to him from the ship's stores. 
Cigars are his especial weakness, and, in order 
to enjoy them, he perches himself in the chains 

by Lord Elgin, was urged, China officially objected on the ground 
that the monkeys in the gorges would throw rocks on the passing 
steamers, and that the Government would be held liable for 
damages. Little, ** Through the VangHse Goiges,** p. 5. 
o 
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like a monkey, and smokes in a sybaritic manner, 
expressive of keen enjoyment Altogether, he 
considers that he has performed his functions 
as a pilot if, after we have got aground, he 
emerges from some place of concesument, and 
tells Captain Osborn Uiat at this place the water 
is not deep, the proper channel being quite in 
another direction, which he does not venture to 
specify, but disappears again to finish his cigar." 

Even a good pilot would have found no easy 
task, for in places the soft bed of the Yang-tse- 
kiang is as variable as that of the Mississippi, 
and the ships found cabbage fields where a channel 
was marked on the chart. Amidst such difficulties 
fifty miles made a good day's run, and it took four 
weeks to ascend six hundred miles to Hankow, 
where Lord Elgin turned back. It seemed, in- 
deed, a marvel that large warships could ascend 
so far. But even at Hankow the Yang-tse-kiang 
is three-quarters of a mile wide, and the ships 
anchored there in thirteen fathoms. The Furious^ 
the largest of the ships to go so far, was helped 
in ticklish places by her paddle-wheels. Though 
drawing fifteen feet, she charged, in grand style, 
bars with only fourteen feet of water. Well 
handled by her skilful commander. Captain 
Sherard Osborn, she always managed to pull 
through, though often stuck for hours. The 
voyage up the Yang-tse-kiang had for her pas- 
sengers some of the excitement of a cross-coimtry 
run. 
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Beyond the incidents of navigation, nothing 
much happened until the five warships reached 
Nankin, a city nearly two hundred miles from 
Shanghai. There Lord Elgin came first into 
touch with the rebellion, by which great parts of 
the valley of the Vang-tse-kiang were devastated. 
Though Nankin was in possession of the rebels, 
and they commanded the river, on the landward 
side the city was languidly besieged by the 
Imperialists, who, in their manner of fighting, 
showed an immense respect for their own safety. 
Lord Elgin wished to take no part for or against 
the rebels. But he was travelling up the Vang- 
tse-kiang under treaty rights, conceded by the 
lawful ruler of the country, and he was resolved 
to allow no interference with his voyage. As he 
approached Nankin, it was doubtful what the 
rebels would do. Batteries looking toward the 
river were gay with bunting, and the Lee^ a gun- 
boat, was sent forward to test the attitude of the 
garrison. She passed the forts, and seemed quite 
clear of them, when there was a puff of smoke, 
and a shot whizzed over her. At once she flew 
a white flag, but when no heed was paid to this, 
she opened fire on the batteries ; the other ships 
steamed up, and as they passed, let fly, doing 
much damage, but receiving some in return. On 
the Retribution one man was killed, and two were 
severely wounded, while on the Furious Lord 
Elgin himself was nearly struck by a passing 
shot. 
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The ships anchored above the town for the 
night, and in council all agreed that, as a warning 
to the rebel forces farther up the river, the insult 
must be punished So, early on the next morning, 
the five ships dropped down opposite Nankin, 
and for an hour and a half poured into it a shower 
of shot and shell, that was hardly answered, and 
that, as the event proved, had a most wholesome 
effect : it made the rebels extremely civil as the 
ships passed down the river. On the return 
voyage, indeed, the rebel commander apologized 
profusely for the incident, and said the firing on 
the Lee was due to the ignorance of some sub* 
ordinates, subsequently beheaded for their offence. 
Three officers and twenty men were said to have 
been killed by the British fire. Though he re- 
gretted the necessity. Lord Elgin approved of 
these stem measures. It was obvious that force 
and resolution, prompdy shown, in the end solved 
and saved difficulties. 

Since, for one hundred and fifty miles above 
Nankin, the rebels were in possession of the river, 
upon which all commerce had been destroyed. 
Lord Elgin had abundant opportunities to see 
what the rebellion really involved During seven 
or eight years it had raged with varying success 
almost from the gates of Canton for nearly one 
thousand miles into the interior. Nothing reveals 
the paralysis of the Imperial power at Pekin more 
than its utter incapacity to grapple with this awful 
evil; only, some years later, when the vigorous 
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services of General Gordon were secured was the 
difficulty really met. Though the causes of the 
rebellion are obscure, no doubt the chief were 
the inefficiency and venality of the governors of 
the provinces ; it is easy to revok against a 
government which asserts only its privileges, and 
neglects its duties. The rebels seemed to have 
some religious views that led them to attack the 
temples wherever found, but any explanation of 
their opinions was utterly incoherent. They 
claimed sjrmpathy from Lord Elgin, because they 
too believed in Jesus, and more than once he 
received on silk rolls rhapsodies of faith unintel- 
ligible to a Western mind. But, whatever their 
theories, little of Christianity marked the rebels' 
conduct Their "chief," "the Heavenly King," 
had three hundred wives; women captives were 
divided among the soldiery, while the men were 
killed. 

There was among the rebels no patriotism in 
revolt against Imperial misrule. Plunder was 
their chief aim, and any vigorous leader could 
gather about him followers enough to plan and 
carry on outrage and ruin. Though the rebels 
captured and destroyed dozens of towns and cities, 
rarely did they take them by open attack. Into 
a town a few men would go, apparently to trade, 
and would reside near one of the gates. On a 
g^ven day they would raise a disturbance, seize 
a gate, and hold it until their friends outside the 
town, who had collected in small bands in the 
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neighbourhood, joined them. A panic would 
follow, and the chief authorities of the town would, 
perhaps, be the first to fly. The Imperial soldiers, 
ill paid and ill cared for, without discipline or spirit, 
could be overwhelmed with ease, and then the 
town and people would be given over to all the 
horrors of sack and massacre. In order to strike 
terror into the hearts of any who thought of 
resistance, the rebels often beheaded even the 
harmless peasantry. Sometimes the Imperial 
soldiers joined the rebels. Sometimes, when no 
rebels were at hand, the lawless and starving 
element in a town would raise the cry that the 
rebels were coming, and use the confusion for 
purposes of pillage and murder. Considerable 
areas in China had been completely devastated 
by these means, and anarchy and ruin marked 
the paralysis of the Imperial administration. 

As Lord Elgin went up the river he witnessed 
numerous engagements between the opposing 
forces, but so inane were the methods of the war 
that, carried on in this way, it might well last 
for ever. Oliphant describes an engagement near 
Woohoo, a town in the hands of the rebels. 

'' It is impossible to conceive anything more 
highly picturesque, or theatrical in its effect, than 
the scene which now lay spread before us. The 
hills were crowned with the gay flags of the 
rebels ; the rich autumnal tints upon the trees 
were as bright in their colours as the dresses of 
the soldiers grouped beneath them ; bodies of 
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men were marching in gallant array down the 
park-like slopes, to meet the foe in the plain 
beneath. The imperialist position was upon the 
flat ground upon the river margin. Here they 
had erected straw screens and temporary earth- 
works, behind which were placed a few small 
guns, keeping up an apparently harmless fire 
upon the enemy. Now and then groups of men 
carrying gingalls would advance from the hostile 
ranks, and approach to within two or three hundred 
yards of each other, fire their gingalls, and retire 
amid a great waving of banners. We could not 
wait to watch the issue of the batde, which might 
last for ever, if they continued to fight on the 
same principle." 

But, harmless as this direct fighting may have 
seemed, the war was in reality ruthless and cruel 
almost beyond imagining. To people accustomed 
to stable social order, the state of the country is 
well-nigh incredible. Cities of four or five hundred 
thousand inhabitants had been reduced to five 
hundred. Of Kew-kiang, a city once important, 
Oliphant says — 

''A single dilapidated street, composed only 
of a few mean shops, was all that existed of this 
once thriving and populous city; the remainder 
of the vast area, comprised within walls five or 
six miles in circumference, contained nothing but 
ruins, weeds, and kitchen gardens. The inhabi- 
tants declare that this is partly owing to the five 
years' occupation of the town by the rebels, and 
partly to the destructive propensities of the 
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imperialist troops, who retook it from them only 
last April, or seven months ago. Its present 
garrison consists of four thousand men, wnile its 
population scarce amounted to as many hundreds." 

And of Han-yang, situated at the highest point 
on the river to which they penetrated, he says — 

*' Ft is surrounded by a massive, well-built wall 
in good repair, and has evidently been a compact, 
handsome city of small dimensions, probably not 
above two miles in circumference. It was ap- 
parendy an aristocratic, quiet place, chiefly in- 
nabited by officials and their retainers, and 
containing all the departmental public buildings. 
The ruins of these were extensive. Fragments 
of lions and dragons, carved in granite or marble, 
lay strewn about the well-pavra streets. Here 
and there a handsome carved granite archway still 
spanned the principal thorous^hfares, but they 
were more often prostrate and overgrown with 
weeds. Some were undergoing the process of 
restoration, and many of the authorities were 
inhabiting temporary abodes." 

There was some excuse for the respectful 
distance at which the opposing sides carried on 
hostilities, for no quarter was shown to male 
captives, who were ruthlessly beheaded on each 
side. The chief actors in the rebellion were men 
of low class, largely, it should seem, from the 
Canton province; for their leaders they showed 
slight respect, and drunkenness, foul language and 
vice were characteristics of the rebd forces. Such 
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motley gangs could easily have been put to rout 
by any settled government less incapable of using 
its resources than was that of China. The un- 
happy peasantry were ready to turn to any power 
that could protect them, and there can be no 
doubt that Lord Elgin's force was welcomed in 
the far interior partly because the poor people 
thought it might afford such security. 

Amid these distressing scenes day after day, 
the ships steamed up the Yang-tse-kiang. Since 
they ran aground repeatedly and were delayed, 
there were abundant opportunities to land and to 
take the long walks in which Lord Elgin delighted. 
He found np difficulty in talking to the peasantry 
through the interpreters, Mr. Lay and Mr. Wade, 
and he eagerly cross-questioned them about the 
conditions of life ; not, however, with any great 
success. The Chinese, as he naively remarks, 
have been so long " civilized," and have brought 
politeness to such a point, that, when asked a 
question, they desire to say what the questioner 
expects, rather than what lays bare the truth. 
The impression that he formed of the rural popu- 
lation was on the whole favourable* For the most 
part the peasantry seemed to be freeholders, each 
with three or four acres ; the normal taxation was 
not excessive, and, where order was maintained, 
an industrious man could prosper. Many of the 
villages were well built and attractive in appear- 
ance. He found nunfierous village schools, but 
they were of course not free (England herself had 
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not then free elementary education), and the 
poorer peasantry could not afford to educate their 
children. The blots upon the picture were, on 
the one hand, the rapacity of the mandarins, 
who were apt to arrest and imprison any one 
resisting their exactions, and, on the other, the 
rebel menace. The smoke of burning villages 
was sometimes to be seen, and straw huts, in the 
fields bordering the river, told of homeless popula- 
tions who had erected these transient shelters. 
The people themselves were always respectful, 
always friendly ; any traces of ill will were 
directly due to the mandarins' jealousy of foreign 
influence. Probably in all the world there is no 
more docile or tractable population than that of 
China as a whole, and Lord Elgin was convinced 
that two dozen men, reasonably well armed for 
defensive purposes, could go without injury from 
one end of the country to the other. 

In places the scenery was very beautiful. 
The lower stretches of the Yang-tse-kiang pass 
through a level country not without its own 
charms. As the ships went farther up, the 
country became mountainous. Near Tai-ping 
the river passes through a mighty barrier of 
precipitous rocks, the ledges of which were 
turned into batteries, as ineffective probably as 
Chinese batteries usually are. To reach these, 
steps had been hewn in the living rock, and the 
batteries were gay with flags, and thronged by 
soldiers, who peered down over their cannon at 
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the strange spectacle of the foreign ships. This 
narrow gorge, but half a mile wide, could easily 
be made impregnable to a hostile force on the 
river; it was occupied by Imperialists, who were 
uniformly friendly. When the ships reached 
their remotest point, Hankow, they were near 
high mountain ranges, and the beautiful autumn 
foliage reminded Lord Elgin in some places of 
Canada. 

The visitors had good sport along the river. 
With no fire-arms, the Chinese peasant can do 
little to molest the game, so that the country 
is like one vast preserve. The Dove caught a 
huge wild boar in the river, and his head made 
an excellent dish. Deer were sometimes shot 
on the banks. The buffalo is domesticated in 
China, and was often seen peacefully drawing 
carts. In the ruined streets of Woochang, where 
Lord Elgin received a pompous official reception, 
a walking party put up two brace of pheasants, 
and along the river many of these magnificent 
birds with gorgeous plumage were killed. Wild 
geese, ducks and waterfowl of all kinds abounded. 
One day, a flock of wild fowl literally darkened 
the sky ; Lord Elgin estimated that it was about 
five miles long. Not only on the river itself, 
but in the numerous lakes and ponds near it, 
sport was good, and without any thought of pay, 
the peasants proved quite ready to perform the 
office of retriever. "One man," says Oliphant, 
"abandoned entirely his agricultural operations. 
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and devoted himself to swimming in after the 
birds, or plunging vigorously into the tenacious 
mud, stripping each time to his work." In the 
midst of this foreign population, two or three 
Englishmen would go out to shoot snipe with 
as great a sense of security as on a Scottish 
moor. The people invited them into their 
houses to partake of the hot tea which even the 
peasantry seem to keep perpetually on tap, and 
thought a few lucifer matches, the pyrotechnic 
wonders of which they much admired, an abun- 
dant but quite unnecessary reward for all their 
trouble. So docile and timid is this population, 
that in the streets of Hankow, when thousands 
of Chinamen were crowding round a handful of 
Englishmen, these found it necessary to reassure 
the nervous throng by saying repeatedly, " Don't 
be afraid, don't be afraid" The strength of 
might was, after all, with the few visitors; any 
town which ventured upon outrage, the warships 
could readily have destroyed. 

This city of Hankow, Lord Elgin's objective 
point, lies on the north bank of the Yang-tse at 
its junction with the river Han. There are really 
three cities. On the north side of the Yang-tse- 
kiang, Hankow and Hanyang are separated 
by the river Han, and on the south side lies 
the imposing-looking walled city of Woochang. 
Great accounts had reached Europe of the 
magnitude of these cities, hitherto wholly closed 
to European conunerce. Hue, the Jesuit priest, 
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who. passed through them some fifteen years 
earlier, travelling by land, estimated that in all 
they contained five million people. But, like 
most estimates of this kind, the numbers are 
excessive. It is true that all three cities had 
recently been devastated and almost completely 
destroyed by the rebels, but Lord Elgin thought 
that at no time could they have contained more 
than two or three million people. 

The arrival of the ships at Hankow created 
a great sensation. When the strangers appeared 
in the streets, crowds attended them in wonder 
and curiosity, but with no sign of hostility. Not 
so friendly were the rulers. Notwithstanding 
instructions from Pekin, the Governor-General 
showed imwillingness to allow free intercourse, 
and was especially anxious, in a fatuous kind of 
way, to prevent trade of any kind. If Lord 
Elgin wished to biiy provisions, the Governor 
would try to make him accept them as presents, 
and when Europeans made purchases in Han- 
kow, their money, though at first received, was 
afterwards returned. Lord Elgin had firmly to 
insist upon the rights guaranteed by the Pekin 
Government, and upon paying for all that he 
required. The Chinese expressed a hope that 
the British would be content with seeing Han- 
kow, and would not enter Woochang, on the 
south side of the river. This was enough to 
show Lord Elgin that his failure to go there 
lyoyld be regarded as a check to the foreigners, 
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and he promptly sent a message to the Governor- 
General that he should call upon him in state on 
the following day. When further difEculties were 
raised, one of the warships shifted her berth so 
as to lie opposite the chief entrance to Woochang. 
As usual, the implied menace of force had its 
effect, and on December lo, Lord Elgin entered 
Woochang with an imposing guard of honour. 
The warships thundered a salute that struck 
momentary terror to the hearts of the Chinese, 
and for a mile and a half the brilliant cortige 
filed through crowded and handsome streets to 
the residence of the Governor. 

Woochang, indeed, though great parts of it 
were in ruins, was almost European in its 
magnificence ; the Governor-General Kwan knew 
something of European manners, and entertained 
his guests handsomely. Attended by a motley 
array of followers, armed variously with guns, 
spears, and bows and arrows, he returned their 
visit in state on the next day. The distinguished 
visitor was especially impressed with the youth 
of the British midshipmen. He carefully in* 
spected a group, and then, with an approving 
smile, told them that he detected in their coun- 
tenances a high degree of talent, an experience 
which no doubt was later discussed with more or 
less caustic comments by these modest young 
gentlemen. 

Hankow, in which, as the visitors learned, 
only two and a half years earlier hardly one 
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stone had been left upon another by the rebels, 
was now a thriving city with well-paved streets, 
fine shops, and obviously an immense commerce ; 
thus quickly can this supposed stagnant East 
recover from disaster. The river Han was 
crowded with junks, and, as usual, Lord Elgin 
tried to collect information. When he spoke of 
increased trade with Europeans, his auditors gave 
perhaps as near an approach to a cheer as China- 
men are capable of — an indication that, whatever 
the mandarins, jealous of their own privileges, 
might wish, the people desired increased inter- 
course with the outside world But the most 
persistent cross<iuestioning could not secure any 
very trustworthy information about the possibilities 
of trade, and the independent testimony of no 
two Chinese could be found to agree. 

The people were not accustomed to do much 
thinking on abstract questions. Oliphant gives 
an amusing account of his inquiries at Hankow. 

" It was hopeless to expect them to compre- 
hend any inquiry which pre-supposed any premises 
whatever. You could not begin by asking where 
silk was grown. The introduction necessary to 
arrive at this result is the incontrovertible state- 
ment, * There is such a thing as silk.' 

•' Chinaman repeats eagerly, * There is such a 
thing as silk ; oh yes ; ah ! there is such a thing 
as sUk.' 

" ' Silk grows in some provinces ; in some it 
does not' 
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"Chinaman repeats, thoughtfuUyt 'Yes, silk 
grows in some provinces ; in some it does not' 

''Bystanders, who have taken up the idea 
with greater rapidity, remark to one another, ' Ah ! 
true ; in some provinces silk does not grow/ 

" ' Does this province produce silk r ' 

"'Yes.' 

" ' Does Sz'chuen produce silk ? * 

" ' No.' 

" ' Then do you carry silk to Sz'chuen ? ' 

" Chinaman repeats, puzzled^ ' What do I carry 
to Sz'chuen ? ' 

"Bystanders all repeat, vivaciously, 'What 
do you carry to Sz'chuen ? ' 

"Chinaman: 'Sometimes I carry silk to 
Sz'chuen, and sometimes I carry cotton/ 

" ' Does cotton grow in Sz'chuen ? ' 

" ' Yes/ 

" * And yet you carry cotton to Sz'chuen ? ' 

'"Oh! sometimes I bring cotton here from 
Sz'chuen/ 

"Bystanders, unanimously: 'Sometimes he 
brings cotton here from Sz'chuen/ " 

The sum of information thus to be gleaned 
was not great, but Lord Elgin learned enough to 
convince him that hand industry in China would 
long prove a keen competitor to the machine 
industry of Europe, and that the opening of the 
country would not result in the enormous increase 
of trade that the merchants seemed to expect 
In this opinion he was, to some extent, mis- 
taken. The opi&ning of the Yang-tse soon added 
/^3i500»ooo a year to the foreign trade of Great 
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Britain, and the commerce of Shanghai was 
increased four-fold. Before leaving Hankow, 
Oliphant ventured the prediction that the "bar- 
barians " would in time rear upon its site a 
magnificent city: and time has indeed brought 
changes. Though still only a few foreigners 
dwell at Hankow, iron works and cotton mills 
now rear their tall chimneys in its neighbourhood. 
It will soon be linked by railway with both Pekin 
and Canton, and daily steamers now ascend the 
river to this Chicago of modem China. 

The interest of new scenes did not keep Lord 
Elgin from longing for the day when he could 
turn homewards, and on December 12, 1858, the 
ships began their journey down the river. It was 
a ticklish business. To their dismay the navi- 
gators found that, since they came up, the river 
had fallen about five feet, and was still falling. 
The good old Furious charged sandbar after 
sandbar : but after ten days of trying work there 
came at length a point where no channel could 
be found for either her or the Cruiser. So Lord 
Elgin resolved to leave these ships behind in the 
river, and to go on to Shanghai in the two gun- 
boats, picking up on the way the Retribution, 
left at Woohoo. It was no great misfortune 
that two British warships should remain in the 
heart of China for the winter. They could study 
the surrounding country, and, by keeping open 
communications with the seaports, accustom the 
Chinese to the coming and going of foreigners. 
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So after a final feast ** of a spasmodically jovial 
character/' at which Lord Elgin made a short but 
stirring speech to the officers and company of the 
Furious, the ships separated. Nothing much 
happened on the way down. At Nankin the 
rebels, previously so insolent, now showed marked 
respect for even the two small gunboats. The 
voyage involved much discomfort; space was 
so restricted that in the Lee*s small cabin two 
slept in cots hung over the table, two on the 
table, and two under it But in the eight days 
which it took to cover the four hundred and 
fifty miles to Shanghai the company had shaken 
itself well down into the new surroundings, and 
were almost sorry to leave the Lee. In the 
end the Furious and the Cruiser did not remain 
up the Yang-tse-kiang for the winter. The water 
suddenly rose, and, though not without some flying 
leaps over sandbars, the ships reached Shanghai 
before Lord Elgin had been there a week. 

Meanwhile the outlook in China had not really 
improved. The Government had kept none of 
its promises to better the situation at Canton ; it 
had not recalled Hwang; the *' Braves '* were 
still active in the surrounding country, and the 
court at Pekin seemed resolved to do nothing. 
Lord Elgin was most anxious to go home ; and 
having made the treaty, he thought others might 
be left to enforce it The task of dealing with 
China was still to be in the hands of a member 
of his family, for he learned that his brother, 
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Frederick (afterwards Sir Frederick) Bruce, had 
been appointed minister to Pekin, and was on his 
way out. Though this seemed a reasonable plea 
for leaving China it was a mistake to go; pro- 
bably the one thing to bring the Pekin Govern- 
ment to time, was for Lord Elgin to have 
remained at Shanghai until every promise was 
fulfilled { and delay would best have been met by 
a threat to return to Tientsin. But, accepting 
Chinese assurances for more than they were worth, 
he resolved to go homa 

The last days in China were spent in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, which was still the 
danger-point in China. To survey conditions he 
rode some twelve miles into the interior, to the 
heart of a disturbed district, followed by a military 
force of about one thousand men. ** The troops 
were received," he writes, '< everywhere as friends. 
... I think this almost the most remarkable 
thing which has happened since I came here." 
It showed, indeed, that, for the time at least, the 
foreign occupation was the safeguard of order. 
Lord Elgin spent some days in going to Hainan, 
the most southerly port opened by the treaty 
which he had just made. He was charmed by 
a renewed visit to the old Portuguese town of 
Macao. *' I visited the garden of Camoens, and 
wandered among the narrow up-and-down streets 
which, with the churches and convents, and air 
of quiet v^usii, remind one of a town on the 
continent of Europe." 
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The Hong Kong merchants had not ceased 
to attack him for not exacting greater concessions 
from China ; they had especially abused him for 
failing to secure for them factory sites at Canton 
which they desired But his course showed how 
thorough his work had been. " I found out that 
very few of them had even taken the trouble of 
looking at the ground. In short, I found that in 
my short visits I had seen a great deal more of 
the sites than they had done." He carried some 
of the merchants with him from Hong-Kong to 
Canton, and convinced them that his plan was 
the best ; and two years later, when he was again 
at Canton, he could write : *' I find that the new 
factory site, about which I had such a fight with 
the merchants last time, is a great success. Its 
merit is now acknowledged by the blindest'' 

Before leaving for home Lord Elgin was 
cheered by good news. The military demonstra- 
tion at Canton produced at least some effect at 
Pekin, and on February 23, 1859, he received 
at Hong Kong the welcome information that at 
last Hwang had been dismissed, and that the 
Emperor was ready to carry out his promise to 
receive the British Minister at Pekin, and there 
to exchange the ratification of the Treaty of 
Tientsin. 

Though, as the event showed, these promises 
proved delusive, they seemed to free him from 
further responsibility, and he joyfully proceeded 
on his journey. At Ceylon he had an attack of 
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jungle fever which prostrated him ; but he pressed 
on to meet his brother at Galle. On April 6, 
Mr. Bruce arrived there, and Lord Elgin had the 
great comfort of spending that and a great part 
of the following day with him, chiefly in discussing 
Chinese affairs. Then they parted, the younger 
brother to take up the work in China, that was 
soon to have unexpected and tragic incidents; 
the other to hurry home to join his wife and 
children, for whose society he had longed. On 
May 19 he reported himself at the Foreign 
Office in London, and gave an account of a 
stewardship ably and firmly discharged 



CHAPTER VI 

SECOND MISSION TO CHINA, 1860-61 

LIKE all men who take a healthy interest in 
their work, Lord Elgin was gratified to 
find his policy in China approved at home, 
and that he had become one of the leading figures 
in national life. The students of Glasgow Uni- 
versity soon chose him to be Lord Rector ; and 
when Lord Palmerston offered him the place of 
Postmaster-General in the cabinet, he accepted 
it and entered upon his duties. 

But he was destined to have only a short stay 
at home. The Chinese Government, still reluctant 
to admit the equal status of foreigners, proved 
stubbornly hostile to the reception at Pekin of the 
foreign ministers, as arranged by the Treaty of 
Tientsin. When, early in June, 1859, Mr. Bruce 
and his colleague, M. de Bourboulon, the minister 
of France, reached Shanghai, they found awaiting 
them a letter from Kweiliang, one of the com- 
missioners with whom Lord Elgin had treated, 
urging that the visit to Pekin should be abandoned. 
That it was necessary to exchange at Pekin the 

ratifications of the Treaty, the ministers of Britain, 
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France, and the United States, who took counsel 
together in the East, all agreed, and accordingly 
Mr. Bruce with his colleagues set out for the 
Peiho on June 15th. Arriving on June 20th, he 
found Admiral Hope with several gunboats already 
across the bar. The mandarins were playing a 
deep game. Though in the previous year the 
Taku Forts had been easily overthrown, now 
they were fortified on some approach to modern 
principles, and their garrisons, while declaring that 
they had no instructions from Pekin, refused to 
permit any of the gunboats to pass up the river. 
Under the Chinese plan of action, if the attacking 
fleets successfully forced the barriers, the Pekin 
Government could say that the resistance was not 
by its orders ; while, if the allies were repulsed, it 
could claim a victory. To be ready for either 
emergency, a house for Mr. Bruce was made 
ready at Pekin, while at Taku fighting was re- 
solved upon. 

Notwithstanding the menace from the Taku 
Forts, Mr. Bruce was determined to proceed, and 
since June 26th was the latest date named for the 
ratification of the treaty, no time was to be lost 
He therefore asked the admiral to remove the 
barriers with which the Chinese had stopped 
the passage of the river, and this brought on the 
crisis. 

As usual, the British were too confident. The 
difficulties were, in fact, very great Not only 
was the channel full of iron stsikes and guarded by 
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heavy booms chained together to form a huge 
raft ; behind the innocent-looking and silent walls 
of the fort, with the embrasures concealed by 
matting, guns were trained on the danger spot in 
the channel, and an army under the Chinese 
Commander-in-Chief, Sangkolinsin, lay ready for 
action. After an inadequate reconnaissance, on 
the 25th the ships tried to break the boom, and 
their failure was signal. They could not burst 
through ; in the narrow channel they ran aground, 
and, thus crowded together, were an easy target 
Three ships were sunk, among them the Lu^ which 
had been one of Lord Elgin's squadron to ascend 
the Yang-tse. When the disastrous struggle had 
lasted for some hours, it was resolved to land a 
force, and if possible carry the nearest fort by 
assault But by this time the tide was low, and 
the men were landed in slime, into which they 
sank to their knees. As they advanced across 
the beach, floundering in deep ditches, they were 
raked by the fire of the forts with fearful slaughter. 
Of the storming party some sixty men did reach 
the last ditch at the foot of the fort as darkness 
came on, but they waited in vain for reinforce- 
ments, and in the end returned. The result of a 
bloody day's work was 500 casualties in a total 
force of about 1200. The admiral, who three 
times had shifted his flag from sinking ships, was 
wounded ; Captain Vansittart, the commander of 
the ship conveying Mr. Bruce, was killed ; and 
the combined forces of France and England, 
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held at bay by the Chinese, were helpless to exact 
redress. For some weeks they lay off the mouth 
of the Peiho trying to remove some damaged 
vessels under cover of night, and able to do so 
only through the bad practice of the Chinese 
gunners, who kept up a steady boom in the dark- 
ness, to which no reply could be made. Amid 
the wounded, the dying, and the dead the work 
went on until some of the disabled ships were 
recovered. Then the allies returned to Shanghai 
to await the help which was slow in coming. 
For a whole year the Chinese were left to gloat 
over their victory. 

A renewed struggle with China was now 
inevitable, for, as the event proved, only to force 
would the Pekin Government yield the principle 
that it must treat the great European states as 
equals. Force, France and England were re- 
solved to use, but the United States tried another 
plan. Disliking menace, Mr. Ward, the American 
minister, essayed to walk in the sunnier path of 
peaceful negotiation. He landed at Peh-tang 
near Taku, and agreed to go to Pekin with a 
Chinese escort. To Pekin he went, but no chairs 
or horses were allowed him, and he travelled in 
the common cart used by the lowest classes in 
China. He was smuggled into the capital with 
such secrecy that the people did not know and 
would not believe he was there, and was kept 
practically a prisoner under a strong guard in a 
temple in bad repair. He was told that he might 
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present the President's letter to the Emperor if 
he would perform the "kow-tow" — prostrate 
himself with abject abasement nine times. When 
he refused, he was asked why, then, had he come. 
Except on this condition, the Chinese refused to 
ratify at Pekin the treaty between the two countries 
negotiated at Tientsin. Mr. Ward was informed 
that on going back to Peh^tang he might exchange 
the treaty documents with the Governor-General 
of the province. To Peh-tang he accordingly 
returned, and the treaty was concluded. The 
view which the Chinese took of Mr. Ward's 
mission was revealed in i860, when Mr. Loch, 
Lord Elgin's private secretary, saw at Pekin 
furniture with a label stating that it had been 
issued by the Government for the use of "the 
American tribute-bearer Ward." 

So far was Great Britain from compromise 
in any form with China, that when Mr. Bruce's 
repulse at the Taku Forts was known in Eng- 
land, Lord Palmerston talked of sending 25,000 
men to Pekin. France joined in insistent de- 
mands that China should make an ample apology 
for her conduct, that she should pay an indemnity, 
and that the Emperor should receive ambassadors 
at Pekin, there to ratify the Treaty of Tientsin. 
But China held out stubbornly. The demand for 
redress was, she said, too "insubordinate and 
extravagant " for discussion. Her diplomacy can 
understand only imminent and pressing dangers, 
and the delay of a year in collecting a sufficient 
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force to punish the outrage at Taku encouraged 
the war-party; though, as the war-cloud drew 
nearer, direct negatives were rarely forthcoming, 
there was no sign that any real satisfaction would 
be given. For the Emperor to receive ambas- 
sadors at Pekin without exacting the humble 
reverence due by subjects, was to abandon his 
claim of universal dominion. 

Lord Elgin's critics said that, having made 
the mess in China by not going to Pekin and 
insisting upon a permanent embassy there, it was 
his duty to return to mend it His friends thought 
that his combined tact and firmness, and his 
thorough understanding of the situation, made 
him the best person to solve the new difficulty. 
Really decisive was the outbreak of public opinion 
that if war could be prevented, he was the man to 
prevent it, and that if a struggle proved inevitable, 
he would both conduct it with vigour and carry it 
on no longer than was absolutely necessary. He 
was, therefore, bound to accept an unwelcome 
second mission to China. Unwelcome it was 
indeed. He was weary of the East '' Somehow 
or other," he wrote, " I feel as if I were fifty years 
older than when I entered on my last mission." * 
And the ties at home were very strong. He had 
just begun his official career as a Cabinet Minister. 
His children were at an age when a father's care 
in overseeing their education was most necessary ; 

* His tone was rendered the more sombre at this time by the 
death of his mother at Paris on April i, i86a 
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he must leave not only them but Lady Elgin, who 
could not join him on these diplomatic missions ; 
he must g^ve up '' that peaceful home life towards 
which/' he said, '' I am always aspiring." But he 
accepted the call of duty, and the spirit in which 
he did it is shown in what he wrote on the voyage 
out ''Can I do anything to prevent England 
calling down on herself God's curses for brutalities 
committed on another feeble oriental race ? Or are 
all my exertions to result only in the extension of 
the area over which Englishmen are to exhibit 
how hollow and superficial are both their civiliza- 
tion and their Christianity ? . • . The tone of the 
two or three men connected with mercantile houses 
in Chma whom I find on board is all for blood and 
massacre on a great scale. I hope they will be 
disappointed." Baron Gros, his former French 
colleague, also returned to finish his work in 
China ; and in the first days of May, i860, the 
two ambassadors were together in a ** Peninsular 
and Oriental " steamer approaching the shore of 
Egypt Lord Elg^n spent a part of his time in 
re-reading, and for the most part destroying, many 
old letters, and there is a note of melancholy in 
his writing to Lady Elgin of the ** desolate home," 
desolate because of the absence of the master 
who had before him a most uncertain prospect 
" There is only one bright side to the picture," he 
wrote ; '' it is very unlikely that my absence can 
be of long duration." He had a vague hope that 
before he reached the East the trouble might be 
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settled, and he himself recalled. " On the whole, 
I lean to the opinion that there will be no war, 
and no cause for the appearance of our special 
embassies on the scene." This was not to be ; 
only an army at Pekin was finally to reduce 
Chinese obstinacy, and Lord Elgin was destined 
to inflict upon China heavy punishment for 
renewed treachery. 

Though passing over familiar ground, in 
Egypt he had a new sensation by a visit to the 
Pyramids, which, to avoid the excessive heat, was 
made at night The Pyramids themselves did 
not greatly impress him, but the moonlight view 
of the mysterious Sphinx touched his imaginative 
vein. He writes, " We pushed on over the heaps 
of sand and dibris^ or probably covered-up tombs, 
which surround the base of the Pyramids, when 
we suddenly came in face of the most remarkable 
object on which my eye ever lighted. Somehow 
or other I had not thought of the Sphinx till I 
saw her before me. There she was in all her 
imposing magnitude crouched on the margin of 
the Desert, looking over the fertile valley of 
the Nile, and her gaze fixed on the east, as if 
in earnest expectation of the sunrising. And 
such a gaze! The mystical light and deep 
shadows cast by the moon, gav« to it an intensity 
which I cannot attempt to describe. To me it 
seemed a look earnest, searching, but unsatisfied. 
For a long time I remained transfixed, endea- 
vouring to read the meaning conveyed by this 
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wonderful eye ; but I was struck after a while by 
what seemed a contradiction in the expression of 
the eye and the mouth. There was a singular 
gentleness and hopefulness about the lines of the 
mouth, which appeared to be in contrast with the 
anxious eye. Mr. Bowlby [^TAe Times corre- 
spondent], who was a very sympathique inquirer 
into the significancy of this wonderful monument, 
agreed with me in thinking that the upper part of 
the face spoke of the intellect strivingi and striving 
vainly, to solve the mystery— (What mystery? 
the mystery, shall we say of God's universe, or 
of man's destiny?) — ^while the lower indicated a 
moral conviction that all must be well, and that 
this truth would in good time be made manifest." 
Though, perhaps, a litde fanciful, this is still the 
revelation of a fine intelligence. In humorous 
contrast with these deep emotions was the attitude 
of a Frenchman in the party, who only said, 
^'Ahl que c'est drhle^' while his companions 
stood transfixed and awestruck. Lord Elgin lay 
down to sleep on the shingly sand of the desert, 
and just before sunrise he climbed the Pyramid. 
It was not an easy task for a somewhat pordy 
man of fifty, and he thought the view scarcely 
worth the labour. 

But he had more serious business than sight* 
seeing. He met in Egypt the passengers of a 
Calcutta mail steamer returning to Europe, and 
eagerly questioned them in regard to China, but 
learned little that was new. The contrast between 
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the ruddy health of the east-bound passengers 
with the pale faces of those returning was an 
object-lesson in the effects of climate. When his 
shipi the Simla, arrived at Ceylon there was still 
no China news. But here, at Point-de-Galle, the 
monotony of which he sometimes complained was 
broken. To Mr. Bowlby, The Times corre- 
spondent, he had remarked that Point-de-Galle 
was to him a place of ill omen ; for there, on his 
previous trip to China, he had first heard the dire 
news of the Indian Mutiny. The link of ill 
fortune was not yet broken. From the Simla to 
the Malabar the effects of the two amba$sadors 
were transferred, and the voyage to China was to 
be continued within about twenty-four hours. The 
morning of May 22nd iH'oke dark and threatening. 
In Galle harbour, much exposed and almost an 
open roadstead, with safe anchorage for very few 
ships, there were terrific gusts of wind and a 
heavy sea. But in face of the storm, the Simla^ 
on which Sir Hugh Rose had embarked for the 
return voyage to Calcutta, made her way out of 
the harbour about noon amid ringing cheers from 
Lord Elgin's following ; and, in spite of the fury of 
the elements, he and Baron Gros, to the thunder 
of a salute of thirty-eight guns from the fort, 
embarked at one o'clock. But the ship was not 
ready to start, and, half wet through, the two 
ambassadors sat on a bench under an awning and 
waited. Not until 1.30 were the Malabat^s fires 
started for getting up steam. At 2.30 the captain 
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was in his cabin changing his dress, when a terrific 
squall struck the ship on her port side and caused 
her to heel over completely. A mooring hawser 
snapped ; the ship swung round and struck stem 
first on the Beluvaka, or Hospital Reef, of sharp 
and pointed coral, close to which she lay. With 
the shock the saloon skylight came crashing 
down, the lamps were shivered, and from the 
horrible thumping and grating it seemed as if the 
ship's plates must soon all give way. The huge 
waves made it difiicult for small boats to approadi 
the Malabar ; only two from the twenty vessels 
in the port, essayed the task, and of these one was 
swamped and the other barely escaped this fate ; 
for some time, too, the ship's boats were not ready 
for use. But the more imminent danger was soon 
over. Suddenly the wind veered ; the Malabar 
swung clear of the rocks, her anchor held, and she 
rode at comparative ease. 

By pouring oil upon the coals,* steam was 
got up about 3.3a But ' a new danger was 
now apparent ; the ship's after-compartment had 
been so injured that she was filling rapidly, and 
threatened to sink by the stem. As the pumps 
would only work when the engines were in 
operation. Captain Granger, an excellent seaman, 
decided to steam away from the anchorage, so as 
with the aid of the pumps to save ship and cargo 
if possible. Failing as yet to realize the extent 
of the damage, for a moment he had the thought 
of putting to sea. As the ship moved away. 
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partial panic seized not only the passengers, but 
some of her officers. The chief engineer rushed 
on deck crying, ** In the name of God, captain, 
don't proceed to sea. We are in a sinking state ; 
beach her at once." To inspire confidence, the 
two ambassadors sat quietly on the deck con- 
versing as if no danger were imminent, and during 
the hissing of the fiercest wind. Lord Elgin re- 
minded Mr. Bowlby of the ominous associations 
of Galle Harbour. The passengers crowded 
round him: "Will not your Lordship order the 
boats to be lowered?" "Will you not protest 
against going to sea ? " " Will you not speak to 
the captain ? " He reminded them that he was 
not in authority upon the ship ; but at last he 
sent Colonel Crealock to the captain with his 
compliments, to inquire if he were going to sea. 
The seaman's gruff answer was, " Going to sea ! 
Why, we're going to the bottom." It was, in 
fact, doubtful whether the ship would live to 
cross to a sandy beach at the head of the harbour, 
for which the captain now headed: an old tar 
on board told those about him to keep their eyes 
on the mast ; " I don't expect we shall get across, 
and if we sink it may be above water." Lord 
Elgin's secretary, Mr. Loch, who had served in 
the navy, got the captain's leave to prepare one 
of the quarter boats for lowering. As the vessel 
neared the shore, the captain made one more 
effort to save her. He dropped anchor just out- 
side the line of serf, but the water-logged ship 
Q 
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was now unmanageable. She swung round, 
struck heavily stem-first on the beach and sank, 
the water rising to her main deck. 

In spite of the difficulty of launching boats 
in the heavy sea, all the passengers were got 
safely to shore. Undoubtedly Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros, by their coolness, had inspired con- 
fidence that prevented extreme panic, and they 
saw all the other passengers safely embarked 
before they left the ship. The consequences of 
the wreck threatened to be serious. In the hurry 
of the transfer from the Simla to the Malabar^ 
even the luggage, marked ''Cabin," had been 
put into the hold, and, of course, it went down 
with the ship. Not even Lord Elgin's port- 
manteau, which had been taken to his cabin, was 
saved. It was in charge of a servant whom he 
trusted to do what he could. But this man 
showed exclusive zeal for his own safety. When 
the ship was beached he hailed a native boat, 
tossed into it his own portmanteau, and made for 
shore alone. Lord Elgin's personal effects, his 
stars and badges, the Order of the Thisde and 
of the Bath, his clothing, his papers and his 
books, lay at the bottom in Gsdle Harbour. 
Baron Gros's losses were similar. The powers 
to treat with China, which each Ambassador pes* 
sessed, went down, and, but for their recovery, 
though it was in a half-ruined condition, delay 
might have been involved in waiting for the 
arrival of new powers. For two weeks Lord 
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Elgin remained at Galle, interested most of all 
in watching divers slowly fish up his effects from 
the sea, and studying the effect of salt water upon 
gold and silver plate. ''As yet," he wrote some 
days after the wreck, " I have got nothing but 
some cases of champagne, and a box of linen. 
Gros's plate has been recovered All the silver 
is black, and his knives with ivory handles de- 
stroyed, but the gilt plate looks as well as even 
He had a great apparatus for photography, etc., 
all entirely destroyed ... I have . . . got up 
the box which contained my decorations, and, by 
the aid of a jeweller here, they are now as good 
as ever/' Not until the end of June, more than 
a year after the repulse at the mouth of the Peiho, 
did he reach Shanghai 

For this long interval Mr. Frederick Bruce 
had been powerless to make any impression upon 
the Chinese Government To his task he brought 
high endowments of character. "Frederick," 
wrote Lord Elgin, '^ is a noble-hearted man, per- 
haps the noblest I have ever met with in my 
experience of my fellows."* But only through 
coercion could anything be done. The mandarins 
were utterly ignorant of their own weakness. 
During the two years since Lord Elgin had gone 
up the Yang-tse river, the desolating rebellion 
had spread to the very gates of Shanghai, and 

^ '* Everything about him was grand and massive, and, but 
for a certain leonine indolence of nature, he must, I think, have 
achieved great things had he been spared longer to this world." — 
Sir Horace Rumbold, '' Recollections of a Diplomatist'' 
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it now threatened to submerge that city as it had 
done so many others. Chinese and foreigners 
at Shanghai were alike panic-stricken. They 
kept barricaded the roads leading from the city, 
and volunteer forces were drilling to assist the 
regular troops. So imminent was the danger 
that Ho, the Governor-General of the province, 
now actually made the amazing proposal that the 
forces which had come to coerce China should 
assist her to drive back the rebels. If they did 
so, Ho was sure that the Emperor's heart would 
be touched, and that he would as a reward give 
the most favourable consideration to the desires 
of the allies. At the same time, while so weak 
that the allies were obliged to leave a force to 
defend Shanghai against the rebels, the Imperial 
Court was perfectly ready to defy one or a dozen 
European powers, and steadily refused to make 
amends for the conduct of the previous year. To 
teach China her lesson, Lord Elgin saw that no 
great force was necessary. Before leaving Eng- 
land he told Lord Palmerston that he had rather 
take 5000 than 25,000 men to Pekin ; with 5000 
he could move rapidly, and follow threat with 
action — the only way to impress Chinese officials 
— ^while a large force must move slowly in order 
to protect its communications, and bring up 
sufficient supplies. The cost, too, of a large 
expedition constantly occupied his prudent mind. 
'*What will the House of Commons say," he 
asked, '' when the bill, which has to be paid for 
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this war, is presented ? The expense is enormous ; 
to my mind utterly disproportionate to the objects 
to be effected." A large, not a small, army was 
sent out ; after the reverse of the previous year, 
military advisers declared that only a huge force 
could make success certain. 

Talien-wan Bay, a place that, since x86o, 
has more than once witnessed striking scenes 
in the pageantry of war, was the rendezvous 
of the British force in China, while Cheefoo, 
on the south side of the Pecheli Strait, was that 
of the French. Lord Elgin arrived at Talien- 
wan on July 9, and soon a great naval and 
military force, containing some thirty thousand 
men, was gathered there. The shores of Talien- 
wan Bay became for the time a British parade 
ground, and with its clear brilliant sky and life- 
giving air, the newcomers from more southerly 
regions were charmed. It was the most delightful 
season of the year. 

" The apples are * hanging fine on the trees,' '* 
wrote Mr. Bowlby, The Times correspondent, 
'' wild flowers scent the air, the cuckoo is heard 
in the distance, bees, butterflies, and dragonflies 
are humming and circling roimd our heads, and 
transport us back to the lanes and orchards of 
Devonshire or Gloucestershire." 

The people of the country seemed well to do. 
Their houses were comfortable. The villas out* 
side the town had large gardens. One wonders 
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how much of this prosperity has been retained 
after China's war with Japan in 1894, and 
Japan's war with Russia in 1904, each concen* 
trated in some degree in thb region I In 1860^ 
so far from being depressed by invasion, the 
natives of the region seemed well pleased to 
have it so. They showed litde curiosity as to 
the reasons for diis sudden inroad, and litde 
interest in the further plans of the invaders. 
Such high things were no affairs of theirs, and. 
meanwhile, the visitors paid good prices for what 
they needed 

The '* model army," of which Lord Elgin 
could speak at this time, had at its head General 
Sir Hope Grant, a fine type of British officer, 
humane and profoundly religious : a few years later, 
when he was dying, and a young aide-de-camp 
who went to see him broke down at the sight of 
the pallid face of the general, he said, *' Oh, my 
dear boy, to die is nothing ; it b only going from 
one room into the other." "I am particularly 
struck," wrote Lord Elgin of the general, " by the 
grin of delight with which the men of a regiment 
of Sikhs (infantry) who were with him at Lucknow 
greet him whenever they meet him. I observed 
diis to him and he said, 'Oh, we were always 
good friends. I used to visit them when they 
were sick, poor fellows. • . . Their wives used to 
come in numbers and walk over the house where 
Lady Grant and I lived' " Such a man was to 
Lord Elgin a kindred spirit, and they worked in 
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admirable harmony during the troubled months 
that followed. 

At Talien-wan there was much to see and do. 
Great Britain had learned something from the 
Crimean War. Men and horses were alike in 
excellent condition, and every branch of the 
service was efficient On shore a great review 
was held, and the new Armstrong gun, now for 
the first time to see active service, amazed the 
onlookers by its tremendous range. '' From one," 
says Lord Elgin, ''a shell was fired which went 
over the hills and vanished into space; no one 
knows whither.'' During a field day on shore he 
saw what was then the novel feat of a cavalry 
man at full gallop pulling a tent-peg from the 
ground with the point of his spear or slicing an 
orange with a sabre. One day there was a more 
sombre scene, when, in the navy, sovereign justice 
was vindicated against a poor wretch, depraved 
by drink, who had made a brutal attempt at 
murder. Small boats, one from each ship, 
formed a silent circle round the central scene of 
the grim tragedy, and the rigging of the warships 
was manned by all hands to witness the execu- 
tion. " Punctually at half-past one the prisoner 
was brought out, stripped of his uniform^ He was 
deadly pale, but his step was firm and he walked 
without support A rope was passed round his 
neck, the signal given, and in two seconds the 
bowmen had run him off to the foreyard arm. 
Then a loop was loosed, and the body fell with a 
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tremendous jerk at least six feet A couple of 
struggles and all was over." But not such a scene, 
not the imminent prospect of severe fighting, 
chiefly occupied the minds of the host encamped 
in that hilly country. Far away in England a 
prize fight between Heenan and Sayers for the 
championship was about to take place, and it was 
the one supreme topic of discussion among all 
ranks, from the Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
at home, to the humble private of the army in 
China. The French thought their allies had gone 
mad 

Lord Elgin made a visit to the French base 
at Cheefoo. Undoubtedly rapid progress in the 
expedition was checked not by the English, but 
by the French. They had no convenient base 
on the way to China such as the English had in 
Hong Kong and in India. While in the Crimea 
they had more men and had spent more money 
than their British allies, in China they had a 
small army, and were spending only a fraction of 
the British disbursements. They had brought in 
pieces from France small iron gunboats, but though 
at Toulon these could be put together in thirty-six 
hours, in China it took two weeks, and at best 
they were not very serviceable. But in time both 
armies were ready to begin active operations 
against Pekin. Lord Elgin found that French 
officers had at first reported the barrier of soft 
mud on the coast, on both sides of the mouth of 
the Peiho, to be a difficulty almost insuperable to 
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the landing of a military force in that region. But 
after a conference between the leaders a combined 
landing at Peh-tang, a few miles north of the 
Taku Forts, was agreed upon, and towards the 
end of July both armies were ready to move. 
The rendezvous where the allied armies were to 
meet was at sea, about fifteen miles from Peh-tang, 
and out of sight of land. Without a hitch or 
accident the British force at Talien-wan, including 
2000 cavalry horses and 3000 mules, was embarked ; 
each transport as filled was towed off to its place 
in the naval array by a gunboat, tiny in com- 
parison with its inunense burden, and on July 26 
some 200 British ships, under sail and steam, and 
making an impressive spectacle, were heading 
down Talien-wan Bay before a stiff east wind. 
On reaching the rendezvous each ship took up its 
assigned place ; the French arrived promptly, and 
at the end of July a naval and military force, 
containing 40,000 men, three-fourths of whom 
were British, lay off the doomed little town of 
Peh-tang. 

Then, even before the allies struck a blow, 
was seen the grim tragedy of war. At Talien-wan, 
instead of sidBering, the natives of the country 
had gained by the invasion, for they had a new 
and profitable market : when the soldiers had 
embarked. Sir Hope Grant had asked the villagers 
to assess the damages to their property, and he 
paid promptly the small sum, about ;^40, which 
they claimed. No doubt the people of Peh-tang 
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looked for similar treatment, and they gave the 
allies a most friendly reception. ** The war/' they 
said, ''was a Taku affair, with which Peh-tang 
had nothing to do." On August i the landing 
was made. To reach a firm footing the troops 
had to wade through vilely smelling slush; few 
of them wore anything but their upper garments, 
and one brigadier attracted attention by his simple 
uniform of only a shirt, and by the elaborate 
profanity with which he directed operations. But, 
even when the armies had reached firm ground, 
this consisted of only a narrow causeway sur- 
rounded by a wide sea of mud. They could pitch 
no tents ; and, since rain was imminent, it would 
have been fatal to leave a great force in this 
situation. The only oasis in the desert of mud 
was the town of Peh-tang itself. Its insignificant 
fort had been promptly abandoned as the army 
approached ; the inhabitants were most willing to 
help the invaders, and one of them, an intelligent 
shop-keeper, by pointing out the situation of 
dangerous pit-falls and mines, which the retiring 
Chinese garrison had arranged, undoubtedly saved 
many lives. But this could not save Pdi-tang. 
It was necessary to move into it at once, and to 
destroy whole streets of houses to make room for 
the quays and wharves necessary for military 
purposes. At a moment's notice the miserable 
inhabitants, women with babies in their arms, old 
men and young girls, were cast into the streets. 
Junks carried off a few to other places, but the 
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fate of the greater part of the population of more 
than twenty thousand remadned a mystery. Forty 
or fifty women committed suicide; others were 
destroyed by their relations. ** I passed a box in 
the street," says Mr. Bowlby, ''I lifted the lid 
and found the bodies of two young girls of fifteen 
or sixteen who had been poisoned by their friends 
lest they should fall into the hands of the 
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Wretched and sordid as was Peh-tang, its 
poor houses yet held much valuable property in 
silks and furs and embroidery. While the British 
general gave the strictest orders against pillage, 
and enforced them, the French exerted much 
less control ; but the most ruthless oppressors of 
the helpless Chinese were their own countrymen, 
the coolies brought from Canton or Shanghai. 
To the inhabitant who had revealed the dangerous 
secret of the mines and traps, Mr. Parkes had 
promised special protection. Relying on this, the 
man had remain^ in his house, but, while Mr. 
Parkes was ignorant of what was happening, 
coolies entered the house eight or ten times, and 
the French three or four, pillaging, breaking the 
furniture, and abusing the inmates. At length, 
towards evening, these resolved upon suicide, and 
all took poison. When Mr. Parkes arrived, he 
found the man's family dead and he himself dying. 
A powerful emetic saved his life ; but when he 
saw the ruins of his home and himself wifeless 
and childless, he reproached his rescuers for their 
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pity, and wished that he too might die. TAe 
Times correspondent says that he did not see a 
single British soldier engaged in pillage, and that 
he did see two soldiers severely flogged for having 
in their possession pigs which they must have 
stolen. Nor were any British soldiers concerned 
in the terrible scenes with women which are not 
to be described. 

A considerable Chinese army threatened the 
advance from Peh-tang, and its leader Sangko- 
linsin, the Commander-in-Chief, was thought by 
the Chinese to be a formidable soldier. He 
seemed to have an abundant supply of cavalry, a 
portion of which was wdl mount^, brave, and 
resolute. But other parts were less efiScient, and 
a story went the rounds of the allied camp as to 
how they had been secured. A force of 20,000 
cavalry is supposed to be kept ready at Pekin for 
any emergency. But so lax was Chinese adminis- 
tration that the General in command of this force 
found that he was called upon to parade his men 
with their mounts only for an occasional inspec- 
tion, and that at such times he could borrow or 
hire the necessary horses for a few days ; he 
therefore left his men without mounts, drawing, 
however, from the public treasury the price for 
the full equipment When the army landed at 
Peh-tang a review of the cavalry at Pekin was 
called for, and the borrowed horses were duly 
paraded. But Sangkolinsin, who knew the truth, 
promptly sent off this improvised cavalry by 
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forced marches to meet the allies. Naturally 
they did not prove a very effective fighting force ; 
most of them were armed only with bows and 
arrows ; and they did little to check the advance 
from Peh-tang by land to the Taku Forts. This 
advance was aided by the use of the new Arm- 
strong gun, which now proved a most effective 
weapon. ''What is the use of fighting against 
men whose guns carry eight miles ? " cried some 
of the helpless Chinese, who fled panic-stricken. 
Yet the allies had no light task. It was not easy 
to reach the northern forts across the protecting 
mud flats, and they were carried by storm only 
after three and a half hours of hard hand-to-hand 
fighting. The defenders were forced back at the 
point of the bayonet ; Lord Elgin saw heaps of 
them lying dead when, on August 21, he followed 
the assaulting army into the fort* The defences 
on the south side of the river, being now unten* 
able, were promptly surrendered. By August 23 
there remained no further obstacle to the ascent 
of the river to Tientsin. 

Correspondence found at Taku described 
Mr. Bruce and his French colleague M. Bour- 
boulon as inseparable in craft, and ferocious and 

* The British, of comse, suffered some, bat not heavy, losses. 
The men realised that but little interest was taken in England in 
the campaign, and doubted whether their valour would ever be 
heaxdof. ^Will the Queen know what a fight it was?" The Timu 
correspondent was asked on one of the hospital ships by men who 
knew that their complacent countrymen would hardly think that 
there could be a severe fight against Chinese. 
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treacherous by disposition; it denounced the 
''extravagant and rebellious" language of their 
demands. The day of humiliation for such curs 
was coming. "These barbarians for the last 
twenty years have been feeding their pride. It 
is not to be expected that in one day they will 
bring down their heads, lay back their ears, wag 
their tails, and ask for mercy.'* To hasten the 
triumph of justice, the Governor-General had 
offered a reward of looo taels (;^333) for Lord 
Elgin or Baron Gros, dead or alive, and lower 
prices for other barbarians, down to 5 taels for a 
conunon soldier. This tone gave no promising 
opening for diplomacy, and when the Governor** 
General of the province tried to draw Lord Elgin 
into negotiations, he met all advances with the 
insistent demand for the acceptance of the terms 
already named, and with the assertion that he 
would sign another treaty only at Pekin. As 
soon as possible, therefore, the advance to Tient- 
sin and Pekin was begun. That Lord Elgin 
could really go to Pekin, the Chinese, in their 
fooFs paradise, thought as unlikely as is to the 
English the prospect that the French can occupy 
London. With no great distress the court had 
heard of attacks on other places, but the capital no 
one had ever ventured to attack ; no foreign arm 
could reach that stronghold ; it, at least, was safe. 
Sangkolinsin assured the Imperial Council that 
his army could surround and destroy the small 
allied army if it marched against Pekin. Yet he 
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did almost nothing to check the advance from 
Taku. The bridges remained intact, and the 
people of the country, with a fine absence of 
vulgar patriotism, showed themselves ready, for a 
small wage, to work at mending the roads. Lord 
Elgin went up to Tientsin by the river as he had 
gone in 1858, but the troops marched through a 
country rich with ripening grapes, pears, apples, 
and other fruit The people found consolation 
for their coimtry's woes in an excellent market for 
their own products. Many refugees were met on 
the road hurrying back to Taku, now that it was 
safely in the foreigners' hands. A muscular China* 
man, taking back four of his countrywomen in a 
single wheel-barrow, was one of the picturesque 
spectacles of the route. Pigs wallowing in the 
mire, innumerable curs basking in the sun, cuta- 
neous diseases visible in half the men of the 
country, abominable smells everywhere, were real 
if not attractive accompaniments of the march of 
the army. 

At Tientsin the Governor, Hang-Fu, with 
amazing failure to understand facts, had desired 
the British Admiral when he reached the place to 
consider himself as a guest — effrontery that called 
forth a sufficiently plain exposition of the military 
situation. The Tientsin authorities were ordered 
to furnish carts for the further advance of the 
army, and, until these were forthcoming, the city 
prefect was kept in prison and denied the privilege 
that he desired, of committing suicide. Wlien 
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Lord Elgin arrived, he took up his residence in 
the yamun of one of the leading corn-merchants 
of Tientsin. The house was so superior to the 
ordinary Chinese yamun that it even had glazed 
windows, and in its numerous courts and rooms 
the ambassador and his suite made themselves as 
comfortable as the mosquitoes and heat would 
permit 

China was really helpless. While the military 
party still breathed defiance, Kweiliang came from 
Pekin, as he had come two years earlier, and 
declared that China yielded what the allies so 
persistendy demanded. After some discussion 
Lord Elgin reached an agreement with him, but 
at the moment for final acceptance of the terms 
he admitted that he must first get the consent 
of Pekin. This breach of faith, to secure delay. 
Lord Elgin met by breaking off negotiations and 
declaring that he would treat again only with 
fully authorized commissioners, and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Pekin. The truth is 
that the Chinese counsels were divided between a 
peace party and a war party, and much depended 
upon prompt action by the allies. The delay of 
the military authorities caused Lord Elgin to fret 
and fiime. From Tientsin to Pekin the distance 
is only about sixty miles, and a menacing force 
pushed forward quickly to support his demands 
would probably have united Chinese counsds in 
favour of conciliation. But the generals declared 
that with their great force they could not move 
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rapidly. This gave the war-paity» headed by 
Sangkolinsin, time to exert its influence, and was 
a direct cause of the terrible events that followed. 
Slowly from Tientsin towards Pekin the allied 
army advanced in the second week of September. 
To take forward the impedimenta native drivers 
were used. The supply was generally abundant, 
but one morning no carters were to be found: 
they had decamped in the night, as the result of 
a threat by the Chinese authorities, and for a 
time the British, deprived of their usual help, had 
to shift for themselves. There were some comical 
scenes when men, wholly unaccustomed to the 
task, essayed to drive rductant mules in carts; 
and Lord Elgin thoixght the British soldier did 
not shine as a handy man. ''Our soldiers do 
so little for themselves," he wrote on September 
14, ''and their necessities are so great, that we 
move but slowly. Our present party consists of 
about 1 500 fighting men ; but we count about 
4000 mouths, and all must have abundantly of 
the best The French (I admit they take more 
out of the country, and sometimes, perhaps, by 
rougher methods) carry on their backs seversil 
days' provisions. They work in all sorts of ways 
for the army. The contrast is, I must say, very 
striking." 

On the day before this was written the army 
reached Ho-see-woo, a city within easy striking 
distance of Pekin. As the advance continued, 
almost daily entreaties had come to Lord Elgin 

R 
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from the Chinese that he would halt the army 
and make terms. At Ho-see-woo he thought the 
time had come to see whether the Chinese had 
at length learned their lesson» and he now sent 
forward Mn Wade and Mr. Parkes, both of 
whom understood the Chinese language, to ascer- 
tain the real attitude of the Chinese Government 
At Tung-chow, about twelve miles from Pekin. 
these gentlemen finally met new conunissioners 
appointed by the Emperor — ^Tsai, Prince of I« 
the Emperor's cousin Minyan, and Hangki, all 
men of high rank. After an eight hours' discus- 
sion the Chinese Commissioners finally consented 
to comfdy with Lord Elgin's repeated demands. 
It was further agreed that the allied army should 
advance from Ho-see-woo to a designated point 
for encampment, about twenty miles firom Pekin, 
and that the ambassadors, with a powerful military 
escort, should proceed thence to Pekin itself, and 
there finally ratify the treaty. Meanwhile each 
side was to report to headquarters. Parkes and 
Loch returned to Lord Elgin with the cheering 
prospect that the end of the trouble was in sight 
On the Chinese side the result of the report 
by the Commissioners to the Emperor and his 
council was unexpected. Sangkolinsin, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, declared that no concession 
should be made to the insolent barbarians, since 
his army could easily drive them back; and he 
vehemently opposed the terms agreed to by 
the Commissioners. With him he carried the 
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Emperor. According to European standards, 
the Chinese were either bound by the action 
of the Commissioners if they had been given 
adequate powers, or if the Imperial Council had 
the right to say the final word, they were bound 
at once to notify the allies that the agreement 
could not be carried out But China is not 
like Europe. Sangkolinsin determined to lie in 
ambush for the allied army, and to attack it as 
it advanced; he was also ready to seize and 
hold as hostages, under the menace of death, 
the diplomatic agents whom the allies should send 
forward within the Chinese lines to complete the 
arrangements. His devices were barbaric; but, 
perhaps, the Chinese were doing only what 
Europeans would have done in the Middle Ages. 
On Sunday, September i6, the members of the 
British Embassy attended a Church Service held 
in a temple at Ho-see-woo, the last service on 
earth of some of those who were looking forward 
with high expectancy to the proceedings of the 
morrow. All unsuspicious of treachery, Lord 
Elgin sent forward, on the next day, a party to 
Tung-chow to make final arrangements for the 
advance of the Embassy and the army. Mr. 
Parkes was the leader. ''One of the most remark- 
able men I have ever met," Lord Elgin wrote 
at this time; ''for energy, courage, and ability 
combined, I do not know where I could find hb 
match ; and this joined to a facility of speaking 
Chinese . . . makes him at present the man of 
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the situation." Lord Elgin's private secretary, 
Mr. Loch, accompanied Mr. Parkes; Mr. De 
Normann, one of Mr. Bruce's staff, and Mr. 
Bowlby, The Times correspondent, were also 
allowed to go; the whole with an escort of 
twenty-six soldiers, twenty of them Sikhs, under 
Lieutenant Anderson. Colonel Walker and Mr. 
Thompson went with the civilians to look over 
the ground, for the General, Sir Hope Grant, 
had decided to advance on the next day with hb 
army to the proposed encampment It was a 
bright, cool morning for the long ride. Once or 
twice the party was stopped by Chinese soldiers, 
but the magic words "To the Commissioners" 
removed all obstacles, and at half-past ten they 
reached Tung-chow. They were escorted to a 
temple, and told that the Chinese Commissioners 
woidd meet them at one o'clock, and meanwhile 
they had time to wash and breakfast The 
meeting with the Chinese Commissioners took 
an unexpected turn when they declared it to 
be utterly impossible that Lord Elgin should 
deliver his credentials to the Emperor in person. 
The Prince of Ts tone was particularly offensive, 
and the audience with the Emperor was the point 
to which he took most exception. However, 
after long disputes, by evening an agreement was 
reached, and that night the British party slept 
in Tung-chow, feeling that all serious difficulties 
were at an end. Far, indeed, was this from the 
truth ; that night the war-party finally triumphed 
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in the councils of China, and it was decided to 
attack the advancing allied army. 

By daybreak, Loch, Parkes, and some others 
were in the saddle, returning to meet the advanc- 
ing allied army, and to guide them to the place 
for encampment agreed upon, while Bowlby and 
De Normann, with a guard of eighteen Sikhs, 
under Lieutenant Anderson, remained in Tung- 
chow to await Lord Elgin's arrival. Shopping 
and sightseeing were to be their diversions, and, 
as soon as possible, Parkes and Loch were to 
rejoin them, to get a house for Lord Elgin and 
his suite, and to complete details of the Con- 
vention. To their amazement, Parkes and Loch, 
as they rode back toward the British headquarters, 
saw that the very spot where the allied army was 
to camp was occupied by a Chinese force. They 
saw, too, on all sides, considerable numbers of 
Chinese troops in motion. The presence of these 
troops was concealed from the advancing allies by 
fields of millet, with stalks ten or twelve feet high, 
by embankments and other obstacles. Parkes 
and Loch became more and more suspicious that 
treachery was intended, and when they had nearly 
reached the British lines, Parkes, who knew not 
what fear was, resolved upon riding back with two 
soldiers to Tung-chow, to tell the Prince of I him- 
self what he had seen, and if possible to rescue 
the party left tliere. Loch with two Sikhs rode 
to warn General Hope Grant that he was march- 
ing into a trap, while Colonel Walker and Mr. 
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Thompson with five soldiers were to continue 
upon an embankment near the Chinese front to 
make observations, and to gallop for their lives if 
they saw that hostilities were really intended 

To most of the British party then within the 
Chinese lines, the hurried events of the next few 
hours brought tragic death. Colonel Walker's 
small force, indeed, escaped. They rode up and 
down the embankment for some time, and when 
the Chinese tried to seize them, made a successful 
dash for their own army, and reached safety ; the 
volley fired after them was the beginning of open 
fighting. Loch, too, reached his objective point, 
and warned Sir Hope Grant He might have 
remained in safety, but since Parkes and the 
others were still in Tung-chow, he chivalrously 
asked leave to share their danger and to carry 
back the General's orders to return at once to 
headquarters. He took vrith him two Sikhs. As 
it was desirable to send also a military officer on 
the perilous journey, Colonel, afterwards Lord, 
Wolseley was told off by the General for the duty, 
but when he was found to be otherwise engaged. 
Captain Brabazon was allowed to go, not without 
mental protests from Loch, who writes, with noble 
simplicity, '' The task I had undertaken was an 
almost hopeless one, and there was no use en- 
dangering more lives than were already in jeo- 
pardy." The General agreed to delay active 
fighting for two hours, if possible, to give them a 
chance to return. It is a marvel that Loch's 
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party should have been able to ride back un- 
molested through the Chinese lines to Tung-chow. 
They did so, it is said, only because many of the 
Chinese believed that they bore the surrender of 
the allied army. 

At Tung-chow they found the Sikh soldiers 
on guard, but the gentlemen were still shopping 
in the town. Already Parkes had left for them a 
note warning any who should return to get ready 
to escape, and he had gone on to the Prince of I 
to remonstrate against the apparent treachery. 
The absent sightseers soon returned, and then all 
were ready for a dash for safety, if only Parkes 
would come. Loch and De Normann grew so 
anxious that, taking two soldiers, they rode after 
him into the town. Within half a mile they met 
him ; he had seen the Commissioners, and the 
Prince of I had told him in an offensive tone that, 
owing to the exacting British demands, ''there 
could be no peace, there must be war." Parkes 
noted down the words in writing, that he might 
report them exactly to his superiors, and, taking 
respectful leave, had then rapidly galloped away. 
At once the party set out on their perilous ride, 
for Parkes, too, realized the urgent need of haste. 
They had ten or twelve miles to go through the 
heart of the Chinese army. A fighting chance of 
success they still had. Chinese discipline is slack, 
and it was just possible that a flag of truce and a 
confident air might carry them through, if active 
fighting had not begun all along the line. Much 
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depended upon their horses. Unfortunately, 
Bowlby and De Normann were badly mounted, 
and this delayed the party. Some one must lead, 
and when Brabazon said, " I vote Parkes decides 
what is to be done," they all assented When, 
before going far, they found that the battle had 
begun, they left the highway, and tried to ride 
round the right flank of the Chinese, and thus by 
a circuitous route to reach their own army. They 
made good progress, and were actually within 
half a mile of safety when a mandarin stopped 
them and said that, if they tried to advance 
through his position, he must fire upon them, but 
that he would take them to the Commander-in- 
Chief to secure a pass. Parkes said quickly, '* I 
will go if Loch will accompany me." A Sikh, 
Nalsing, was carrying a handkerchief on a spear* 
head as a flag of truce ; Loch called him to go 
too, and with a hearty good-bye and a cry, " We 
shall soon be back," he and Parkes rode off with 
the Chinese officer, leaving the little group to 
wait for them. 

*' I shall never forget," says Loch, in his 
striking narrative of these events, '' my last view 
of that party. The Sikhs were leaning forward 
on their horses to ease their breathing, and to 
watch what was passing; Anderson, Brabazon, 
and De Normann were talking together in a 
group; while Bowlby, about a horse's length 
distant, looked exhausted and anxious, and was 
drawing his revolver from its case. He had often 
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expressed a wish to see how the Chinese could 
really fight, and as I passed him I said, * I think, 
Bowlby, youll soon have your wish fulfilled' " 

The leaders in that little group were never 
seen alive again by Europeans. Soon the party 
was surrounded by hosts of Chinese, and rudely 
hurried back to Tung-chow, thence to Pekin, to 
the Emperor's Summer Palace, to torture, and, 
for most of them, to final death. Brabazon's fate 
was never clearly known, but it was believed that 
he was beheaded by order of a Chinese general, 
in revenge for a wound received in the fighting. 
Bowlby, Anderson, and De Normann all died after 
terrible suffering from the awful treatment which 
the Chinese inflicted upon them. They were 
kicked upon the head with boots, stamped upon, 
beaten, starved, and bound with cords moistened 
so as to make them shrink, and thus cause greater 
suffering. When Anderson called upon his men 
to help him by biting the cords, the Chinese 
kicked them away. For three days they were 
kept lying upon their stomachs with hands and 
feet tied behind their backs. They were loaded 
with chains and confined in cages like wild beasts. 
Bowlby, a fine spirit, to whom Lord Elgin had 
become much attached, died first Anderson's 
fingers burst from the tightness of the cords 
before he died, and De Normann seems to have 
been the last of the three to expire ; only a few 
of the soldiers survived to tell the tale. 

Meanwhile Parkes and Loch were taken to 
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the Commander-in-Chief, Sangkolinsin, whom 
they met riding along the Chinese Imes with a 
nimierous staff. At once Parkes addressed him, 
and requested a pass for the party through the 
Chinese army. To this the General's answer was 
a torrent of abuse; the two Englishmen were 
half knocked, half pulled, from their hc»'ses, they 
were cuffed. Loch's face was rubbed in the dirt, 
and quickly they were dragged to Sangkolinsin 
and forced to their knees before him, while he 
stormed, and demanded that Parkes should at 
once send to stop the battle. With great cool- 
ness Parkes laughed and said the demand was 
absurd; that he had no power to give such an 
order. Sangkolinsin told him he lied, and said it 
was time to teach foreigners respect for Chinese 
nobles and ministers. Perhaps the end might 
have come then had not an officer galloped up to 
ask for the General's presence at the front When 
he rode away other Chinese officers told the 
Englishmen that they had gone too far, and now 
they would get their deserts ; and, in accordance 
with Sangkolinsin's instructions, they were put 
into a rough cart, drawn by four mules, and sent 
to the Prince of I. They found in the cart, to 
their surprise, two French soldiers. At a sharp 
trot they went back to Tung-chow, where they 
learned that the Prince of I had returned to 
Pekin. Since it was not easy to find him, they 
were taken to Jinlin, another high official, who 
was encamped near Pekin, He kept the prisoners 
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kneeling before him while he asked innumerable 
questions, and the attendants from time to time 
twisted the Englishmen's arms behind them and 
pulled their hair and beards, until, to end the 
agony, Parkes fell over in a pretended faint 

Obviously, among the Chinese, counsels were 
divided as to the treatment of the prisoners. 
Though Parkes expected to be beheaded at once, 
they were soon again in the cart, galloping on 
roads formed of huge paving stones two or three 
feet square and separated by great ruts. Bump- 
ing over them in a springless cart caused intense 
agony, as the prisoners were bound and could not 
ease the motion with their hands or legs. Some- 
times they were knocked almost senseless, and 
mandarins riding close to the cart laughed at 
their sufferings, which were aggravated by raging 
thirst due to the great heat. When they reached 
the suburbs of Pekin, curious crowds watched 
their progress, and the Tartar soldiers paraded 
their prisoners as the first instalment of the whole 
allied army which should soon be in like case. 
Nalsing, the old Sikh soldier who was with them, 
showed cool courage. When Loch told him not 
to fear, he said, " Ah, sahib, I do not fear. . . . 
If I do not die to-day I may die to-morrow, and 
I am with you ; I do not fear." The endurance 
of the party was soon to have a supreme test. 
As they entered a courtyard, Parkes read some 
Chinese characters on a light. " We are in the 
worst prison in China, '* he said. '' We are in the 
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hands of the torturers. This is the Board of 
Punishments/' 

Lord Elgin had seen Loch, Parkes, and their 
party go forward into the heart of the Chinese 
position without misgivings as to their safety. 
The practice was not unusual, and hitherto the 
Chinese had respected flags of truce. But when 
Parkes sent back from Tung-chow a messenger 
to tell of the difficulties raised as to an audience 
with the emperor, Lord Elgin's questionings 
began, and when, at noon of the day of the 
seizure, he heard, in his quarters at Ho-see-woo, 
firing at the front, he g^ew very uneasy. Later 
in the afternoon Baron Gros's secretary, who had 
also gone to Tung-chow, returned, having ridden 
unharmed through the Chinese army, and he 
reported that he met Parkes riding back to see 
the Prince of L Parkes had then said that Loch 
was with the General. " I wonder he is not come 
to inform me of what has happened," wrote Lord 
Elgin, at 5 p.m. Late that night he received 
the double information that hb emissaries were 
captives, and that the Chinese had been defeated 
in the battle of the afternoon of the 1 8th. 

Upon him now lay the responsibility of action, 
and for the following weeks he bore, as he said, 
*'a great load of anxiety." Though by an 
accident of circumstance the Chinese had not 
seized members of the French Embassy in Tung- 
chow, other Frenchmen had been captured, and 
the two ambassadors moved in concert All 
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British and French subjects were ordered to 
return at once to their head-quarters, and as pre- 
liminary to any further negotiations, demands 
were made for the unconditional return of the 
captives. By threatening death to them, the 
Chinese imagined they could force better terms 
from Lord Elgin ; and the thought itself shows 
the limits of their outlook and intelligence. Lord 
Elgin saw, what any calm onlooker could see, that 
to bargain for the return of the captives was not 
to lessen the danger to them, as, should he refuse 
impossible demands, their lives would still be in 
peril. Besides, to buy their liberty would create 
permanent future menace to the safety of every 
European in China. So he met the Chinese with 
the resolute threat that the captives must be 
returned, or Pekin would be bombarded and taken* 
It was not an empty menace, and some of the 
Chinese well knew how readily the foreign force 
could do what was threatened. But while the 
captives were seized on September i8, the 
Chinese made no final concession until three 
weeks later, on October 8. 

The Chinese army was really only a number 
of fragments without any effective feadership, and, 
as Lord Elgin saw with vexed impatience, a small 
force thrown forward swiftly and boldly could 
soon have brought Pekin to terms. From day 
to day letters passed between him and the Chinese 
Government The Emperor named his brother. 
Prince Kung, to treat with the invaders ; but to 
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every effort of the Prince to secure the retirement 
of the army, before handing over the captives. 
Lord Elgin's answer was unswerving, and with 
the delay his demands increased He could 
hardly believe that any real harm would be done 
the prisoners. Prince Kung stated that they were 
all perfecdy safe, and lodged comfortably in a 
public building, and it is quite likely that the 
Prince was ignorant of their real &te. They had 
received only the normal treatment for the lower 
class of criminals in Chinese prisons, with the 
difference that Englishmen were supposed to be 
stronger than Chinamen and able therefore to 
bear more ; that they would die under the torture 
of their treatment was hardly suspected On 
October 3 the Chinese sent in letters signed 
under compulsion by Loch and Parkes, and re- 
questing easier terms for their captors. Nothing 
was conceded, and by October 5 the armies had 
advanced within sight of the gates of Pekin ; by 
the 6th Lord Elgin was lodged in the suburbKi 
of that city. The Chinese army, after a show 
of resistance, retired ; hardly a shot was fired, and 
Pekin was at Lord Elgin's mercy. 

Then the allies made a capture that showed 
the Chinese what Pekin must soon expect, and 
brought them to their senses. On the northern 
outskirts of Pekin lay the great park known as 
Yuen-ming-yuen, wiUi its many palaces nestling 
among trees and lakes. This " Summer Palace '* 
was the favourite residence of the Chinese 
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emperors. Here a British Embassy under Lord 
Macartney, sent out by George III., had been 
received. Here, too, a later British ambassador. 
Lord Amherst, had been insulted and hurried 
away because he would not perform the degrading 
''kow-tow" to the Emperor. The palace had 
played an important part in the history of China. 
In it were preserved the tablets of the dynasty, 
and in popular opinion the safety of the ruling 
house depended upon the security of these records. 
From being the almost constant residence of the 
Emperor, the palace had acquired for the Chinese 
a sacred character. Here the nobles and princes 
of the Empire assembled for the great receptions 
and festivities of the court; here centred both 
the serious business and the diversions of the 
Imperial house. It was a spacious home for even 
an emperor. Its gardens were famous through- 
out China, and great sums were spent annually 
in keeping them up. The vast park, containing 
more than fifty square miles, was dotted with 
groups of magnificent trees, among which herds 
of deer tossed their antlered heads. There were 
shaded walks, the favourite resort of the Emperor 
and his Court ; there were lakes and ponds, noble 
terraces, and in all about two himdred buildings 
within the enclosure. Though some of them 
were slight enough, the Emperor's dwelling- 
place was magnificent " It is impossible," wrote 
the French Commander, General Montauban, 
*'to describe • • . the wonders of this Imperial 
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habitation. Nothing in Europe can convey an 
idea of such luxury." The reception-hall, mih its 
beautiful carved throne, was pav^ with marble and 
brilliantly decorated in gold, azure, and scarlet ; 
even the Emperor's washstand basin and ewer 
were of gold, studded with jewels. The palace 
was a museum for rare articles. In addition to 
a vast collection of native products, were Sevres 
china and beautiful paintings sent out by Louis 
XIV., the state-coach sent as a present to the 
Emperor by George III., and, perhaps most 
interesting of all, two 1 2-pounder howitzers fully 
equipped, a present also from George III., which 
had been stored in the palace for more than a 
century, and which the Chinese in their self- 
complacency had made no effort to imitate for 
the equipment of their own army. 

On Saturday, October 6, French and English 
cavalry, reconnoitring at the north of the city, 
found the palace practically deserted by the 
frightened Court, and promptly occupied it The 
capture proved not only a blow to Chinese pride, 
but a serious national loss. The treachery of the 
Chinese had aroused the passions of the soldiery ; 
the French in particular made hardly any attempt 
to check ruthless pillaging, and the interior of the 
palace was soon a wreck. There were storerooms 
full of wardrobes of silk and other rich fabrics 
of every kind that China could produce, and 
among these treasures a rude soldiery was turned 
loose to work its will. They threw away silver 
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to take up gold : they threw away gold to seize 
jewels. Soldiers went through some of the rooms 
breaking what they could, in revenge, as they 
said, for the seizure of the prisoners. Expensive 
fabrics were tossed upon the ground and trampled 
underfoot ; beautiful clocks and costly vases were 
smashed to fragments; and among the cUbris 
whined the little Japanese dogs of the ladies of 
the court, who had fled from the desolation. The 
plunderers ransacked the Imperial archives, and 
strewed their contents on the floor ; among them 
were picked up the English copy of the treaty 
signed by Lord Elgin at Tientsin, and letters of 
Sangkolinsin asserting his ability easily to sur- 
round and destroy the allies, of whose strength 
and numbers he declared himself perfectly aware. 
Never was there more ruthless pillage, and when 
Lord Elgin reached the Summer Palace on the 
day after the capture (Sunday) he was appalled 
by the desolation. "There was not," he wrote, 
"a room that I saw in which half the things 
had not been taken away or broken to pieces. 
. . . Plundering and devastating a place like 
this is bad enough, but what is much worse is 
the waste and breakage. Out of ;^ 1,000,000 
worth of property I dare say ;^50,ooo will not 
be realized. French soldiers were destroying in 
every way the most beautiful silks, breaking the 
jade ornaments and porcelain." For this de* 
struction he blamed chiefly the French, whose 

General allowed it to go on unchecked, while 

s 
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the British officers had stopped their men when- 
ever possible.* 

Though the war-party still breathed defiance, 
this capture of the Summer Palace brought the 
Chinese to terms. Sometime before the capture 
the Emperor Hien-fung fled northward to the 

* " I conducted Sir Hope Grant and Lord Elgin to the palace 
in the course of the day. What a sight it presented ! General 
Montauban met Sir Hope at the door and begged him not to 
allow lus staff to enter, and he at once assenting, told us to stay 
outside. I was amused at this, because at that very moment there 
was a string of French soldiers going in empty*handed and 
another coming out laden with loot of all sorts |uid kinds. Many 
were dressed in the richly embroidered gowns of women, and 
almost all wore fine Chinese hats instead of the French k^pL Sir 
Hope and Lord Elgin went in. Whilst I remained outside the 
French '^assembly" was beaten on their drums in one of the 
regimental camps pitched at the gate. But it was sounded in 
vain ; very few men, not ten per company, turned out ; the others 
were doubtless looting inside the palace. For a considerable time 
I walked up and down with the French General, Baron Janin. He 
was an interesting man, and I was much amused to see how large 
a number of the looters presented him with a gift of something 
curious as they saluted him in passing out of the palace gates. 
Many of the looters had weU*filled sacks on their backs. One of 
these, an artilleryman, having nuule his offering to the General, 
turned towards me and said, as he handed to me what at first 
sight seemed to be a tiny framed picture, *Mim camarade^ void 
un petit cadeau pom- vausJ I thanked him, and put it into my 
pocket. It was an extremely good French enamel of a man in a 
flowing wig, evidently one of the many fine presents sent by 
Louis XIV. to the Emperor of China with the imposing embassy 
he despatched to the Chinese Court For years it remained in its 
fittle Chinese fiwne standing on my writing-table. About ten 
years afterwards, when I had married, my wife looking at it, said 
she believed it was by Petitot, and sent it to Paris to have it 
examined. She was right It was a miniature of BoUeau, done by 
that artist in his best style. It is the only piece of loot I poesets, 
but it is a valuable one."— Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley 
<' The Story of a Soldier's life," vol ii. pp. 77 ^ 78* 
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Imperial residence at Jehol : an official despatch 
said he was obliged by law to hunt in the 
autumn, so he had to go away, and could not 
meet Lord Elgin ; and in this way China gained 
the point she insisted upon so urgently that the 
Emperor would not grant a personal interview. 
Gossip said he soon occupied himself with heavy 
drinking and by adding a fourth to the number 
of his wives. His absence greatly distracted 
the counsels of the Government; the dynasty 
itself was in danger. But when despatches passed 
between the belligerents Prince Kung, who 
acted for the Emperor, had said repeatedly that 
China could not yield until the allied army fell 
back. Lord Elgin had refused any concession 
until the captives were released, and his tone 
grew steadily more menacing. At last he gave 
the Chinese three days to yield on penalty of 
an assault of the capital. But even then the 
haughty Oriental could not bring himself to 
accept the barbarian's terms, and on September 
30 Lord Elgin wrote to Prince Kung, saying 
that the matter was now in the hands of the 
military authorities. When the capture of the 
Summer Palace followed in a week, at last the 
Chinese leaders saw that Lord Elgin's demands 
must be granted. As the first step towards 
settlement, on October 8 Parkes and Loch were 
liberated— an event that brought to their chief 
emotions of "heart-felt gratitude," as he wrote 
to Lord John Russell. 
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What had happened meanwhile to the 
prisoners is instructive as to Chinese methods. 
There was great excitement in the Chinese crowd 
when Parkes and Loch had arrived at the Board 
of Punishments; the prisoners were taken to a 
room decorated with instruments of torture, and, 
after being loaded with chains, were separated. 
Parkes, thrust in among seventy or eighty wild- 
looking men, loathsome from disease and dirt, 
was so exhausted that he fell asleep almost at 
once on the raised boarding where he was 
chained. But in the middle of the night he 
was aroused and carried before the Board of 
Inquisitors. Forced to his knees before these 
mandarins, he was warned that he would be 
compelled to tell the truth, and in proof of this 
assertion, before one question was asked, four 
torturers seized him by the head and began to 
pull his ears and his hair. Parkes's account 
shows his own cool courage, and also the attitude 
of mind of his inquisitors — 

**They first asked me if I were a Chinese. 
I told them they had only to look at my face 
and hair to see that I was not The next 
question related to my age, length of residence 
in China, how and where I had been employed, 
etc They then proceeded as follows : — 

** Inquisitors. State the name of your head 
man. 

" Answer. Which do vou mean, the Ambas- 
sador, General, or Admiral ? 
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** Inquisitors (angrily). You have no such 
functionaries. Don't presume to use such titles. 

" Here the torturers suited their action to the 
tone of the mandarins, by pulling simultaneously 
at my hair, ears, etc 

''Inquisitors* Now give the name of your 
head man. 

''Answer. Which one? 

" Inquisitors. The head of your soldiers. 

"Answer (in Eno^Iish). Lieutenant-General 
Sir Hope Grant 

"Inquisitors. Say something that we can 
understand. 

" Answer. I am obliged to use the English 
terms as you will not let me give you these in 
Chinese. 

"They attempted to write down in Chinese 
sounds, ' Lieutenant-General Sir Hope Grant,' 
but, not succeeding, they asked me the name 
of another head man. 

"Answer (in English). Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary, the Earl of Elgin. 

"Finding it equally impossible to write this 
down in Chinese or to get on with the examina- 
tion, they told me I might revert to Chinese 
names and titles, and I then gave them those 
of the Ambassador and the Commander-in-Chief. 

"Inquisitors. How many soldiers have you ? 

" Answer. Not less than 20,000 fighting men. 

"Inquisitors. That is false. (Torturers 
clutched me as before.) Repeat how many. 

"Answer. Not less than 20,000 fighting men, 
in which I do not include followers, etc. I have 
stated that once to you, and I have no other 
answer to give. 
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*' Here I was again threatened, both by man- 
darins and torturers, but ... I adhered to what 
I had already given them, and it was taken down. 

** Inguisiiors. How many soldiers have the 
French r 

** Answer. I am less acquainted with their 
force, but they cannot have less than 10,000 
fighting men. 

'' Iftquisiiars. You are lying again* 

" Then followed a long examination on things 
in general. 

"They were much displeased," Parkes con- 
tinues, "with my statement that . . . [Indial 
was within twenty days' sail of China, and had 
an army of upwards of 300,000 men, and a 
population of more than 100,000,000. . . • But 
the remark which probably gave them most 
displeasure, and caused me some pain at the 
hand of the torturers, was the use on my part 
of a term for Her Majesty denoting equality 
of rank with the Emperor. . . . 'Wteit do you 
mean by using such language ? ' they said. ' You 
have yourself shown mat you have long been 
in China, that you can speak our language and 
read our books, and you must know therefore 
that there is but one Emperor, who rules over 
all lands.' " 

When die long examination was ended, 
Parkes, still in chains, was ordered back to 
prison, where he found himself entered as a 
"rebel." 

Meanwhile Loch had been led through suc- 
cessive courts at last to a door, upon which his 
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gaolers struck heavily three times. *'A most 
unearthly yell from the inside was the reply ; the 
door was thrown open, and I found myself in the 
presence of, and surrounded by» as savage a lot of 
half-naked demons as I had ever beheld; they 
were nearly all the lowest class of criminals, im- 
prisoned for murder and the most serious offences." 
But at their hands he suffered no indignity. They 
looked at him curiously, and in the end treated 
him with great kindness ; in the chill of the night, 
when he lay shivering on a bench, a prisoner 
threw over him his own tattered rug, and himself 
lay uncovered. At daylight, when his fellow- 
captives crowded familiarly round him, his know- 
ledge of Oriental character led him to demand 
respect. He could not speak Chinese, but he 
showed signs of displeasure, and gently pushed 
them away and made motions that they should 
remain at a respectful distance. They obeyed in 
silent amazement ; from that time he was treated 
with deference. It is to the credit of human 
nature that whenever these half-starving prisoners 
received presents of food from friends outside, 
they invariably offered a portion to Loch. Three 
prisoners, two of whom were murderers, and the 
third was in prison for biting off his father's finger, 
were told off to look after him. They helped him 
by carrying his chains ; they brought water for 
him to wash and performed other services, all 
with the most cheerful goodwill. Those who 
had means were allowed a remission of sentence 
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by providing food for the other prisoners ; a con- 
demned thief paid for Loch. Among the prisoners 
kindly feeling prevailed ; they rarely quarrelled, 
and the well-provided readily shared their food 
with the needy. 

Grim as is the tale, Loch's account of the 
horrors of a Chinese prison should be repeated, 
for, in large degree, they remain unchanged to 
this day. He noticed that every morning and 
night his attendants carefully washed his neck 
and wrists, where the ropes and irons had galled 
the skin. Soon he found the reason — 

'' There is a small maggot which appears to 
infect all Chinese prisons ; the earth at the depth 
of a few inches swarms with them ; they are the 
scourge most dreaded by every poor prisoner. 
Few enter a Chinese gaol who have not on their 
bodies or limbs some wounds . . • ; the instinct 
of the insect to which I allude appears to lead 
them direct to these wounds. Bound and help- 
less, the poor wretch cannot save himself from 
their approach, although he knows full well that if 
they once succeed in reaching his lacerated skin 
there is the certainty of a fearful, lingering, and 
agonizing death before him. My right-hand 
neighbour on the bench, where we all slept at 
night, was dying from the inroads of these insects ; 
his suffering was great, and the relief his fellow- 
prisoners could afford was of no avail. The 
crowded state of the gaol brought me in such 
close contact at night with this poor fellow, that 
our heads rested on the same block of wood not a 
foot apart. The thought, as I lay pinioned and 
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ironed, unable to move during the long, dark 
nights, that his fate at any moment might be my 
own, was at times difficult to bear with calmness 
and with that outward appearance of indifference 
which it was necessary I should maintain." 

Loch's treatment was apparently that ordi- 
narily meted out to grave offenders. Mandarins 
came repeatedly to question him, with an accom- 
paniment of kicks and cuffs. He longed to know 
what had become of Parkes, and once tried to 
learn if he was within earshot by beginning to 
sing "God save the Queen," but his heart failed 
him; he could not go beyond the first notes. 
Parkes, he afterwards learned, had tried the same 
thing with a like result 

For ten days this life lasted, and all the while 
the allies were closing in on Pekin. But on the 
29th came a dramatic change. Hang-ki, one of 
the commissioners, whom Parkes and Loch had 
met at Tung-chow as equals, arrived at the prison, 
and, amidst much excitement on the part of the 
prisoners, ordered the removal of Loch's chains. 
One is pleased to know that before leaving the 
prison Loch insisted on keeping the great man 
waiting while he said farewell to each of his fellow- 
captives in turn. To his joy he now rejoined 
Parkes ; " that moment," he says, " repaid me for 
much suffering." They were removed to luxurious 
quarters, and the dinner which they had that day, 
consisting of some fifty dishes, stood in vivid con- 
trast with their recent fare, but they could hardly 
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touch it. The aim of the Chinese was now to 
get them to unite in a letter requesting easier 
terms from Lord Elgin. Though diey signed the 
letter, Parkes at the same time told the Chinese 
that the only thing to save Pekin was to yield to 
Lord Elgin's demands ; Hang-ki's reply was that 
the two Englishmen's heads would fall at the first 
shot fired at Pekin. Day after day things drifted 
in this way. While the Chinese could not bring 
themselves to yield, Lord Elgin's demands steadily 
increased, and at length he required that one of 
the gates of Pekin should be surrendered to and 
h^ld by the allies until the terms of peace were 
finally ratified. On October 5, when this demand 
was laid before the Chinese Imperial Council, of 
which, in the Emperor's absence, Prince Kung 
was the head, there was a stormy debate ; when 
it was ended Hang-ki visited Parkes and Loch, 
and with emotion told them that his own counsels 
for peace had failed, that China had decided upon 
war to the knife, and that they were to be executed 
that evening. 

Loch says that the prospect of certain death, 
long-threatened, was rather a relief. The captives 
wrote farewell letters to friends, which the Chinese 
promised to forward; but when Hang-ki came 
again it was to say that, at his entreaty, the 
Council had postponed the execution in the hope 
of a favourable answer to a new letter to Lord 
Elgin. Hang-ki, a really strong man, knew 
what the allied army could do, and was working 
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for the liberation of the prisoners, not in their 
interests, but in those of Pekin, where he was 
a large property-holder. Just when Loch's and 
Parkes's death had been decided upon, the allies 
had struck new terror into Chinese hearts by 
taking and sacking the Summer Palace, and this 
event made concession inevitable. Early on 
Monday, October 8, Hang-ki came to say that 
he had persuaded Prince Kung to order, on his 
own authority, the release of the prisoners ; at two 
o'clock on that day they were put into carts and 
taken with a strong escort to one of the western 
gates of the city. Pekin was now thoroughly 
alarmed. The streets were deserted, and the 
shops closed on the day of the prisoners' release ; 
and the trembling populace lived in dread of the 
bombardment which seemed inuninent. Afraid 
to approach the British lines, the escort turned 
back at the city gate, and the released men found 
their own way to the temple occupied by Lord 
Elgin and Sir Hope Grant A sequel of the 
story is interesting. When Hang-ki persuaded 
Prince Kung, now well frightened by the capture 
of the Summer Palace, to release Loch and 
Parkes, both leaders had learned through their 
own spies that a courier from the Emperor was 
on his way to Pekin to order the immediate 
execution of the captives. Within fifteen minutes 
after Loch and Parkes had passed out of the 
gates of their prison, the courier arrived. This 
was on the 8th. On the 1 2 th, surviving soldiers 
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were returned to the alliesi and on the 14th the 
Chinese sent to the British camp some of the 
bodies of the dead. The claim of the Chinese 
was that the prisoners had died either from 
wounds received in battle, or from unavoidable 
disease, and to conceal the cause of death the 
bodies had been thrown into quicklime, and were 
now eaten away almost beyond recognition. Only 
in presence of these grim facts did Lord Elgin 
fully understand the horror of what happened. 
"We have dreadful news," he writes on October 
14, "respecting the fate of some of our captured 
friends. It is an atrocious crime, and, not for 
vengeance, but for future security, ought to be 
severely dealt with." 

A sorrowful funeral was one duty to the dead. 
General IgnatiefT offered the Russian cemetery 
for the purpose, and on October 17, with every 
mark of respect from the allied armies, a long 
procession moved slowly across the plain to the 
burial ground just outside of Pekin, Lord Elgin 
and Sir Hope Grant acting as chief mourners, 
and Parkes and Loch walking one on each side 
of the coffin of De Normann, who, like themselves, 
belonged to the diplomatic service. Anglican and 
Roman and Greek clergy !n their robes of office 
stood side by side at the one grave in whidi all 
the victims were buried. Another duty was to 
punish the murderers. Swift and unmistakable 
punishment of the Emperor was necessary— -of 
the Emperor, for he had been a party to the 
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seizure of the prisoners: they had been taken 
directly to his Summer Palace and tortured ; their 
horses and some of their accoutrements were 
found in his stables. To exact a money fine 
would mean only further taxes for the helpless 
people ; if the lives of those responsible for the 
murders were demanded, the Chinese Court would 
lay the blame upon probably innocent subordi- 
nates. So a unique punishment was resolved 
upon. Lord Elgin issued a proclamation in 
Chinese, declaring that he was determined to 
punish the Emperor himself, and that the favourite 
Imperial residence, the Summer Palace, already 
plundered, would now be burned. On the plea 
that it was unwise further to humble the Chinese 
Court, and possibly to imperil the dynasty, the 
French did not approve of this step ; but Lord 
Elgin's stem resolution was carried out prompdy. 
On the morning of October i8 the Palace was 
set on fire ; for two days the smoke, as Loch says, 
''hung like a vast black pall over Pekin." Less 
than might have been supposed was the destruc- 
tion, for many of the buildings were slight wooden 
structures. The perishable furnishings of the 
rooms had already been carried off by the pillagers ; 
great marbles and bronzes remote from die build- 
ings were not destroyed, and, of what masonry 
there was, much proved not combustible. But the 
Emperor's punishment was certainly proclaimed 
far enough ; and the effect of Lord Elgin's finn- 
ness was 9X once apparent On the 20th Prince 
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Kung submitted unreservedly to the demands of 
the allies, and the Chinese, formerly full of pro- 
crastinationi were now eager to have the business 
settled as quickly as possible. 

Occasionally time brings swift revenges. The 
allies were now masters of Pekin, and on October 
21, Loch and Parkes, two weeks before captives 
under sentence of death, rode into the city with 
a strong escort to arrange for Lord Elgin's re- 
ception. Never was there a more sordid spectacle 
than the streets of the capital, so long veiled from 
the outer world as if it had some treasure to 
conceal. Filth, squalor, indecency met the eye 
everywhere; the crowded streets were lined for 
miles with mere hovels, and there was an in- 
tolerable stench from the muddy roads, often 
litde better than open latrines. Even die better 
buildings were in a partially ruined state ; when 
a Chinese structure is once put up, it is usually 
left to take care of itself. Truly, when this 
miserable capital was bared to view, the crouching 
lion that had been pictured proved, as was said 
at the time, to be only stuffed and moth-eaten. 
The presence of the Englishmen and their escorts 
in the streets of Pekin caused excitement, but not 
alarm. They selected the great Hall of Cere- 
monies as the place for the final completion of 
the Treaty ; but as they still required a residence 
for Lord Elgin, and saw in the distance the roof 
of a building which they were told was the Palace 
of the Prince of I, the Commissioner principally 
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concerned in their imprisonment, they left their 
escort and, with a single Sikh to hold their horses, 
rode on rapidly the three-quarters of a mile to 
inspect the great palace. The vast structure, 
capable of holding three thousand people, was in 
a half-ruined condition, and apparently deserted. 
They dismounted, and, walking through court 
after court, came finally to one full of mandarins. 
On seeing them, Parkes said excitedly, " Do you 
recollect that man?" It was the President of 
the Board of Punishments, who had been particu- 
larly brutal in his conduct to the two English 
prisoners. Parkes at once addressed the man- 
darins in Chinese, and told them that the offending 
mandarin was a disgrace to their country. They 
looked angry, and it was not unlikely that the 
two Englishmen, alone, and, for the moment, 
remote from succour, might have fared badly had 
not Parkes quickly turned to praise, for his fair- 
ness and courtesy, another of the mandarins whom 
he recognized. This produced smiles from all 
but the President of the Board of Punishments, 
and Parkes and Loch went their way. A week 
later Lord Elgin took up his residence in the 
Prince of I's Palace. 

But before that date he had secured the final 
and formal ratification of the Treaty. In addition 
to carrying out the terms made at Tientsin, China 
was to pay ;f 100,000 to the families of the victims 
of her treachery, besides an indemnity of 8,000,000 
taels to Great Britain, and a grant of a small 
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addition to the Hong Kong Territory. On 
October 24 there was an imposing ceremony in 
Pekin, In great state, with bands playing, and 
with an immense military escort, Lord Elgin {nro- 
ceeded to the Hall of Ceremonies. The three 
miles of the streets of Pekin through which he 
passed were guarded by British soldiers, and the 
chief desire of the crowds of Chinese along the 
route was to see the man who had ventured to 
punish even their Emperor. As Lord Elgin's 
chair entered the Hall of Ceremonies, the band 
burst out with "God save the Queen," He 
advanced through the hall to the seats prepared, 
and with a stern manner and by a cold bow 
motioned to Prince Kung to take the seat at his 
right hand, which, in China, is not the place of 
honour. The powers of the two representatives 
were elaborately exchanged, the Convention was 
signed with all due formality, and then the Treaties 
were handed over completed to each side. With 
eager eyes the mandarins watched every word 
and movement of their conqueror. His manner 
to the young scion of the Imperial house was 
rather that of one who confers than of one who 
receives a favour. Prince Kung was a typical 
Oriental, reared in the narrow traditions of the 
Imperial house ; his confession that he had hitherto 
thought Great Britain a small island, so densely 
inhabited that one half the population had to 
live in ships, illustrates his oudook. Lord Elgin 
gave him and the mandarins to understand that 
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the breach of faith was not forgotten, and that 
its memory could be undone only by future regard 
for treaty obligations. Thus ended three years 
of tortuous war and diplomacy, by bringing China 
at last into more direct touch with Europe. 

At once Loch left for England with the 
Treaty, but Lord Elgin remained for some days 
in Pekin, to establish the precedent of a British 
minister's residence there, and the event was all 
the more impressive from his living in the Palace 
of the Prince of I, who had played him false at 
Tung-chow. *' There is a good deal of aristocratic 
seclusion about the place," writes Lord Elgin, ''as 
it is surrounded by walls, and entirely cut off from 
the world without." But it was not a model of 
comfort Obliged to stay in bed for a few days 
with an attack of influenza, he found paper win- 
dows, which were not transparent, something less 
than cheerful on a rainy day. By the Emperor's 
order the Treaty had been posted on the walls 
of Pekin, and crowds gathered in wonder at the 
Imperial condescension in thus treating with 
foreigners. The French had secured their treaty 
too, and they indulged the Gallic instinct for 
dramatic effect by holding a gorgeous funeral 
for their countrymen who had lost their lives. 
''I could not attend," says Lord Elgin, "being 
in bed at the time. Several speeches in bad 
taste were delivered, and a remarkable series of 
performances took place. , , • The incident which 
created the most sensation was when our general 
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[Hope Granti a very ardent Protestant] was pre- 
sented with the (I forget the name of the 

implement) to sprinkle holy water over the graves. 
He could not refuse, but the look of horror with 
which he performed the office was, I am told, 
very striking. On the day following, they in- 
augurated the old Jesuit Cathedral, which they 
have recovered from the Chinese Government, 
and the bishop who preached, in order to make 
amends for the omission of all reference to us at 
the ceremony of the funeral, complimented Queen 
Victoria and her dtgne reprisentani for having 
come to China to set up the Roman Cathedral 
in Pekin. This reflection will comfort Spooner 
[a Protestant M.P. of the time] when he comes 
to vote next year the balance of the j^io,ooq,ocx> 
spent." 

While England and France, the two partici- 
pants in the war, gained from it freer intercourse 
with China, Russia reaped the chief profit Better 
than any other European power the Russians 
understood China, and they were astonished that 
the allies let the Chinese off so easily. A Russian 
mission had long been established at Pekin, but, 
for safety, its members had worn the Chinese 
dress. Even this, it seemed, would hardly protect 
them when a European army was mardiing upon 
the capital, and accordingly the Russian repre- 
sentative. General Ignatieff, withdrew at that 
time. To him the allied generals owed much 
useful information in regard to the best route by 
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which to approach Pekin. He returned with 
them, and was soon busy with his diplomacy. '' I 
dined . . . with the Russian Minister," says Lord 
Elgin, " who was very hospitable. He made all 
my escort drunk, and it was not for want of 
encouragement if I was not the same." His 
efforts and those of his countrymen to reap some- 
thing from China's trouble were crowned with 
marked success. The Russian Governor of 
Eastern Siberia, General Muravieff, persuaded 
the suspicious Chinese that Russia would be their 
protector against the Western aggressor. To him 
China yielded concessions that made the Amur 
a Russian river, and ensured to Russia the terri* 
tory in which she established her great fortress of 
Vladivostock. In the commercial concessions 
made to other powers, Russia shared equally. 
Britain gained no special advantages. As Lord 
Elgin well knew, when he secured privileges for 
British trade, he also secured them for the other 
trading nations. And the odium of the punish- 
ment of China fell upon the British. It was they 
who had destroyed the Summer Palace; the 
French would have saved it. "France has 
already," said a Russian newspaper, "obtained a 
much firmer footing in China than England haS| 
or ever will have, in India." 

After these events of i860 the chief Western 
states in turn established legations at Pekin. All 
the world knows how, in 1900, just forty years 
after Lord Elgin's mission, a persistent effort was 
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made by malcontents in China, with the sanction 
of the Chinese Goveramenti to destroy the hun- 
dreds of Europeans in these legations. It was 
the treachery of i860, repeated on a gigantic 
scale, and it might well seem as if China had 
learned nothing in the interval. But, in fact, 
owing to the events of i860, China has pro- 
foundly, if slowly, changed. She hates, as every 
other nation hates, dictation by the foreigner, but 
by 1898 even an Emperor of China had come 
to see that China must adjust herself to new 
standards. In that year China's young ruler issued 
a decree sa3ang that the Chinese desire to stick 
to the old ways was '' empty, vain, and impracti- 
cable;" he urged his people to break with the 
past, and to adopt the educational methods of 
Europe. It is true that the bloody reaction of 
die *' Boxer" movement followed, and that the 
reforming Emperor was, in effect, deposed. But 
his decrees show that the leaven is working, and 
a new China, taught the need of change by the 
disasters of the old China, may yet emerge from 
the contact with Europe, whidi Lprd Elgin had 
so much to do in making inevitable. 

In due time Mr. Bruce arrived at Pekin, and 
on November 8 Lord Elgin formally handed over 
to him the duty of carrying on intercourse with 
the Chinese Government, as a regularly accredited 
Minister. For the present, Mr. Bruce was to 
return to Tientsin, and when Lord Elgin set out 
on the homeward journey, only Mr. Adkin, one 
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of the interpreters attached to the Embassy, re- 
mained to represent Great Britain in the Chinese 
capital. When these matters had been arranged, 
it was time to be gone. So late was the season 
that the voyage down the Peiho was partly 
obstructed by ice. At the mouth of the river, 
the warships received Lord Elgin on his arrival 
at night, with illuminations ; as he weighed anchor 
in the Ferooz and passed out, both the English 
and the French ships manned yards and saluted. 
With every mark of honour he left that troubled 
scene. 

At Shanghai there was some delay, for the 
rebels were so near as to be a source of annoyance 
to the British residents. During this enforced 
rest, Lord Elgin took long tramps, and he also 
read much. "As I have a comfortable room 
and no great interruptions, I get through a good 
deal of reading." Darwin's " Origin of Species," 
Mrs. Browning's " Aurora Leigh," and TroUope's 
" Dr. Thorn '* were among the new books that he 
attacked during a quiet fortnight By January 4 
he was ready to depart "Hurrah! I am off, 
with a fair wind," he writes. But he had to 
spend two weeks at Hong Kong, and only on 
January 21, 1861, did he bid a last adieu to the 
shores of China. 

From the first Lord Elgin had been anxious 
to return home by a new route. "It is weari* 
some," he wrote, "passing over ground which I 
have travelled twice before. No interest of 
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novelty to relieve the mind. Penang and Ceylon 
are very lovely, but one cares little, I think, for 
revisiting scenes which owe all their charm to the 
beauties of external nature. It is different when 
such beauties are the setting, on which are de- 
posited historical associations, and the memories 
of great deeds or events." He had planned to 
return home, if possible, by crossing the Pacific, 
or, failing this, to go by land across Siberia. But 
the difficulties were too great, and in the end he 
varied his route only by visiting the Philippines 
and Java. On the first mission to China, Oliphant 
had visited the Philippines, and his account of the 
islands no doubt helped to induce Lord Elgin to 
go thither when the opportunity offered. 

At Manila Lord Elgin was received in 
elaborate Castilian style and magnificently lodged, 
but since, with fine Spanish disregard of the rest 
of the world, none of the high officials, neither 
Governor, Admiral, nor Archbishop, could speak 
a word of any modem language which he Imew, 
his intercourse with them was purely formal. 
" We passed our time in looking at each odier 
unutterable things." With much interest he 
surveyed the conditions in the colony, and he 
found something to admire in the Spanish 
system* "It is very curious," he says, "to see 
a state of things so different from ours. Such 
a number of troops; gens-d'armes on horse- 
back; not a person meeting us (the Governor- 
General was with me), who did not take off 
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his hat . . . They [rulers and natives] are not 
separated from each other by that unpassable 
barrier of mutual contempt, suspicion, and 
antipathy, which alienates us from the unhappy 
natives in those lands where we settle ourselves 
among inferior orders of men. . . • One feels 
a little softened and sublimated when one passes 
from Hong-kong, where the devil is worshipped 
in his naked deformity, to this place, where he 
displays at least some of the feathers which he 
wore before he fell. ... I fancy the monks have 
won over the simple Indians here to a great 
extent by gentle methods. They protect them 
and manage their affairs, and know all their 
secrets through the confessional, and amuse 
them with no end of feast-days, and gew-gaws, 
and puerile ceremonies. The natives seem to 
have a great deal of our dear old French 
Canadian habitans about them, only in a more 
sublime stage of infantine simplicity. • « . I 
never saw a more cheerful-looking rural popula- 
tion. All nicely and modestly dressed The 
women completely emancipated from all Eastern 
seclusion. I visited . . . another great cigar 
factory; 8000 girls employed. ... A skilful 
worker can make 200 a day, so that these 
young ladies can poison mankind to the tune of 
1,600,000 cigars a day." ^ 

Students of Spanish civil and pcclesiastical 
rule in the Philippines will admit that Lord 
Elgin's estimate is not lacking in appreciation. 
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He continued his journey to Java, where he 
found a colony performing the marvel that no 
British colony ever performed of contributing 
large sums to the revenues of the mother 
country. In Java the Dutch made no attempt 
to educate or elevate the natives. Lord Elgin 
visited the interior, and saw something of the 
Javanese, '' the most timorous of mankind. All, 
men and women, crouch on their heels or knees 
when our carriage approaches, and they do this, I 
believe, to all white people as well as to their own 
chiefs." The heat was great, and he was anxious 
to get on, so it was with some relief that he 
found the good ship Ferooz beading at last 
directly for home. 

He left the Ferooz in the Gulf of Suez ; in 
the Mediterranean the returning Ambassador 
was furnished with a warship, and he passed 
along the Greek coast in H.M.S. Terrible. The 
Ionian Islands were then imder British pro- 
tection, and he was delighted with a glimpse 
of Corfu. Journeying by Trieste and Vienna, 
he met Lady Elgin at Paris, and on April ii, 
1 86 1, a little more than a year after setting out, 
he was once more in Britain. Not only his 
private, but his public reception, was cordial 
He had done well; the nation understood this, 
and he was much fited* Cambridge conferred 
upon him an honorary degree, which he received 
in company with Lord Stratford de ReddifTe, 
Motley, and Grote. Speaking at the Royal 
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Academy dinner in the spring of 1861, he 
explained and justified his destruction "of that 
collection of summer-houses and kiosks, already, 
and previously to any act of mine, rifled of their 
contents, which was dignified by the title of 
Summer Palace," and General Sir Hope Grant, 
who was present, endorsed what he called "an 
act of retribution for an abominable murder.'' 
The feasting in London pleased Lord Elgin less 
than to settle down among his Scottish friends 
and neighbours at Dunfermline, where his rest, 
alas! was to be short-lived In less than a 
month he was offered and accepted the difficult 
and, as it was to prove, fatal post of Viceroy of 
India. 



CHAPTER VII 

VICEROYALTY OF INDIA, 1862-68 

WITH a heavy heart Lord Elgin took up 
the task of governing India. Although 
no one suspected it, probably his 
health was already underminedi and this may 
account in part for the sombre tone of his mind 
at this period. The striking fact has often been 
noted, that the three successive Viceroys of India, 
Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, and Lord Elgin, 
had been students together and personal friends 
at Christ Church, and to all alike the heavy 
labours of the viceroyalty were to prove fatal* 
To the friends who gathered at Dunfermline to 
say farewell. Lord Elgin in a parting speech 
expressed the fear that he might never return, 
and so it was to be. In January, 1862, he and 
Lady Elgin visited the Queen at Osborne. 
Overwhelmed as the Queen still was by the 
recent death of Prince Albert, it was fitting that 
she should say some parting words to Lord Elgin, 
since he was the first Viceroy appointed solely by 
the Crown, the political power of the East India 
Company having come to an end in 1858. At 

Malta on the way out he met a former private 

28a 
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secretary to Lord Hardinge, an earlier ruler of 
India, and writes ironically: ''He gave me a 
glowing picture of my prospects, the badness of 
the climate of Calcutta, the utterly overwhelming 
amount of work, etc." 

Lord Elgin was essentially a man of domestic 
temper, and it was hard to leave behind his young 
family. Lady Elgin, too, did not join him for 
nearly a year; her going out being delayed 
because the time of his arrival, the month of 
March, was the most deadly in the Calcutta 
climate. Had Lord Elgin consulted his own 
safety he would have deferred his journey to 
India for a few months. But Lord Canning was 
sinking imder his heavy burden, and relief was 
necessary* So hard had Canning worked that 
sometimes he would spend the whole night at his 
desk. He took no relaxation or exercise. Lady 
Canning had shared his enormous labours, but 
her fresh-made grave at Barrackpore showed 
with what fatal results. Lord Elgin has been 
blamed for going to Calcutta at an inclement 
season. Surely Canning's need is a sufficient 
answer. 

While steaming through the Red Sea he 
wrote of his own career : '' I have been reading 
over some old manuscript books written from 
twenty to twenty-five years ago, and containing 
a record of my thoughts and doings at that 
remote time. It is very interesting and useful 
to look back. I was working very hard during 
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these years, searching after truth and right, with 
no positive occupation but that of managing the 
Broomhall affairs, and riding at a sort of single 
anchor with politics. Would it have been better 
for me if I had had more engrossing positive 
work ? . . • Just twenty years ago, at this same 
season, I set out on my first visit to the Tropics. 
What a strange career it has been! How 
grateful I should be to Providence for the pro- 
tection I have enjoyed ! How wild it seems, to 
be about, at the close of twenty years, to begin 
again!'* 

On March 12, 1862, Lord Elgin arrived at 
Calcutta, where he was met and welcomed by 
Lord Canning. The two statesmen spent a week 
together, and then Canning left for home, broken 
in spirit by the loss of his wife, and soon to follow 
her to the grave. On arriving at Calcutta, and 
in mapping out his work. Lord Elgin planned to 
save ^e daylight hours for his duties, and '*to 
have one large formal dinner a week, and three 
or four guests every other day." ** I shall in this 
way," he wrote, '* get acquainted with people, and 
suck their brains/' When told this plan, Canning 
made the pathetic comment, ''I was alwa3rs so 
tired by dinner-time that I could not speak«" Of 
course, the ruler who had guided India through 
the Mutiny could hardly know rest ; but, even in 
quieter times^ Lord Elgin found that the situation 
of the Governor-General made relaxation of mind 
almost impossible. At Calcutta he tried to take 
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exercise before the sun appeared '^ glowing and 
angry above the horizon," but soon found the 
dullness of this early promenade in pyjamas 
intolerable. It was a long and tiring day to 
dinner-time, when his guests appeared to be cross* 
questioned, and when, as he said, ''if my bees 
have any honey in them, I extract it at the 
moment of the day when it is most gushing." 
Not unnaturally, his guests sometimes complained 
that he took more than he gave. 

For eleven months Lord Elgin remained 
chiefly at Calcutta. In July arrived news of the 
death of the noble-hearted Canning — 

'* Mild, when the good felt wrath, cahn when the brave had fears." 

And soon came to Lord Elgin another and 
heavier stroke. His brother^ General Robert 
Bruce, who was Governor of the then Prince of 
Wales, and had a large part in directing his 
education, had gone with the Prince on his trip 
to Palestine ; there he contracted a fever, which 
killed him in the summer of 1862. To the elder 
brother the blow was overwhelming. "I have 
lost," he wrote, ''a wise counsellor in difficulties; 
... one on whom, if anything had befallen my- 
self, I could always have relied to care for those 
left behind me. It tells, too, of the dropping of 
a link of that family chain which had always been 
so strong and unbroken. • • • It is difficult to 
make plans, with such a breakdown of human 
hopes in possession of all my thoughts/' 
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The excessive heat added to the natural 
depression at this time» and the long, laborious 
months at Calcutta were hardly cheerful. But 
when Lady Elgin and his daughter, Lady Louisa 
Bruce, joined him at the beginning of the year 
1863 the outlook improved. By that time he had 
mastered the problems of his office sufficiently to 
have plans for the future. Lord Dalhousie had 
made great additions to British territory in India, 
and it was sometimes charged that his aggressive 
policy had brought on the Mutiny. Lord Canning s 
work was to crush the Mutiny and restore order. 
and now Lord Elgin's task was to do what a 
viceroy could in improving the administration and 
developing the resources of the country. Every- 
where the Mutiny involved reorganization and 
readjustment. There were questions of educa- 
tion for the masses of the people, and, associated 
with these, problems of taxation. The judiciary 
required reform, so also did the administration of 
public works, cumbered with red tape to such an 
extent that of each shilling spent threepence 
represented the cost of supervision. New rail* 
ways were to be built, difficult labour ques- 
tions to be solved. The problems of India are 
not provincial, but continental; among them 
were the protection of great forest areas, and 
the colonizing of regions almost as barren of 
population as the wastes of North America. 
On the Afghan frontier and elsewhere in the 
North- West Provinces disputes with native tribes 
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might at any time involve the use of military 
force. 

Since Lord Elgin ruled India for little more 
than a year and a half there was no time to 
develop the policy to which he was giving 
laborious thought, and litde need be said about 
it here. In India or in China he sternly con- 
demned wrongs done by his own countrymen. 
" My modest ambition for England," he wrote, " is 
that she should in this Eastern world establish 
the reputation of being all-just and all-powerful." 
His resolution to stand by the cause of justice 
was soon tried. The new penal code which came 
into effect in India at the beginning of 1862 
Lord Elgin had to administer, and cases arose 
in which was revealed the yawning gulf between 
the European and the Asiatic Writing to 
Sir Charles Wood, afterwards Lord Halifax, the 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Elgin states a 
case in which he was obliged to speak the last 
word. '* A man of the name of Budd, a soldier 
who had obtained his dischai^e in order to 

accompany an officer of the name of to 

Australia, killed a native in the Punjib some 
months ago under the following circumstances. 

He was desired by to procure a sheep for 

him. He went to a native, from whom he appears 
to have procured sheep before, and took one. 
The native protested against his taking this 
particular sheep, because it was with lamb, but 
said he might take any other from the flock. 
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Budd paid no heed to this remonstrance, put the 
sheep on the back of another native, and marched 
off. The owner followed, complaining and pro- 
testing. On this Budd first fired two barrels over 
his head, then threw stones at him, and finally 
went in the house, brought out another gun, fired 
at him, and killed him on the spot Besides 
imploring that his sheep might be restored to 
him, it does not appear that the native did 
anything at all to provoke this proceeding." 

Being a European, the man could not be 
tried on the spot by the ordinary tribunals, 
and, at the public expense, the witnesses were 
taken one thousand miles to Calcutta. After 
repeated delays the trial took place, and to 
their honour the jury found Budd guilty. He 
was sentenced to death. Since the murder was 
obviously not premeditated, strenuous efforts were 
made to have the sentence commuted. Lord 
Elgin went into the matter most carefully. The 
crime, he said, ''was committed in wanton reck- 
lessness, almost without provocation, under an 
impulse which would have been resisted if the 
life of the victim had been estimated at the value 
of that of a dog.'' So he allowed the law to take 
its course ; with one exception^ it was the first 
instance of the execution of a European under 
British law at Calcutta. 

On February 5, 1863, Lord Elgin, with his 
wife and daughter, left Calcutta to make a tour 
of India that should last about a year and a half« 
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There is in India some jealousy of the pre- 
dominance of Calcutta's influence in the govern- 
ment, and partly to meet this, Lord Dalhousie, 
one of the most aggressive viceroys, had spent 
but little time at the capital. The Mutiny 
emphasized the importance of keeping in touch 
with all parts of the country, and it was Lord 
Elgin's intention to call meetings of his Legislative 
Council at other points than Calcutta, and in this 
way and by personal travel to disarm the suspicion 
that any part of India could command undue 
influence. It has now become established that 
while Calcutta remains the winter capital, there 
is a second capital, Simla, to which the Govern- 
ment migrates in the summer* 

Lord Elgin's long journey, ending at Simla in 
April, was, in fact, a vice-regal progress. First of 
India's Viceroys, he went by rail all the way from 
Calcutta to Benares over a line just opened, and 
he spoke at a great dinner in celebration of the 
event. Thence he proceeded to Cawnpore, in- 
delibly associated with the saddest tragedy in all 
the troubled history of India. Lord Canning had 
taken a deep interest in the plan to consecrate as 
a Christian burial-place a plot of ground that 
included the terrible well at Cawnpore into which 
had been thrown the mangled bodies of the 
women and children so ruthlessly massacred. On 
February ii. Lord Elgin was present at the 
simple ceremony of consecration by Bishop 

George Cotton; the impressive words on the 
u 
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monument, also consecrated at the time, were a 
sermon in themselves: ''These are they which 
came out of great tribulation." 

At Agra, Lord Elgin spent six pleasant days, 
delighted most of all by its marvel of architecture, 
the Taj, the most beautiful tomb in the world 
At Agra, too, he held an imposing durbar, where 
amidst a motley and truly Oriental assembly of 
princes, he made a speech indicating the policy of 
hb Government From Agra the railway was no 
longer available, but now he was escorted by a 
proud array, surpassing that of a Roman conqueror 
at his triumpL No less than 10,000 men were in 
his train, and at last, after visiting Delhi, Umballa, 
and other important places, he reached his sunmier 
home at Simla, ''the paradise of Anglo-Indians," 
far up in the mountains, with snow-dad peaks 
towering over it The great altitude did not 
really suit him; his heart was weak, and the 
rarefied air aggravated his malady. 

At Simla Lord Elgin received another cruel 
blow. In June his third son, a child of ten, died 
in Scotland, and this haunting grief was much in 
his mind until his own end. In the autumn he set 
out on a journey which hitherto no Viceroy had 
taken. He wished to visit in person what was 
supposed to be India's ultimate frontier, to inspect 
the tea plantations, and to study the prospects 
of trade with the regions of the vast interior, 
including, especially, Thibet As the final goal 
of a series of journeys through the Himalayas, be 
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intended to reach Peshawur, the most distant post 
on the Afghan frontier. Thence he was to go to 
Lahore, where he had arranged that the Legis- 
lative Council should meet amid considerable 
pomp to mark the occasion of its first assemblage 
away from Calcutta. The time seemed opportune 
for this long journey: the only cloud on the 
political horizon was a frontier trouble with Sitana 
fanatics which Sir Hugh Rose, the Commander- 
in-Chief, was quelling ; though not, as the event 
proved, without some shedding of blood. 

No consciousness of failing strength had come 
to Lord Elgin. He enjoyed greatly the wild 
beauty of the mountains. The Rotung Pass, from 
the valley of the Beas to that of the Chenab, 
took him through the grandest scenery in the 
world, but over roads so rough that often he 
struggled on foot up the mountain passes. Some- 
times the route was through vast cedar forests, 
sometimes over snowy mountain spurs. In 
reality it was killing work. At some points he was 
1 3,000 or 14,000 feet above the sea. The mountain 
air affected his heart, and the end was near. 

He met streams of traders from Thibet 
Everything was most primitive. Three Moravian 
missionaries in Lahoul came to him on snow-shoes 
to tell of their work. At Bejoura he used a ferry, 
supported on inflated skins, such as Xenophon 
describes in use in the Asia of his time, and 
another primitive crossing was to prove fatal. 
Across the Chandra there was a far-famed Twig 
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Bridge. A new wooden bridge was nearly com- 
pleted, but Lord Elgin walked across the Twig 
Bridge, and, as he said, found it about the most 
difficult job he ever attempted. Through the 
meshes of the birch branches, even sheep would 
sometimes fall, and the bridge was in a bad state 
of repair. With the exertion, he overstrained 
himself, and was completely prostrated ; and, 
though the journey was continued, he never really 
rallied. When his condition was seen to be 
serious, by slow stages he was taken to Dhurm- 
sala, high up in the Himalayas. That death was 
near was evident. Though his daughter, Lady 
Louisa Bruce, was with him, Lady Elgin had 
not been equal to the mountain journey, and had 
returned to Calcutta. Both she and his physician 
and friend. Dr. Macrae, came to him, but it was 
apparent from the first that the only thing to do 
was to prepare for the end. 

Perhaps to fewer than we suppose does death 
come as the great enemy. ''Hallelujah! the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. We shall meet 
again," Lord Elgin said, when he knew his con- 
dition. For two weeks he lay dying, and his 
sufferings were so great that at times he prayed to 
be released. At the hands of the clergyman, for 
whose coming he watched anxiously, he partook 
of the Holy Conmnmion, and soon after he said* 
*' It is a comfort to have laid aside all the cares 
of this world, and put myself in the hands of 
God." He asked again and again to see the 
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portrait of the beloved child who had just died, 
and spoke fervently of meeting his '* angel boy " 
in another world Earthly affairs faded from his 
mind. He found delight in hearing chapters 
from the Bible, and among them were the words 
of Isaiah, " It is God that sitteth upon the circle 
of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as 
grasshoppers. • . • He bloweth upon them and 
they wither." He had said of Canning, that he 
played his life against a not unworthy stake, and 
that his fate was not to be deplored. Probably 
he felt that of himself also was this true. On 
November 20 he died The next day he was 
laid quietly and without funeral pomp in the 
grave at Dhurmsala, at a spot which, by his 
request, Lady Elgin rode up, a few days before, to 
select He lies on the mountain side. Above 
him tower the snow-clad Himalayas, and beneath 
are the hill and plain of those remote provinces 
of the Empire he served so well. 

Lord Elgin never occupied a position where 
the highest qualities of leadership could be shown, 
for even in India his career was chiefly that of 
an administrator under the authority of the Home 
Government. He possessed massive intellectual 
power, and in this was the equal of the best of 
his contemporaries. But the life of keen debate, 
of eager struggle with men as strong as himself, 
of strenuous battle for a reform, or an opinion, 
was little known to him, and because he missed 
this fierce joy. of battle, perhaps he missed also 
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some further development of which his rich nature 
was capable. With the scene of his life in Eng- 
land, he would have been one of the rulers of 
the nation. To tasks not less difficult he was 
called, and tasks that required greater sacrifices, 
for they meant the loss of the thing he loved 
best, the life at home with his family around him. 
His reserved nature sometimes kept those i^ho 
met him from understanding the depth and beauty 
of his character. But in his letters to her who 
shared his inmost thoughts, the heart of the 
strong and tender man is laid bare. Surely 
Imperial Britain is at her best when she sends 
such men to be her pro-consuls in distant regions, 
and in the long roll of those who thus have served 
her, none has loved justice more truly, or pursued 
it with less thought of self, than did Lord Elgrin. 
"During a public service of twenty years," he 
once said of himself, " I have always sided with 
the weaker party.*' When Mr. Gladstone died, 
the tribute of his chief opponent was, that *'a 
great Christian " had passed away. At Toronto, 
Lord Elgin once spoke publicly of himself as *' a 
humble Christian man." To say that in the 
West and in the East, amid scenes where, cer- 
tainly, not the best passions of men come to the 
front, this quality of his character pervaded all 
that he thought and did, is to offer to his memory 
the praise that he himself would have valued 
most. 
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Part I. — General Literature 



U Kini Ednnl School, E 

li 14 Colmnd Ftcmns. Smftr Rtjmttbmt. i 



•d PocltEt Ubnnr. 



if Annuh. 1 

, , Bu«l(,B.IX Dtmjliimr. ti.td. 

■ (BMUn TMK KATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. tn& dvi 
niuEoilliliud French, With 51 Coknitd PliiUi. KtymiFfHr. J-iBtCmim^t 



, , Bum, B.IX Dtmr ttmr. u. 6^ 

TMK KATIONAL SPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

ud French, Wif ~ ' ' "" " - 

Pockil Ljbmy. 

lUanMNIlah ScsUiiJoBaoluaa. 

AUnU.lhnnlllM F.s.A. Ses Antiquir't BooIb. 

AlmaifltCEV SalittUBookioaAn. 

■ s'y*™7j"„.; 

B f^ix 'the' STtmv OF THE BRITISH BUPIRB FOR CRILOKEH 

Withmuy Illnitruioni. Cnwa Bm. u. 
A&drfWMWdlOp). PRBCES PRIVATAB. BdkaL with Mots, bv F. B. Bnciniui. 

H.A., ofPoHr Home. Oilad. Crmtr*. U. 
AllBtoptiailM. THE FROGS. Tnmiual into Eagliih bf B. W. HcHTUNVon, lU. 

Proton of Ctuwa in TrinitTCollen.Tonnto. Crmmttr. —.64. 
ATlaWlU. THK NICOUACKEAN ETHICS. Ediiod, with an InlndiKtiga »d Via-. 

b* JohkBdihet, H.A., PmtaaoiorCndi al 51. Aadnwa. Dtmytm. iw. a/, art. 
A^OndLX S« Little Bin* BookL 



ldiUn(E.X 

Attfia(R.a 



lapiiToribHEreaiihlDkar, and an atiaau of bii voii 1 
(T7d.). A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH A 
lUuitratioiHbytheADlboiaiidathat. Fatf. It*. 31. 



a ARcuincTUiti. w^ 

Fatf. 8m. jt- WL mit. 

AtutUnaJlUrima). S*a hfetbooi'i Unlvnl Uhair, 

tnrttn (Jul*). S<a Littio Lihrarr aad UathuaB'i Uofvanal Libniy. 

ATM (BrikMt). 5a Booluon BlulBiaL 

BMOn ^udlt. See Lillli Uiaij and Metlnen'i Unixnal LOraiy. 

Bftdn-FovaU 01. >. at. U^forJSuKnL TUB I>OWNFALL OF jiRBUPKH. A Din 

of Lib b Aihaati, i)«- With ai Ilhutm^u aul a Hn. 7WM ffrfifiM I^V 

Crrmmtrt. &i. 
A Oalanlal Edition ii alio pubUihed. 
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THE MATABELB CAMPAIGN, X89& With Marly xoo lUoitratiQiUi Fpttrik mma 
Ck€i^ Editicm, Lmz» Crvum Bvff. 6t,r' 
A Colonial Edition is also pnbliabed. 
Baker (W. O.), M. a. See Jwiior Examiaadon Scries. 
Bakar (JtlUan Li). F. LC, F.CS. See Books on Business. 

Balfour (axBkAiii). the life of Robert louis stevenson. stc^ndEdnum, 

Two yolumuM. Dgmf Bvp. »v. tut. 
A Colonial Edition ts also pablished. 
BaDy (8. B.X See Commeidal S^ies. 
Banks (SllsalWtll L.X THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 'NEWSPAPER GIRL. 

WithaPortraitof the Author and her Dog. Second Bditian, Crown ^00. 6f. 
A Colonial Edition is also imblished. 
Pf^yi^ftipt (It. H.). See Little Lifanuy. 
Barlllg-Ooilld {8.)l Author of *Mehalah,' etc THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 

PARTE. With over 450 lUnstrations in the Text, and la Photogravure Plates. Ciit top. 

Largtqnmrto, jiSf. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE C^SSARS. With numerous Illustrations from Busts Gems, 

Cameos, etc Fiflk Edition, Ro/nl too, lov. 6d. mt, 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With numerous Illustrations and Initial Letters by Axtbvr 



J. Gaskin. Second Edition, Crown 2»o. Buckrmm, 61. 
B( 



A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With numerous IllustFatioos. Crown Bwo. fir. 

Uniform in scope and sise with Mr. Baring-Gould's well-known books on Devon, Cornwall, 
and Dartmoor. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bbdfokd. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo, Bnckrmm* 6f. 
A Cok>nial EdUtion is also published. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW: A Biography. A new and Revised EdiUoo. With 
a Portrait. Cronm 9oo. ^ yt, 6d. 
A completely new edition of the well-kBown bSogxaphy of R. S. Hawker. 
DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical Sketch* With Ptens and nomeious Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8cw. 6t» 
THE BOOK OF THE WEST. With numerous Illustrations. Twovolnntos, Vol. 1. Devon. 

Second Edition, VoL 11. ComwalL Second Edition, Crown 8vo. ts,emcA. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With numerous Illustrations. Crgwn 8va 6t. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Baring-Gouki's books on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 
*A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With many Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 lUustratkos by D. Murray Smith. Second Edition. 
Crown vvo. or. 
A Colonial Edition b also puUished. 
OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 lUustratiens. Fifth Edition. Lnr^ Crown Bvo. 6e. 
*AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. With numerous Phns and Illustrations. Cr. 8cv. «r. 6d, net. 
•YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Fi/tA Edition. Crown^po. 

at. 6d. net. 
•STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. Tkird Edition. Cr.9uo. u. 6d.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. Baking-Goulo and H. F. Shbppard. I)emj^ 

SOI^S OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs of the West of Engknd, with 

their Melodies. Collected by S. Basihg-Goold, M. A., and H. F. SHsrPARD, M.A. In 

4 PsTts. Parte /., //., //A, 2e. 6d. each. Part /K.^ 40, in One Volume ^ French 

Morocco^ xor. net. ; J?MMf, 15c 

See also The Little Guides. 
Barker (Aldred P.), Author of ' Pattern Analysis,' etc See Textbooks of Technology. 
Bamaa (W. B.X D. D., Hulsaean Pro f essor of Divinity at Caahridge. See Churchaian's Bible. 
BaziMti(lfn.P.A.X See Little librarr. 
Baroil(B.B.K.XM.A. FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. Crown Bpo. 9S.6d, Key, 

v. notm See sjso Junior School B00I& 
Barron (B. H.X B^A., Wadham CoUege, Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With a 

Preface by Omon Scott Holland. Crown %P0. »• 6d, 
BaiteVIa Co. F.X M.A., Prafesser of Economics at Trinity CoUege, Dublin. See Sodal 

Questions Serin. 
Bataon (Mra. BMhiOX A BOOK OF THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 

lUustmted by F. Carruthbrs Goold and A C Gouux Demy Ssw. lor. 6d. 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN FLOWERS. Fca^ Zvo. ^. 6d. 




4 Messrs. MsTOUim^ Catalogue 

«BiMai OarlnrWlX f^T)., S.T.D., Rector of St. Mark^ Cbsxcb, New Yb«, . 
PMfesiorintheFliaaddphUDiviottyS^oo^ THE HEBREW PROPHST. O 

Beaman (A. HldmaX PONS ASINORUM ; OR, A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. 

Editicn, Fcaf . 8sw. 3f . 
BMUrd(W. 8.)i See Janior Bataxaination Series. 
EASY EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC Arranged by. Cr. 8m. Witboot A»««fi» k 

With Answers, x^. ^d. 
Bofikford (FeterX THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. Edited hf J. Orno Paor. nt 

Illufttrated by G. H. Jallano. StcMJamd Cktaftr Bditimt. Demf 8iw. ti^. 
BeekfordCWfllilllllX See Little Ubrary. 

Beedling (H. C), M. A. , Canon of Westminster. See Library of Devotion. 
B«lun«n (Jacob). THE SUPERSENSUAL life. Edited by BmiAB> Houaa 

Fcap, 89«. 31. 6A 
BaUOO(HilalM>. PARIS. With Maps and nhistrations. CrMMsSM. 6r. 
Ballot (H. H. L.). M.A. THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. With 

Illustrations. Crpwn %o». 61. met. 
See also L. A. A. Jooas. 
BemMMCW. H.X M.A. A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. S§c»md BdiH0m Cw 

Bmiett (W. E.) and Adanof (W. F.x a biblical introduction. 

Edithn, Crvum 8cv. 7X. 6d. 
Banaon (ArohbiallopX GOD'S board : Conununioo Addresses. Fle^ tmn, y. U 

tui. 
Banaon (A. 0.X M. A. See Oxford BiocraphiesL 
Banaon (B. MLX THE WAY OP HOLINESS: a DevotSonal ConmeBtary on the r«sik 

Psalin. CVvtMS 8ptf^ 51^ 
Barnard CE. B.X M.A., Canon of Salisbiuy. THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. F€m^ •» 

Baitowdi (Bannaaa dax THE life of father Ignatius. as.a, thf 

MONK OF LLANTHONY. With Illustrations. Deitv^oo, tot, 6d, mtt, 
A Colonial Edition is also paUished. 
Bathnna-Bakar <J. P.), M..4., Fellow of Pembroke GoUese^Canbridge. SeaHairfbodarf 

Theology. 
BldasflCi flee Bysantine Texts. 
(0. 



TheoU 

das 

SSSaFCfTHaa^bartX B.b. TIIE OECUMENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE FAITH. 



I.JLD.XDD. See Cborchnan's Bible. 



With Introductions aiod Notes. Crawm 8cw. 6t, 
A historical account of the Creeds. 

Biayon (LanranoaX THE DEATH OF adam, and OTHER POEMS Omm 

8wi %tm &/. fir/. 
Btmatlaid (BOl^ See Little Books 00 Art. 
Blair (BobartX see illustrated Pocket Library. 
BlakaCWUllamX See Illustrated Pocket Libiaryand Little Libraiy. 
Blailand (KXi M.A. See Library of DeiFOtioo. 
Bloom (T. Harran M.A. SHAKESPEARE'S GARDEN. With IllHiiatieM. Ai^ 

$90, xt. 6i/. ; itmtker. 41. 6^. ntt. 
BtonatCRanxlX See The Beginner's Books. 
BoardmanJT. E.). See Text Books of Technology. 
BOdl«F(J. B.QX Author of * France.' THE CORONATION OF EDWARD TIL ^>^ 

8001 %\t.nH, By Command of the King. 
BodF (GaorsaX D.D. the SOUL'S pilgrimage : Davotfonal RcMiiMi ham ka 

published ana unpublished writings. Selected and arraaged br J. H. BWi ^l'* 

F.R.S.E. P*H%9c, ar.«A 
BonaCOardSllBlX SeeLibrarrofDevodon. 
BoonCF. CX See Commercials^ 



Borrow (OaorgaX See Little Ubrary. 

Boa (J. BltnmaX agricultural zoology, 'nsmslatad hy J. R. Awfv«!]( 

Davb, M.A. with an Introduction by Elkanok A. OaifBMK*, F.E.S. With 155 ""* 



trauons. c>mmi8p«. iMra anttt^m, %t. ttf, 
BofcttBf <a ax aA. easy greek exercises. Ovm 8m. at. See ate j«^ 

Ezamuiatioo Series. 
Boalton<B. 8A. GEOMETRY ON MODERN LINES. Cr0mm9m. m, 
BOWdan (B. ILX THE IMITATION OF BUDDHA .* Being Quocadoosfiwi 

lilanitare for each Day in the Year. FmrtJk S^H^n, Crmm ttfiM*. aa 6d, 
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BapB (WA CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. With Vanes by W. Bovlb uid 94 CobiMd 

Picturvs bv H. R Nbiuon. Su/er Royal x6mm. m. 
BralMUlt (F. G.X M. A See Tlie Little Guides. 

Barodzidk (Kary) and Korton (AndenonX A CONCISE HANt>BOOK OF 

EGYPTIAN ARCHiCOLOGY. With many Illustrationft. Crvwn 8m. tx. 6d, 
Brooke (A 8.x M. A SLINGSBY and SLINGSBY castle. With many Illustntiocu. 

Cromn 8«v. jt, td. 
Brook! CB.W.X See Bvnntine Tests. 
Brown (P. H.X Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History at the University of Edmhursh. 

SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. JDkmyScw. m. 6d'tui, 
BrownoOiirTllOmasX See Methaen^sUniveiul library. 
BrOWntilCCL.). THE HEART OF JAPAN. lUostrated. Third Ediium, CrvwnSvc, 

6s. ; aisa DsMtyBpo. 6d. 
A Coloual Edition is also mtblished. 
Uro f n lfw (BobortX See Little Libmy. 
Bncklaad (FtandB T.X CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. With Ilhistratioas 

by Harxy B. Nbilion. CrMMstev. ««. 6d, 
Boekton (A H.X THE BURDEN OF ENGELA: a Ballad-Epic. Third Edition, 

Crvam Sew. 31. 6d. net, 
EAGER HEART: A Mystery Play. Third RdtiUm, CrowmOvv. is. met 
Badge (& A WaUleX TKR GODS OF THE liXSYPTIANS. With over too Coloured 

Plates and many lUustxmtioos. 7W Voimtiuu J?«m/8>w. £%. y. «#/. 
BnU (PamX Armj Chaplain. GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. Crpwm9tf0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
BnUeydUnX See Social Questions Series. 
Banyan (JolinX THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, byC H. 

FiXTH, M. A \^th 39 Illustratioas hy R. Aimiifc Bill. Cr. 8«« 6r. See also Library' 

of Devotion and Methuen's Universal Library. 
Barch (0. J.X M.A, F.R.S. A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 

numerous Illustrations. Crown Zvc %s. 
Bnrsen (QeiettX GOOPS and H(5W to BE them. With numerous Illustrations. 

SmallAio. 6x, 
Burke (BdmnndX See Methuen's Universal Library. 
Bum (A B.X D- D. , Prebendary of Lichfield. See Handbooks of Theology. 
Bnm (J. E.XB.D. See Library of Devotion. 
Bnmand aUr F. 0.X RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES, PERSONAL AND 

GENERAL. With many Illustrations. Dsmy 8cw. Two Volnsmes. Third Edition. 

as*' f^^* 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bnma aU>1)ertX THE poems of. Edited by Andssw Lavg and W. A Ckaigib. 

With Portrait. Third Edition. DennUfo. gilt top. 6s. 
Bonudde (W. F.XM.A OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

^^rjVvMPV OO^a ^fe Ol0e 

Barton ilSmfy See illustrated Pocket Library. 

Batlar (Joseik^ See Methuen's Universal Library. 

OaldeOOtt(Aift«dXD.D. See Handbooks of Theok>gy. 

Oaidenrood Q>. 8.X Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS IN 

EUCLID AND ALGEBRA In three packeto of 40^ with Answers, u. each. Or in 

three Books, price %d. , %d.^ and ^ 
Camtoidge (Ada) [Mra. OrOiaX THIRTY years in AUSTRALIA Domy ^vo. IS. 6d, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
GaanincCaeeiieX See Little Library. 
Cap€7 CB. F. S.X See Oxford Biographies. 
CareuM (JolinX See Illustrated Pocket library. 
CarmeCTUomaa). THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. Flstchbx, 

Fellowof Magdalen College, Oxford. Threo yolumos. Crown Zoo. its. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 

C H. FiKTH, M. A, and Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C Lomas. Throo yolnmes. 

Demf 8sw. iZs. not, 
Carl7le(B.H.andAJ.XM.A See Leaders of Religioo. 
GkambeninCWUlnirB); ordered TO CHINX. Crown Boo^ 6c 
A Cokmial Edition b also pabUshed. 

dMumar (0. OL) and BoMrto (V. B.X lacb-making in the midlands, 

PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full-page Illustrations. CrvwH Sew. *s. 6d. 
ObatteilCNI (TiMmagX See Methuen's Universal Library. 
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OkMtnflald (Lord), the letters or, to HIS SON. Edhed, -iih u lUndgdHi 

bvCSTRACHiiv, uidMMabTA.CALTinor. TmtVtlMma. Cr.trt. w. 
ClUlltlU (F. T.) THE CAROUKE ISLANDS. With ibmbt Hl ami ian * aid H^ 

Olocra Sec Clmnioi TnmUliou. 
aarlNCr. A.).H.A. SnLodmerRdiiiDa. 

OlMtlur (A.^) and Oramp (B.X RICHARD WAGNER'S HUSIC DRAHAi; 
InUtpccUiicKi*, Einbadi'tDg Wigao'i own spluatnu. /■ Aiir- y«^M». fiaf k^ 



'ThiYuti^__ 

... _ - t]D ^ a, iui e „ t Em> H«m Tjchnicjl ColkBT. 



, , ud Tm Holt Gu; 

OimolKq^ 5« TbTLUtle Gnids 
ClOWtl (W. r.\ Hnid otllH Phwkal D 
&»Jui>loT ^Dol Books. 

oouthr. OL B ■ ^ 

<Xlbb(T.). Eft 

OoUlurirood (W. Q.X U.A. THEUFE OFIOHMRUSKIN. VHth Portnio. .MtM 

ai^CHaif SMlien. Cr.tit. 61. AUo « PspslH Bdilkm. CrSiw. ti.i^mtt. 
OoUliu(W. B.LM.A Sr Charebmu-a LibiUT. 

Oolonna. hvpnerotomachia foliphIli ubi HUHAHA omnia Non nisi 

SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITV SAME QQAH 
DIGNA COMMEMORAT. Aa cdilioo limited La jyi cofiia od budBwk |M|>cr. ftHt. 
Tint Cmlnrai mrt, 

OomtW (WUllasI). See IlluitnLtal Pockil Librur. 

000k(A.irXlO. See E. C Mucbut. 

Ooak»4Mor (& V.X Sec Soei^ Queuioai S<ii«. 

COTBlll {3ul8}rTHE PASSING Of THE GREAT OmEN : A Tribou ta Ibi Neb- 

BooLi'db Atl*' 

'5 GARDEN. Wiihii FremiiEkcc Sta»d £dttimt. fimf 

6J.mtl. 

Frcoliiplea ukd Pbn. Fiaf. tot. u. id. mtU 



ofbCrns. c™ 

td^'LJImiT. 



Fnm Ibe •dilion publiibed \u C Till, iSit. 

Oninip(B0. S«A. X. Geuhei. _ 

CosUA (P. B. S.1, Fellow of AB Souk' Colltn. Onfotf. THE HISTORY OF TBI 
BOER WAR. Wiib nur IlliulntBU, PIhs, lad Pcnnhi. IntnU. Qmart- •)- 

Ontt*». L.). D.D. SnLadenorRtli^. 
D>Ili«U(a. V.^.M.A Set I.e>4«l of Rdi(in>. 
DailMn(IUlT0.}iadOnwford(r. O.^ fathers in THE FAITH. Smmlil^ 



Duity (QMin). S«e Uole LltnTT- 

DftTniwrt ((nrll). S«e C«ii«Beiit'a libmj uid Linlt Boola e 

DawWn (A. J.V UOHOCCO. Beini ■ buwll* of JMlion, 1 

ud Itibnto. Wilb but lUuntisu. Vtmytm. JOM.tJ.mA 
l>MtU(l.a). Sea LlRleXibnrr. 

DaibMOMnX THE UETRIC system. Crrmttmt. tl. 
DonottSMiM: THE OLYNTHIACS AND PHIUPPICS. 

piindple br Otim HoiuHD CrtvaBM. H. Ml 
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AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 

Vocabulanr, br F. Darwin Swift, M. A Fcmp, 8cw. m. 
IMokeilBCanaxlasX See Illtutnted Pocket Library. 
PioWlllinW CBmily). POEMS. FlntScne*. Crmim^'M. As.fxLnti. 
Bitikixiflon (G. L.), M.A., FeUow of King's CoUeee, Cambridge. THE GREEK VIEW 

OF LIFE Third Edition. Crpwntvo. u. 6dl 
mbkMKm (H. ir.X F.R.S.E, F.ILMet. Soc. METEOROLOGY. lUiastnted. Crvwm 

8cw. M. 6d, 
I>Uk»(LadyX See Sodal Questions Series. 
IMllon (EdWftrdX See Connoisseur's Library. 
DItChflAld (P. H.X M.A, F.S.A ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Cfvnm Zw. 

9S» 6d, 1t€t% 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. With an Introduction by Augustus J bssopp, 
DlD. StcMut EdiHan. CtmMm%vc, 6t, 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS : Extant at the Present Time. An Account of Local Observ- 
ances, Festival Customs, and Ancient Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. Crown 
8cv. 6f. 

DlZOaJW. H.X M. A A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. Stcond EdiHcn, Crown 8m. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. Stemtd EdiHon, Crown 

8sw. ax. 6d. 
DOto N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. With Portraits. Two Volumes, DomyZioo, isa 

neL 
Dowdan (J.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. See Churchman's Library. 
nnkge (0.) See Books on Business. 
Dllyer (8. B.X D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univenity 

of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD TESTA- 

MENT. CrownZvo, 6f. See also Westminster Commentaries. 
D ryhttraU A. B.X See Little Books on Art. 
Diundd (GnarleflX City Editor of the Morning Post, Author of the * Story of the Stock 

Exchange,' etc. See Books on Bonnesa. 
Dmieaa ». J.) (Mrs. CotbsX Author of * A Voyage of Consolation.' ON THE OTHER 

SIDE OF THE LATCH. Steond Edition, Crovmbao. 6s. 

Dann (J. T.X D.Sc, and iiiiii£«iiA(y. AX general elementary science. 

With X 24 Illustrations. CronmBoo, js. 6d, 
Dnaftan iA. B.), aSc^ Head of the Chrmiral Department, East Ham Technical College. 

See Junior School Books. 
*Ddx1uuii (The Earl OfX A REPORT ON CANADA With an Introductory Note. 

Dtnty 8fw. as. td, neL 
TMXm. AX A POPULAR GUIDE TO NORFOLK. Modimm Boo. 6d. not. 
THE NOR FOLK BROADS. With cofoured and other Illustrations by Fkank Southgatb. 

Largo Demy 9oo. axr. net. See also The Little Guides. 
BazlA (Joma Bishop of SalUbury. MICROCOSMOGRAPHE. or A PIECE OF THE 

WORLD DISCOVERED ; IN EsSATBS AMD Chaxactbrs. Postitmo. as net. 
Reprinted from the Sixth Edition published by Robert Allot in 2633. 
fidWUrdl(01«mtlltX See Social (^oestioQS Series. 
Edwards iW.Doni^laBX See Commercial Series. 
*Bdwardi (BvttiamX HOME UFE IN FRANCE. With many IllustraUons. 

Demy Zvo. is. 6d. net. 
EBan(FiiroeX See illustrated Pocket Library. 
EgVtOn (B. B.X M. A A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy fcw. 

X3^. 6A ^ , ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
SUianr(O.Q.X See The Littfe Guides. 
EUerfon^O.). See S. J. Stone 
EUWOOd miomaiX the history of the life of. Edited by C G. Ckump, 

Siunl (B.X^A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 

Tennyson. Translated from the (Jerman. Demy 9oo. js. 6d. net. 
FalxtiroQMr (W. H.X H. A THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second EdiHon. 

Crown 9oo. %t» 6d. 
FELISSA:OrTtHE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTIMENT. 

With xa Coloured Plates. Fost26mo, 9t.6d.nol. (5|X3iX 
From the edition published by J. Harris, i8tt« 
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THE GARDEN OF ASIA. SucndEdiiwm. 
A Colonial Bdidoo ts also peblulMd. 
Ferrler(8ll8aaX See Little Library. 
Fldler (T. OlftXtcm), lUInst. C.E., PtofcMor of Eogiaeeriog, UniircEHty Ooll^ce, 

in the University of St. Andrews. See Books on Busomu. 
FItldlOCCHaiiyl. See Methaen's UntTefsal Library. 
Finn (S. W.X M. A. See Junior ExaminatioD Series. 
FlrUl(aB.XM.A. CROMWELL'S ARMY: A Hiiftory of UMEagibh Soldier < 

Civil Wars^tbe Coounonwealtb, and the Protectorate. Cmm Sow. 6r. 
Flllior (a. W.X M.A. ANNALS OF SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 

Illustratioos. Demy 8e». xot. 6dl 
FltlCtanad (EdWUrdX THE RUFAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYXIL Printed 

Fifth and last Edition. With a Commentary by Mrs. Ststhkn Batson, and a Biogiaipb^ 

of Omar by E. D. RoflSi Crmm 8d». 6r. See alto MJniatwre Library. 
FlMk«r (W. H.X M. A. , D. C L . Headmaster of the Dean Close ScfaooL ChelleDhaai. THF. 

STUDENT'S PRAYER BOoK. Put l Mokmiiig amd Evkning FitAvn amd Litj 

With an Introduction and Notes. Crown Zvm, as. 6d. 
Flux (A. W.), M.A., WUliam Dow ProfesMr of Political Economy in M'Gin Ui 

Montreal : aoffletime Fellow of St. John's CoDega, Qunbndge, and temcrly 

Jevoos Professor of Political Economy in the Owens CoU., Manchester. KCONOMTC 

PRINCIPLES. J}n^9v9. 7*,6d,mgL 
FortMOne (Hn. 0.) See Little Books on An. 
Fnaor a>aTld> A MODERN CAMPAIGN: OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 

GRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. Illustrated. Crvwm 8m. 6f. 
VnMM (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. With too 

Third EMtUm Crvmmtvo, 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also pnUished. 
RnBDflil (W.X See Textbooks of Technology. 
FreadenTCloll CBd. YOD). DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short MMnal for tha U« 

of Students. Transited by J. R. Ainswosth Davn, M.A. SwemdEdiHm JItmimd, 

Crmm 8sv. at. 6iL 
Fnlford (H. W.X M. A. See Churchman's Bible. 
a O.. and P. a 0. JOHN BULL'S ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL WONnER> 

LAND. By Chamjb Gbakb. With 46 Illostnuions by F. Casikuthmss Gooux 

StctmdSdiit^m, Cromu 8fw. ax. 6tL n$t, 
Qanlnhan (W. M.X See The Little Guides. 
CtembadOCaeoftV. BM.X See lUostntwl Poc^at LEbnny. 
a«lkeU(Mn.X See Little Ubrary. 

GMqilAft^the Right Rer. Abbot, O.S.B. See Anliqaarys Books. 
a6p3r|GB_l]B...B.XM.A., FeUow of New College, Oxford. BATTLES, OF ENGLISH 



HISTORY. With nnmeiOQS Plans. FmrSk Ediiwm. Revised, with a 

indoding the South African War. Crmm 8ww 6«. 
A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. CrMnslM. m. 6^ 
OHlUllia (H. d« B.X Litt.D., M.A. INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORICAL 

OUTLINES. Withe Mans. Third Bditim. Ikm^9v9, toB,6d, 
A COMPANION GEBJIANGRAMMAR. CfViM8ww t*,6d. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. TtmU SdOim. Rienmd. WUk 

Mane and Plans. Crmm $00, xsm 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMOiS. SwemdJSdiiim. CfVM 8m. at.6dL 

See also Commercial Series and Social Questions Series. 
m>bOII (Edward). THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPUIE. 

A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bumr, M.A., Utt.DL, 

Regius ProfesK>r of Greek at Cambridge. /« Smm Voimmn, l>emT **«^ ^'^ ^ >i^ ^^ 

emck. AlMtCronmho^. ts.tach, 
MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited, with an Intndnctioa awl N«ln» 

byG. Biai^BBCK Hill, LL.D. Crmm^m, 6f. 

See also Methnen's UolTersal Library. 
OlbiOn <B. 0. %X D.Dm Vicar of Leeds. See Westminster Commentaries, HsnribooH of 

Theology, and Oxford Bioflraphaes. 
CHlbert(JL.B.X See Little Books on Art 

Oodftej (EUnbetllX A BOOR OF REMEMBRANCE. /^mA Sb* aa 6^ swiL 
Oodley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Msgdalen College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. TJ^rd 

RdiHon, Fa^, 8r a a«. ^d. 
VERSES TO Order. SgcmdSdHim, FmA.9m, •i.6d. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fe^,%m. s«.6d. 
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Ckddimlttl (Oll^fW). THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 94 Coloured Plates by 

T. RowLANSSON. RojfalZoa, OntGuituanei, 
Reprinted from the edition of 18x7. Also Ftm^. ^ama. With xo PUtes in Photocravnre 

by Tony Jobannot Limtlur^ ax. 6tL net. See also Illustrated Pocket library and 

Methuen's Univenal Library. 
GoiUUre (H. L.), M. A, Principal of Wells Theological College. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Onhaill (P. Andisnoil)^ See Sodal Questions Series. 

anng«r (F. B.), M.A, Litt.D. PSYCHOLOGY. Seeotui Edition. Crown Btw, 9s.6d. 
THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown Boo, 6t. 
CbnyiB.M'QllMIl). GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Crown 

oVfc af . 6»» 
Gray (P. L.), B.Sc.^ foraierly Leettirer in Physics in Mason University College, Birmingham. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF lllAONETISM AND ELECTRICITY: an Elementary Text- 

Book. With x8t Diagrams. Crown Bvo, y. 6d. 
QrMll (O. BdOklaiUl). if. A. .Assistant Masterat Edinburgh Academy, kite Fellow of St. John's 

College, Oxon. NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crown 9po. y.6d, 
QrMll (B. T.), M. A See Churchman's Library. 
OreoniAKe (A H. J.X M.A A HISTORY OF ROME: During the Later Republic and 

the Early Princtpate. InSixVolnmet, DemyZvo, Vol. I. (x33-xo4 b.c)l los, 6d.net. 
Oreenwttl (DoraK See Mmiature Lifaraiy. 
Orenny (R. A) the vault of heaven, a Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 

¥rith numerous Illustrations. Crown Boo. •$, 6d, 
OrsgOry (UiM B. 0.). See library of Derotion. 
QievUle Hllior. A modern journal. Edited by J. A. Spbndr. 

%t» 6d% net. 
Qxfillliur (a H.). A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 1845-95. 

With Illustrations. Revised, with an additional chapter. Demy Boo, lor. 6d. 
QBTOXt (H. CLX See Textbooks of Technology. 
Ovlnfly (Locuia L). HURRELL FROuDE : Memoranda and Comments. Illustrated. 

Demy Boo. toe. td. net. 
GW7im(]lL.y. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Royal Bvo. roe. 
Haokatt(JOhn).B.D. A history OF the orthodox church of CYPRUS. 

With Maps and Illustrations. Demy Boo, X5S. net. 
HlMAdon (A a), ScD., F.R.S. HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. 

With many lUustradons and a Map. Deny^ Boo. 151. 
HadlMd (B. A). See Social Questions Series. 
HaU <&. N.) and Heal (W. 0.). THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA With 

numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, revieed Demy 8cw. xof. 6d, net. 
HaU (R. N.)w GREAT ZIMBABWE, with numerous Plans and Illustrations. Royal Boo. 

9X1. net. 
W^tnlltmi (F. J.). D.D. See Byantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES FOX : A Biographkal Study. DemyBoo. tor. 6d. 
Haanay (D.). A short history of the royal navy, Fkom Eaklv 

TiMss TO THB Pkbsbnt Dav. Illustrated. Two Vohemee. Demy Boo. 71. 6d eacA. 

VoLI. X900-X688. 

Hamay (Jamea 0.), M.A. THE SPIRIT and origin of christian 

MONASTICISM. Crown Boo. 6e. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Crown Boo. %t,6d net. 
Hare, (A T.), M.A. the construction of large INDUCTION COILS. 

With numerous Diagrams. Demy Boo. 6t, 
HazxliOn(Ollfford). READING AND readers. Pca^,Boo. %e.6d 
Bairthoma(Natliaill«l). See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. Crown Zoo. it. net. 
Haath (FTtaHL B.). See The Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 
JUDO Omeat). STUDIES IN SAINTSHIP. Translated from the French by V. M. 

Ckawvoiu>. Fca^Boo. %t.€d. 

Hendaraoa (B. W.K FeUow of Exeter College, Oxfoid. THB LIFE AND PRINCIPATB 

OF THE EMPEROR NERO. With Illustrations. Demy Boo. tot. 6d net. 
Henderaoil (T. P.). See Little Library and Oxford Biographies. 
Henley (W.B.). ENGLISH lyrics. Second Edition. Crown Boo. 9s.6d.net. 

Henley (W. B.) and wniidey (0.). a book of English prose. Crown boo. 

Henaon (H! bX RI>- 1 Canon of Westminster. APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY : As Illns. 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthian;^ Crown Boo, 6t, 

A2 
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LIGHT AND USAVEN : Hiitosical and Social SnMmra. Crmm 9gtK, fe. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Feaf. 8iw. s«. 6iiL 

Herbert (QMrse). Sea Ubnry of Devotion. 

Herbert Of OlMrinuyajOrd). See Minuttare Lifannr. 

Hewlni ^. A &). B.A7ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THS SKVXV 

TEENTH CENTURY. CrtwwSM. v,6d. 
Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTB: A Book of Tiucaa 

Kcyai Siw. »u. ngt, 
Hilbert(T.). See Little Blue Books. 
HIU (Glare), RegisMnd Tetdier to the City and Guildt of Leodon iHtitvt^ See Te 

of Technology. 
HUl aenxy), RA, HoMlmMter of the Btqr't High SdMol, Wc 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC CrvwmJio, ^. 6d. 
This book has been specially written for use in South African echoolei 
HUleipuKHowlZd 0.X WITH THE BOER FORCES. With*4 lUi 

Bditi^n, Crtwm 8vw. 6r. 
HobhonM (Emily). THE BRUNT OF THE WAR. With Map and 

Crtwm %9t. 6t. ^ ^ ^ 
A Colonial Sditioo is also published. 
Hobhonee (L. T.). Fellow of CCC, Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOWLKDGE. 

Dtmf 9m. lor. 9tL net, 
Hobeon (J. A). M.A. international TRADE: A Stody of 

Crmtmvvo* 9*. 6d, mtt See also Sodal Questioos S cries , 
HOdgklB(T.),D.CL. See Leaden of Relickm. 
Hon (Tlioinae Jefltoeon). SHELLEY AT OXFORD. With 

kTA STRBAlTSILa Jta^. Sm. u, mt, 
Htilden-StOliejO. deK See Books on Botioeit. 
HOldloh (Sir T. H.). K.CLE. THE INDIAN BORDERLAND: beii« 

Record of Twenty Years. IHustiated. /lfanrS«« tot. td. met 
H61dBW0rtll (W. 8.), M.A. A HISTORY OF ENGUSH LAW. im 

VoL /. Dtmty 8mi lof . td, «#/. 
B<dyo«kB(O.J.). See Sodal Qttestkms Series. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 
Honoe. See Classical Tnuubdom. 
BonbUlgl (B. L. 8.). M.A. WATERLOO : A NanaUve and CritkiM. Wkk 

Stcomasdttiom, CrpwmBvt* u. See also Oxford Biograpbies* 
BorthCA 0.)l, Master of Art and Maanal TMibg Departiwnis, Roan School, Gi 

See Textbooks of Technolanr. 



BMie (Alezailder). MANCHURIA With lUiutratknis and a Map^ S«md S< 



H0rt01l(B. F.),D.D. SeeLMdersjifReligioa. 

(Alexaiiiler), 

Z>«My 8ew. vx. 6a. «#/. 
Bow (F. O.). SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. With Pemaiu and 

Vnmv tow. 79, 6d. 
HoweiKO.). See Social Qnesdons Series. 

HodBo&cBobertx memorials of a Warwickshire parish, with 

lUmtrations. XffmtyBme, iw. met* 
Hngbee (a B.). THE PRAISE OF SHAKESPEARE. An Englisb Anthok«y. 

a Fre&ce by Sidnbt Lbs. I>emn Setfi w. 6d. met, 
BudlOe (nOflUW). TOM BROWN*S SCHOOLDAYS. With an Intmdi 




Notes by Vbknon Rbndall. Lemther. Rejml veme, t. 6d. met, 
HateblBMlKHanQe aK THE new FORtST. DescrDwd by. UlMliaied fai 

with 50 Pictures by Waltbs IVimALB and 4 by Miss Ldct Kbmp Wbch. L* 

Bpe. SIS. met 
Bvtton(AW.).M.A See Leaders of Religion. 
BattOII(B.HJ. SeeLeadefsofRelinpn. 
BnttOB (W. B.). M. A THE UFB OF SIR THOMAS MORE. With 

SeeomdJSdMem, Crewm%9e, cs. See alao Leaden of Religion. 



8ritt(F. Ak A SHORT HISTORY OF FLOJUmCE. J>tmi Jkf e, jt. &L.aft 



Xbeeil(HeillW BRANXX ADra»a. Ti Milai 1 J by Wnuasi WttJon. TAipd. 

CrvtMSee^ ^. 6d 

iMe (W. R4, M.A. F^Bow attd Tutor of Hm Md OoU««» Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS 
^ICISM. TiM lliiaiinie Imomm fw sjyu. I>emftm. tmg,€tLmeL ' 



(A. nX MA. A HISTORY OF THE BRXTtSH IK INDIA. With M^a md 

9ve» ve* 
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JatikMm<|L)kM.A See CommefcUl Series. 

JaidnoncF.HamiitOIlX See The Little Gnldei. 

JaoobiF.KM.A. See Junior ExmmiiiAtionSeriM. 

Jeans (J. BfeepllMl). See Sodal Qnestioot Swies. 

MtnfM (D. ChryilX I>OLLY'S^ theatricals. Dcecrtbcd and tllostrated with u 

Colouied Pictures. Super Royal x^^mp, %s,6d. 
Jenkl JB.), MA.. Reader of Law in the University of Oxfoxd. ENGLISH LCXIAL 

GOVERNMBNT. Crewmioo, 9t,6d. 
JonQPPjAlinrtaaiD.D. See Leaders of ReUgion. 
JerOBS jr. BJ, M. A.jrLitt.D. , Principal of Hatfield Hall. Durham. See Chuxcfaman's Uhatry 

and Handbooks of Theology. 

JobmoB dUs. BaxUamf william bodham donne and his friends. 

With lllostrations. Dgmy Spa lof. 6d. tut. 
JobagtOIl (Sir H. E.K K.CB. BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 

lllostrations and Six Maps. Secmtd Edition, Crown ^c, iZs. not, 
Jon68 (H.)> See Conunercial Series. 
JOBM (L. A. AttMrley). K.C., M.P., and BellOt (Hngll H. L.). THE MINERS' 

GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES* REGULATION ACTS. Crown 8cw. ax. 6d. net, 
Jomon 96nX See Methoen's Universal Library. 
JnUaa (lAdy) of VorwldL revelations of divine love. Edited by Gkacs 

Waiwacic. Crown flew. jx. 6d, 
JnveiUd. See Oassical TransUtioos. 
TaTlfmillill (IL). See Social Questions Series. 

XMtlBSCJ. F.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND THE EUCHARIST. Crown Zvo. 39. td, 
Seate(JO]m)i the poems of. Edited with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 

court, M.A Demy 8^9. ju 64. net See also Little Library and Methuen's Universal 

KabtoSfidinK THE christian year, with an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated by R. Annikg B»ll. Third Bdition, 
Feap.9ivo. 'if. td,A fmdded morocco^ st* See also Library of Devotion. 

XtmplB <T]lomM A). THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by Dean 
Faxkab. Illustrated by C M. Gbju. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 31. 6d.: padded mor^ 
9ceOt ST. See also Libranr of Devotion and Methuen's Universal Library. 
Also Translated by C. BigG| D.D. Crown Ufo. ^. 6d. 

Xeonedy (Junw nonillton). D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 

DubCn. ST. Paul's second and third epistles to the corin. 

THI ANS. With Introduction, Dissertations and Notes. Crown 8tw. 6s. 
Kttrtell <J. D.y. THROUGH SHOT AND FLAME: Being the Adventures and Experi- 
ences of J. D. EasTBLL, Chaplain to General Christian de Wet. Crown 9vo. 6f . 
inmniln. (a W.). M.A THECHEMISTRV OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illustrated. 

Crown 8sv. as. 6d. 
SlUilalwULW.). See Little Library. 

KlpQng (Rlldiyazd). barrack -ROOM ballads. 7yd Thousand. Cr. 9vo. 
Tweniieth Edition. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition ia also pabtished 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 6and Thousand. 
A Colonial Edition U also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS, ^f Thousand. Second Edition. Crown Boo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition Is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. ,J£r«MiiMf.^YiM«. Crown dvo. Buckram. 6s. 

A Colonial E^tion is also published. 
KnoWUxig (B. J.)i M.A, Professor of New Testament Exegesis at King's College, London. 

See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (COuutlei and MUV), THE WORKS OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With 

Numcroos lUustrationa. In Seven Volumes. Demo 8w. is. 6d. each. 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA With over too Illnstrmtlons by k. Gaxtu Jonxs, and an Intro* 

duction by E. V. Lucas. DemyBioo. lot. 6d. 
THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : An 1805 Book for ChOdren. ninstrmted by 
WiLUAM MuLRBADV. A new edition, in Cusimile, edited by E. V. Lucas, is. 6d. 
See also Little Library. 
Lambert 9. A B.^ See The little Gnides. 
lOfHilCirl See Bvmntiiie Texts. 

(BUldflf). A HISTORY OF BGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. FuUy 
Ulustraled. Crown Bm, 6$. 



Ninth Edition. Crown Sew, gilt to/, 6s. 
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Luil^brldge (F;) M.A. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of Oibafay. EatopriK, 

Coinage, and Constancy* Stc^nd. Edititm, Crvwm Z90. u, 6tL 
LKW (mlllamX See Library of Devotion. 
L0Mh(H«nZ7). THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. A Biofn^y. With » lOostaikw. 

DemirBvc, lax. &£ 9ut 
A Colonial Edition is abo published. 
«Lee (Captain L. MelTlUeji A HISTORY OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr»mmk^ 

Leigb(FeroiTOL THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Embenisbed with «i|mnh (tf 
50 characteristic Illustrations by John Lbbch. Past iSmc. at. 6d. neL 

LaWM(V.B.XM.A. AIRANDVaTER. lUvstrated. Crvira 8m. ms. 64, 

liBle (Fortimee daX See Little Books on Art. 

Uttmalea (H-K See Antiquary's Books. 

Lock (Walt«rX D.D., Warden of Keble College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER-BUILDIS. 
Stcond Edition, Crown 8va y. hd. See also Leaden of Religion. 

Lotik* ( JoIubX See Methuen's universal Library. 

Looker CF.X See Little Library. 

T.OXlgfellOW (H. W.) See Little Library. 

Lorimor (Qoozfo Htoaoo). i«£tt£rs from a self-made merchant to 

HIS SON. finl/tk Edition, Crown 8xw. 6«. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Socond Editwn, Crown Bvo. 6t. 

A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 
Lover (BamoeU See Illustrated Pocket Library 
B. v. L. and 0. L. Q. ENGLAND DAY BY DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook t^ 

Efficiency. Illustrated by GrorcbMoreow. Fourth Edition, Pea/. ^. u. ntt, 
A burlesQoe Year- Book and Almanac 
Lnoaa (RTY.). the life of CHaRLES lamb, with nuneroos Portiaits and Oo- 

trations. Tw& Vols, Detnv Zvo, mxt, not, 
Lnolail. See Classical Translations. 
Zj^e (L W.X M. A. See Commercial SerieSi 
Z^don (Noel B.X See Junior School Books^ 

I^ttelton (Hon. Mre. AX WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. CrvmsSM. 9M,U, 
U. IL HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO WEAR. Crown 9po,is. noL 
ICaoailllljCLord). CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C U<s^ 

TAGUB, M.A. TJkrtg Volumes. Cr, dxfo, iZs, 
The only edition of this book completely annotated. 
irAI]en(J.B.B.XM.A See Commercial Series. 
MaoOn]10Cli(J.A.X See Churchman's Library. 
MaoOmm (F.). See Leaders of Religion. 
MoDemiOtt. (B. &.), Editor of the Rmilmny Nowm, City Editor of the Dnily ymt. Stt 

Bo oks on Btmness. 
in>0WaUCA8.X See Oxford Biographies. 
MaOkay(AM.X See Churchman's Library. 

lCacniu(Laiixle),M.A. a primer of wordsworth. Cr«w«8«». u.u . 

SlSairy (J. P.X LitcD. A HISTORY OF THE EGYPT OF THE PTOL£I^E^ 

Fully Illustrated. Crown 8ew. 6s. 
lIaltlaad(F. W.X LL.D., Downing Professor of the Iaws of England in the Uni^enirT ' 

Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. EovalSvo. 7*'6d. 
lUldeaCHi &X M.A. ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companfen to the HSitory of Eaghs^ 

Crown Bvo, jt. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. Crvnm 8sw. u. U _^. 
lUxeiiaat (k ax M.A., Fellow of PetcriMwse, C:ambr)dge. A GREEK ANTHOL0G1 

Stcond Edition, Crown Bvo. %t» 6d. 

lUieliaat QL aX M. A., and Cook (A H.K M. A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TU»^ 

LATION. Second Edition. Crown Bvo, y.6d. 
lUllOWeCCairiltOPkorX See Methuen's Universal Library. _„_ 

Kaxr (J. B.X F.R.S., Fellow of St John's CoHege, Cambridge. THE SOENTinC 

STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition, lUastxated. Crown B90. 6c 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOOY. With numenms Ilhistntioiis. Crown BO0, 60, 
lUrreUfAadreil). See Uttle Library. 
lUlkdlOL) See Cwwiitoiim^a Ubiaiy. 

XaMnCA J.XD.D. See Laadem of Religion. . 
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Boddards {F.t. S« C SMidieaicn. 
BnrtMl (EL. (L). See IllnitMMd Pockat Ubnry. 

BwUKJanathUl. THEJOURNALTOSTELLA Edited byC. a. Aithbh. Cr. ^ 
SrmMlJ.ai.M.A. THEERENCH REVOLUTION. SkhJ EJItim. CrtMekK 

ttlKrti*). - ■■ ■ " " ■ 

nu. aoricula. 

lata AuuEaat Mailer at Weynuwtfa 

" hennEdiKir. 

brary oTDwotion. 

A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. Witb Dtann- . 

Ib'bUUENTS of METAPHYSICS. Btmfiet. lit. 6d, mtt. 

: Oifant Biognphieh I 

A, FelldV at Comlle and Caiu Collet*. CaalndR. A CONSTI- 

D POUTICAL HISTORY OF ROME. Crrmntrr. It W. 

Tennnon [UlnCL Lord). THE Barlv poems OP. Edhad, >ilk Vmb and *• 

iDtrodaction.by J. ChuhtOhCollihs.M.A Crrvmlv, ti. 1 

IN MEHORIAM.lilAUD. ANDTHE HRINCESS. Ediud by J. Choktoh CoiUM. MA 

Crrambrt. 6t. Sh alio Lillk Lnnwy. 
TenrfO^B-l- See Oilbrd Biopaphiei. __ 

TMtOBIAUMl. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN A HOSPITAL. Crrmmtmm. y, W 
maekmvJT. K.i, Se« Lillle Libnry. 1 

nMOlNad(F.W.I,M.A INSECTLIFE. lUiutiatad. Steimd Ed-Rntttd. Cr.tt*. »U 



7 W.X DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. T.ntk EJUim- ' 

Feat. 6Bt. ». 6^. ml. Al» edilioru in inpeHn biadinf V- "d 61. 
Tinwlilll*(R.W.XP-R-K.S. SeeTheLiiileOutd... 

mwnla? (LadT Bnau). MY Chinese note-book Wiih ■« lUntmioH —* ■ 

Mapa. TUrdBdHltn. Dimrtur. ioi.ed.mrt 
A Calcmlal Editicai ii ■!» publiilied. 
TonbM (PafM), M.A, D.Liil. DANTE STUDIES AND R 
•h: ioi.i£Mil. SHalKiO' '~' 
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Trailtill(H«rtMrl). D£IRDR£ wed : and Other Poems. Croum 8fw. w. 

ft«Te]3rBn (Q. M.). Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plana. DtmyBo^. ios.6d,n*i. 

Ttontbeck (O. B.X See The little Guides. 

Tuekwell (GertnuleX See Social Questions Series. 

TwIxiIbs (LOVImX See Social Ouestions Scries. 

TflBtCL JL)» B. a., F.C.S., Head of Chemical Department, Swansea Technical College. 
See Tumor School Books. 

^rrell-QiIl(FrailC6fl> See Little Books on Art. 

Vimglian (Henzr). See Little Library. 

VO0ffOlllI (A.), M.A. See Junior Examination Series. 

Waae (0. W.X D.D. old testament history, with Maps. TAini Editim, 
Crown 8v9. 6s. 

WagpM (B&OlUUrdX See a. U Qcather. 

Wall (J. C.) DEVILS. Illustrated by the Author and from photographs. Demy 8m. 
4X. td. tut. See also The Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art. 

Walton (Uaao) and Cotton (OliaZlMX See illustrated Pocket Library, Methuen's Uni- 
versal Library, and Little Library. 

WannelO(D. 8. Van), on commando, with Portrait. CronmBpo, \$,6iL 

Waterhonae (Hra. Alfred), with THE SIMPLE-HEARTED : UtUe Homiliesto 
Women in Country Places. SmtUl P«tt ^loo. 9S,met» See also Little libcary. 

WeatharhoadCT. o.),M.A. examination papers in Horace cwimSM. ». 

See also Junior Examination Series. 
Webb (W. T.X See Little Blue Books. 
Webber (F. C. X See Textbooks of Technology. 
Wtfla (Sidney H.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Wella(J.),M.A.,FellowandTutorofWadhamCollege. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. 

By Members of the University. Third Ediii^ Crvnm%oe, 3«. 6dl 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fi/tk Editun, With 3 Maps. Cr, Zvo, yg. 6d, 
This book b intended for the Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for Pass 

Students at the Universities. It contains copious Tables, etc See also TheLittle Guides. 
Wetmore (Helen C.X THE LAST OF THE great SCOUTS (' Buffalo BiU'X With 

Illustrations. Stctmd Edition. DemyZvo. 6s. 
WbUfleyCCX See Henley and Whibley. 
Wbibley (L.X M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR. 

CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION AND CHARACTER. Crvcws Svo, 6s. 
Wbitaker (0. H.X M. A. See Churchman's Bible. 
White (OUbertX THE natural history of SELBORNE. Edited by L. C 

MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Wards Fowlbk, M.A. Crown Sew. 6s. See also Methuen's 

Univenal Library. 
Wbitfleid (B. B.X See (^mmercial Series. 
Wlliteliead(A.W.X GASPARD DE COLIGNY. with many. lUustratioos. Domy 9vo* 

zzr. 6d, net. 
Wbitley (lllaaX See SodalC^uestions Series. 

WhTte (A. O.X B.Sc. Editor of Ettctricai Inv$simmU, See Books on Business. 
WilDer»yroe(WilCrid) See Little Books on Art. 
WUde(08CarX DEPROFUNDIS. CrvwnZv. ss.ntt. 

Also a Limited Edition on Japanese Vellum. Demy 8v#. £1^9;^ net \ and a Limited 

Edition on hand-made paper. Demy Smr. an. net. A Colonial Edition is also published. 
WUkina (W. HA B. A. See Social Questions Series. 
Wilkinson (J. FromeX See Social Questions Series. 

WI]liamaon(W.X THE BRITISH GARDENER. Illustrated. DemyZvc. 10s. 6d, 
WUllamflOn (W.). B.A. EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. Third Edition. 

Fcap. Svo. 11. See also Junior Examination Series and Junior School Books. 
W]lmot-BllXton(B. M.X MAKERS OF EUROPE. Crown 9vo. Third Edition, ys. 6d. 

A Text-book of European History for Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and Illustimtions. Crown 9w. ys,6d. 

See also The Beginner's Books. 
WUaon (BiallOp). See Library of Devotion. 
WUlaonCBeoueaX LORD STRATHCONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. Demy 

boo. js. 6d, 
A Ciolonial Edition is also published. . . . ^ 

WUaon (A. J.X Editor of the Investof's Review^ City Editor of the Daily Chronule. See 

Books on Business. 
WUaon (H. A.X See Books on Business. 



Mbssrs. Msthubn's Catalogue 



J'tUtmt. I 

VllltWlt(B. Eh MiATAHUtuTUuta m amM^i HnpibL BXSRCISES IN LATIS 
ACCIDRNCE. Crnmavt. ti.id. 
An ■IcmtatiiT book kdasud fa I«v« Fcnu to KcoanuiT lb* Shf Lada Pifan 



\^Iidti*m(a.J,U.P. THEPOKUSOPWILUAU SHAKS3PEAKE. ' 
dnetian and N«m. " - ~ ■ 

~ - - '- ™fn.„ — 
. With. 

A ColonUl EdilloD ii iba pnblUlMd. 
TMlta (W. B.\ AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSR. StPiltJ mmJ EmUrp^ 

EMIitn. Cmm 8h. _u. id. 
TendlaO.). the GREAT red frog, a Starr laid b^eColsond Pktva. A# 

TotUUC (FUwilO. THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. Wiib m1 tUmntiiK VM 

Editimm. Dimrhv. tiii.6J.ntl. 
TomiC (T. IL). THE AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY : A Study of Wurk ad 

W«fc«>. lllV nn Intiniliininii hj Fittlii Hnn. In-TTlniTln rtii M inrt lir ""'- 

ofCauurcc CmxiSM. CUa,H. 6d. : /mtn- tmitA, u. 6d. 

' ' -v.). ANARCHISM. 2>nv*M- T'- SA 

fjimwit.) WHAT DO WE KNOW CONCERNING ELKCTSICm; 

LIVWK BW. II. &£ utL 

Aatlaoair's Booki, The 

General EdUor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 

A series or TOlumes dealing with v&rious branches of Boclisfa Anuqtntia ; 

comprehemiTC and popular, as well as aficuTMa and tcbolarl;. 

Ekcijih MOHAtnc LiFB, Br tbe Rishl Ror. Abbot GuqnH, O.S.B. Ilhiaimlcd. Strmi 

£Jilitm, rtriuJ. Dtwif Siw. n. td. ml. 
RUAIHS OF THI PuHUTOmC AoB IH EMSI.AHD. Bj B. C A. Wiqdk, D.Sc, F.K.'^ 

With nanwraulUuatnriaHUKl Plana Drmttrt. ji.td.ml. 
Old Sainca Books of tki EmiLiiH Chuhch. By ChriMo^B Wordnnnli, M.A., ai 

H«iy Llldcbild. Wilb Caloond ud Bttw IHumtiou. Dtmr *h. 71. ««C wf. 
CnncAiiT. Br J. RoaiUrAlltn,r.S.A. Wnh wurmu lUnitrmtioiu agd PI— i. Di^ 



Begtsner'a Books, The 1 

'Easy FanicH Rhvuu. Bt Hmil Bkact. IlliuiiaMd. Fe^ («>. u. I 

*EuT Stouis f>om Ehoush Hmont. Br E. U. Wilawi-BiuiisB, Aiuhot of' Hibn ■ 
Eurapa.' Fcf. tvt. ». I 

Bnaiseu, Bookion 

Ctvu» 8vw. 3/. 6d. Mi, I 

AseriesofvolnniesdeBlinB with all [be moat important upccUoIcomiDaail sad > 
liiuDcUl BctiTiif, Tbe voluiDcs an ialended to treat lepanielj all tbe coniiden'^ 
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industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do 
and how they do it. The first Twelve volumes are — 

Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDennott. 

Tmb Stock Exchangb. By Chas. Duguid. Stca$ut Edition. 

Ths Business op Insurancb. By A. j. WOson. 

Ths Elbctrical Industry : Lighting. Traction, and Powsr. By A. G. Whyte, B.Sc 

Thb Shipbuilding Industry. By David Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

Thb Monbt Markbt. By F. Straker. 

Thb Business Sidb op Agriculture. By A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law in Business. By H. A. WUsod. 

The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. Baker, F.I.C, F.C.S. 

The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 'A. MoiL' 

^hb Business op Advertising. By Curcnce G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

*Tradb Unions. By G. Dtrm. 

*Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

*The Coal Industry. By Ernest Aves. Illustrated. 

Byzaatme Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Lltt.D. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 
Zachariah op Mitylbne. Translated by F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Brooks. Dtmy 

%oo, iM. 6d, tut, 
EvACRius. Edited by Lton Parmentier and M. Bidez. Demy ^100. xox. 6d. net. 
The History op Psellus. Edited by C Sathas. DtmyZvc. 151. mt. 
EcTucsis Chronica. Edited bv Professor Lambros. Demy 8cw. 74. 6d. net. 
The Chronicle OP MoRBA. Edited by John Schmitt. DemyZvp, i^t.tut. 

Ghurehman's Bible, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Elxposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as arc 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

The Epistlb to the Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robinson, M. A. Seeemi Bdition, Fettp, 

8fw. u. 6<^. net. 
Ecclbsiastes. Edited by A. W. Streane, D.D. FcmJ^» 80^. m. 6d, net. 
The Epistle to the Philippians. Edited by C R. u. Biggs, D.D. Fcap 8cw. xt. 6d. net. 
The Epistle op St. Jambs. Edited by H. W. Fulford, M.A. Fenp. 8iw r«. 6d. net. 
Isaiah. EditedbyW.E. Barnes, D.D. TveeVeiume*. Fcm^,9ve. ae.netemcA. With Map. 
The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 

M.A. Fca^, dive, it. 6ti, net. 

Olmicluiuui'B Library, The 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E., 

A series of volumes upon such questions as are occupying the attention of Church 
people at the present time. The Editor has enlisted the services of a band of 
scholars, who, having made a special study of their respective subjects, are in a 
position to furnish the best results of modem research accurately and attractively. 

The Beginnings op English Christianity. By W. E. CoUias, M.A. With Map. 

Crown %V0, 31. 6d. 
Some New Testament Pboblbus. By Arthur Wright, M. A. Crenm 8m. £r. 
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The Kingdom or Hbavbn Hn» and HsxBArrsR. By Cmmd Wiat«rboikBm» lf.A.. B.Sc 

LL.B. Crown 8v«. y. 6d, 
The Workmanship op thb Praybr Book : Its Literary aod Liturgical Aspects. Br 

J. Dowden, D.D. Stcamd Editici^ CromnZvt. yt. 6d* 
Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. Crown ^vo. v. &/. 
Thb Old Testament AND THB Nbw Scholarship. By J. W. Peten, D.D. C* 
The Churchman's Introduction to thb Old Testament. By A. M. 

Crown 8v0. ys, 6d, 
Thb Church op Christ. By E. T. Green, M.A. Crown 80^. fir. 
Comparative Theology. By J. A. MscCullocb. Crown Bev. fir. 

Olassieal TraiudationB 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose Colk|^e^ Oxford. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics. The Publishers ha^^ 
enlisted the services of some of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, aad it is 
their intention that the series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well is 
by scholarly accuracy. 

iEscHVLUS— Agameiimon,Choephoroe, Eumenidei. Translated by Leins Campbell, LI.D. 51. 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 31. &/. 

Cicero— Select Oradons (Pro Milooe, Pro Moreno, Philippic 11., in CattUnaaX Tnadnti 

by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. $*• 
Cicero— De Natnra Deonun. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A. -u. M. 
Cicero— De Officiis. Translated by G. B. Gardiner, M.A. 2«. <U. 

Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated by A. D. Godley, M. A. sx. [ 

LuciAN — Six Dialc^ues (Ntgrinos, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Fanoitc, T^ 

Lover of Falsehood^ TransUted by S. T. Irwin, Bl A. y, 6d, 
Sophoclbs — Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. Morsbead, M.A. ar. 6tL 
Tacitus— Agricola and Gemuuda. Tninslatad by R. B. Townabeod. u, 6d. 
The Satires of Juvbnau Translated by S. G. Owen. at. 6tl, 

Oommercial Series, Methnen'e 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, UttD., M.A. 

CfVWH mfOt 

A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commerdil 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealiaf 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the Dusiness Kfe. 

Commercial Education in Theory and Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. ss. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial Series treating the question of Cdnmcfcidl 

Education fully from both the pmnt of view of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies prom Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. Gilifain« 

LitLD.. M.A. Third BiUtion, ax. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. de B. Gibbins, IJtt.D.. M.A. i«. 6d. 
The Economics op Commerce, By H. de B. Gibbins, LituD., M.A. ts. 6dn ■ 

A German Commbrqal Reader. By S. E. Bally, with Vocabolary. ar. 
A Commercial Geography op the British Smpirb. By L. W. Lyda, MJL Fomik 1 

Edition, as, 
A Commercial Geography op Foreign Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. ar. 
A Primer OP Business. By S. Jackson, M.A. Third Sditi^n. \t,^d. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, M. A. Third Edition, tt, 6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By S. E. Bally. Widi Vocabolafy. Ttird 

Edition, ar. 
German Cmimercial Correspondence. By $. E. Bally. With Vocabulary, no. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. Bally. With Vocabolary. Soeond Edition, u. 
Precis Writing and Oppice Corrbspondencs. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. SocomJ 

Edition, at. 
A Guide to Propessions and Business. By H. Jones, tt, 6d, 
The Principlrs op Book*keeping by Doublb Entby. By J. E. B. M'Alkn, M.A. ac 
CoKMBEciAi, Law. By W. Dooglas Edwards, at, ' 
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Ooxmoisseur's Library, The 

IVide Royal Svo, 25^. fu/. 

A sumptuous series of 90 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, coUotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. Widi 40 Plates in Photogravure. 
PoRCBLAiM. By Edward Dillon. With 19 Plates in Colour, 90 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Phocogravnre. 
*MiNiaTuaas. By Dudley Heath. With 9 Plates in Colour, 15 in CoUotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
*IvoBiBS. By A. MaskelL With 80 Plates in Collotype and Photogravure. 

Devotioii, The Library of 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Smail Fott 8tw, cloth^ 2s. ; leather^ 2s. 6d, net. 
The masterpieces of devotional literature. The books are furnished with such 

Introductions and Notes as maybe necessarv to explain the standpoint of the author 

and the obvious diflSoilties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the 

author and the devout mind. 

Thb CoNFBSStONS OP St. Augustine. Edited by C. Biag, D.D. Third Edition, 

Thb CHaiSTiAN Yba*. Edited by Walter Lock, D. D. Skond EtHtion. 

Thb iMrTATiON of Christ. Edited by C Bige, D.D. Fourth Rdiiion, 

A Book of Devotions. Editedby T. W. StanDrid|(e. B.D. Stecnd Edition, 

Lyra Innocbntium. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D.. 

A Sbbious Cau. to a Dbvout and Holy Lifb. Edited by C Bigg« D.D. Stcond Edition. 

Thb Tbmplb. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 

A GuiDB TO Etbrnitv. Edited by J. W. Stanbridge, B,D. 

Thb Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostolica. Edited by Canon Scott Holland and Canon H. C Becching, M. A. 

The Innbr Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M. A. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C. S. Jerraun, M. A. 

On thb Love of God. By St. Francis de Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M. A. 

A Manual of Consolation from the Saints and Fathers. Kdited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 

The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, M.A. 

Thb Devotions of St. Ansrlm. Edited by C. C J. Webb. M.A. 

Grace Abounding. By John Bunyan. Editedby S. C. Freer, M.A. 

Bishop Wilson's Sacba Privata. Edited by A. £. Bum, B. D. 

Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A, Canon of West- 
minster. 

A Day Book from thb Saints and Fathers. 

Hbavbnlv Wisdom. A Selection from 

Light, Life, and Lovb. A Selection from 

Sliutrated Pocket Lilxraxy of Plain and Oolonred Books^ The 

Fcap 8ctf . ys. 6d, net each volume, 
A series, in small fonn, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are iaithfiiUy reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. 

OOLOUSBD B00K8 
Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. With 16 Coloured Plates. Fea^, 2no. 9'. mt. 
The Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq. By Nimrod. With x8 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Third Edition, yt, 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, joi. not. 
The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
3r. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition 00 huge Japanese paper. 301. net, 
Handlev Cross. By R. S. Surtbbs. With 17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 3X. 6d. not. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 
Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By k. S. Surtees. 
cuts in the Text by John Leech. 31. 6d. net. 
Also a limited eaitioo on large Japanese paper. 



Fathers. Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 
the English Mystics. Edited by E. C. GrM^ory. 
pom the German Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, M.A. 



^i 



net. 
ith X3 Coloured Plates and 90 Wood- 



30ff. neL 
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JonocKs' Jaonts ams Jollitibs. By R. S. SattaH. With is Celhnnd Plaftn h^ H. 

Aiken, y. 6d. lut. 
Also a umited editioo on large f apMiese paper. 30*. net. 

This volume is reprinted Irom the eirtremely rare inA costly^ edicioa of tl43, vhidi 
Aiken's very fine tllnstratk>as instead of the usual ones by Phis. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 Coloofod Plates and 70 Woodcsu is the Tt 
John Leedk 31. 6d. mi. 
Also a limi^ted edition on large Japanese paper. 3or. nH, 
Thx Analysis op thb Honting Fiblo. By R. S. Surtees. With 7 Co I p uim J 

Henry Aiken, and 43 lUustiatioos 00 Wood. 31. ^ ntt, 
Thb Touk of Dr. Syntax in Sbarch of thb PicruitBSQnB. By William C<— ba. With 
30 Coloured Plates by T. Rovlaadsoa. 3f. 6d, «##. 
Also a limited editioo on large Japanese paper. 3or. net. 
Thb Toub of Doctok Syntax in Sbabch of Consolation. By William Coihr Wiih 
34 Coloured Plates bj T. Rowlandson. 31. 6d. tut. 

Also a limited edition on huge Japanese PBper, 301. tut 

Thb Thiko Tour of Doctor Syntax in Sbarch of a Wifb. By Wmiam Cnsnnr Wkh 
a4 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 31. UL ntL 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese ps^ier. 30ff. net. 
Thb History op Johnny Quab Gbnus : the Little FoundHng of the late Dr. Syntas. By 
the Author of "the Three Tours.' With 24 Coloured PUtes hf Rowlandsgii 
Also a Umited edition on laxge Japanese paper, jof. lut, 
Thb English Dancb of Dbath, from the Designs of T. RowlandsoD, with Metrical 
trations by the Author of ' Doctor Syntax.' TYiw K^/mmcs. 7f. met. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper, yot. net, 
Thb Dancb of Lifb: A Poem. By the Author of 'Doctor Syntax.' lUoatmsad with a6 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 3f . 6d, met. 
Also a limited edition on large Japuem paper. 3or. met, 
Lifb in London : or, the Day and Might Scenes of Jeny Hawthorn, Esq., and his *^ ■ ■■ 
Friend. Corinthian Tom. By Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloorcd Plates by I. R. ^^ G. 
Cruikshank. With numerous Designs on wood. 3«. 6d. met. 1 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese paper. 3or. net. 
*Rbal Lifb in London : or. toe Rambles and Adventures of Bob TaUyho. Esq., sad his 
Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Colemd 
by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. Tvi*0 Vclume». jm. net. 
Thb Lifb of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. With vf Coloared Plates by Thimrliai 

and several Designs on Wood. y. 6d. net. 
Thb Vicar of Wakbfibld. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 34 Coloured Plataa by T. 
landson. ^31. td. net. 
Also a limited edition on large Japenese paper. 30f. neL 
A reproduction of a very tare bocMe. 
Thb Military Advbnturbs of Johnny Nbwcomb. By an Officer. With %$ 



Plates by T. Rowlandson. w. ttCmet. 
Thb National Sports of ursat Britain. With Descriptions and 51 Coloared PlaSea by 



Henry Aiken. 31. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition 00 lane Japanese paper. 301. mei. 
This book is oompletelv different from the large iblk> edition of * Nalioaal Sparta * by the 

same artist, and none of tne plates are similar. 
Thb Advbntures of a Post Captain. By A Naval Officer. With S4 Coloured Piatea by 

Mr. Williams, y. 6d. net. 
Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; and an Improved Method of making Plantatsons I 

and Covers, explained end illustrated by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 Coloured ■ 

Plates by T. Rawlins, jt. 6d. net. 
An Acadf.my for Grown Horsbmbn : Containing the completest Instructions for 



Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with wj %jo\ 

Plateis and adorned witn a Portrait of the Author. By Geoflrcy Gamhedo, 

3f. td. net. 
Rbal Liff. in Irbland, or, the Day and Night Scenes of Brian Bora, Esq., and his "^ 

Friend, Sir Shawn aDogherty. By a Real Paddy. With 19 Cofeorcd Plates by Heath. 

Marks, etc. 31. 6d. net, 
Thb Adventurbs of Johnny Nbwcomb in thb Navy. By Alfred Aaton. With t< 

Coloured PUtes by T. Rowlandson 31. M. net. 
*Thb Old English Squirb : A Poem. By John Careless, Eaq. With so Colonrcd 

after the style of T. Rowlandson. 
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_ ^ PLAXir BOOXfl 

Tbm Gsavb ! A Poem. By Robert Blair. Illustrated by la Etchings executed by Louis 

Sddavonetti from the onfinal Inventions of William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 

and a Poxtrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. 3*. 6d. mi. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photogravure. Also a limited edition on large Japanese 

paper, with India proofs and a duplicate set of the plates, ly. net 
Illustrations of thb Book op Job. Invented and engraved by William Blake. 3^. 6d, ntt. 
These famous Illustrations — sz in number— are reprcMoced in photogravure. Also a limited 

edition on large Japanese paper, with India proofs and a duplicate set of the plates, i^r. ntt, 
.^SOP's Fablbs. With 480 WoodcuU by Thomas Bewick. 31. 6<f. ntt. 
Windsor Castlb. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. With 29 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 

by George Cruikshank. v. fid, mt, 
Thb Towbr of London. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts in 

the Text by George Cruikshank. 31. tiL neU 
Frank Fairlbgh. By F. £. Sraedlev. With 30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 3^. 6</. neL 
Handv Andy. By Samuel Lover, with 34 lUustrations by the Author. 31. &/. net, 
Thb Complbat Anglbr. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. With 24 Plates and 77 

WoodcuU in the Text. 3/. id. net. 

This volume is reproduced from the beautiftil edition of John Major of 1834. 
Thb Pickwick Papbrs. By Charles Dickens. With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 

Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 39 Contemporary Onwhyn Plates. 31. td, ntt. 

Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. Stsdman, M. A. Fcaf, 8zv. u. 
This series is intoidea to lead up to the School F.xamination Series, and is intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 
for the latter. The papers are carefully gniduated, cover the whole of the subject 
usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
may l>e used vivd voce or as a written examination. 
. UNIOB Frbnch Examination Papbrs. By F. Jacob, M.A. 

UNIOR Latin Examination Papbrs. By C G. Bottang, M.A. Third Bditum^ 

UNiOR Engush Examination Papbrs. By W. Williamson, M.A. 

UNIOR ARmiMBTic EXAMINATION Papbrs. By W. S. Beard. Stcond Edititn, 

UNIOR Algbdra Examination Papbrs. By S. W. Finn, M.A. 

UNiOR Grbbk Examination Papbrs. By T. C Weatherhead, M.A. 
JUNIOR Gbnbral Information Examination Papbrs. By W. S. Beard. 
JUNIOR Gbographt EXAMINATION Papbrs. By W. G. Baker, M.A. 
Junior Gbrman Examination Papbrs. By A. Voegelin, M.A. 

Junior School-BoAs, Methnen's 

Edited bv O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Williamson, B.A. 
A series of elementary books for papils in lower fonns, simply written 

by teachers of enerience. 
AClass-Bookop Dictation Passagbs. ByW.WiBiamsoii,B.A. TtmikJUHtian. Cr.Snv. tt,6d, 
Thb Gospbl According to St. Matthxw. Edited by £. Wilton South, M.A. With Three 

Maps. CfwmBiP0. is, 6d, 
Thb Gospbl According to St. Mark. Edited by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cfvwn 8fw. u, 6d, 
A Junior English Gramicar. By W. \^Iliamsoo, B.A. With numerous passages for 

parsing and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Wrilinfl^ Second Edition. Crown 2ioo, %s, 
A Junior Chemistry. By £. A. Tyler, 6. A., F.C.S. With 73 Illustrations. Second 

Edition. Crown Bvo. 9s. 6d. 
Thb Acts or thb Apostles. Edited by A. E. Ruble. D.D. Crown 8cw. ar. 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. Somet and M. J. Acatos. Crown Zvo, at. 
Elxmsntary Expbrimbntal Science. Physics by W. T. Clough, A.R.CS. Chemistry 

by A. E. DunsUn, B.Sc. With 9 Plates and 254 Diagrams. Crown 8cw. as. 6d. 
A Junior Gbombtrv. By Noel S. Lydon. With sjopiagrams. Crown 8tv. at, 
*A Junior Magnetism and Electricity. By W. T. ^ough. With many Illustrations. 

Crown 9vo, at, 6d, 
*Elbmbntart Expbrimsntal Chbmistkt. By a. £. Dunstan, B.Sc. With many lUns. 

trations. Crown Bto, at, 
*A Junior Frbnch Prosb. By R. R. N. Baron. M. A. . Crown 9vo. at. 
*Thb Gospbl According to St. Litkb. Witn an Introduction and Notes by Williain 

Williamson, &A. With Three Maps. Croton 9vo. ia 6d, 
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Leaden of BaUgbm 

Edited by H. C. BEECHINa M.A., Canoo of Westminster. V^Uh 

Crvmn 8fv. ai. ntU 

A series of short biograpbies of the most prominent leaders of relifioac life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 



William Ladd. By W. H. Hotm, ILA. 

JohmKnox. ByF. MacCaim. StemadJS^tim 
Tomff Hows. By R. P. Horcan, D.D. 
BiSMor Kkn. By F. A. Clarlee, M JL 
Gboicb Pox, the Qoakss. By T. Hodt^dc 

D.CU 
John Domta. By Annstvt Jcaofigs D.D. 
Thomas Crammbm. By A. J. Mjoob. DJX 

lyR-ll. 



Caedinal NawMAM. By R. H. Hattao. 
John Wbslby. By J. H. Overton, M. A. 
Bishop Wilbbkvorcb. By G. W. DanittH, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Huttoa, M.A. 
Ch ARLSS SiMBON. By R. C. G. Moula, D. D. 
John Kbblb. By Walter Lock. D.D. 
THOMAS Chalmkrs. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andrbwbs. By R. l. Ottley, 

D.I>. Stcmtd EdlHmu Bishop Latimbr. By' 

AuGOSTiNB OF CANTERBURY. By %, L. J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Cutts, D.D. Bishop Botlbr. By W. A. 

Little Blue Booka» The 

Geiwral Editor. £. V. LUCAS. 
UluUratuL Dimy i6mtf. 2S, 6^. 

A series of books for children. The aim of the editor is to get entertainiag or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather use 
expressed. 

I. THE Castaways op Mbaoowbank. By Thomas Cobb, 
a. The Bebchnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by R. V. Loess. 

Thb Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

Thb Peblbs at the Capital. By Roger Asktoiu 

The Treasure op Princboatc Priory, ByT. Cobk 

Mn. Barberry's Grnebal Shop. By Rofcr Aditon. 

A Book of Bad Children. By W. T. Webb. 

Thb Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobbw 

Little BooJdi on Art 

With mmny IlhuinUimu* Dimy i6«r«^ ar. 6t£ tut, 
A series of monographs in miniature, containing the cossplete ooHine of dir 
subject under treatment and rejecting mirnite details. These oooki ai« lyodooeg 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about aoo pages, and contains froD 
^ to 40 lllustmtions, including a frontispieoe in photogravare. 



3« 

4. 

5- 

I 

9- 



Grbbk Art. H. B. Walters. 

KooKPLATBS. £. Alnadc 

Rbyholds. J. Sime. 

Komnev. George PBstoa. 

Watts. Miss k. B. D. Sketchley. 

LBiGHTOk. Alice Corkran. 

Velasqubs. Wilfrid WSberfocoe Bad A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Gbboze and Boucher. EHsa P. PoIlMd. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 



Turner. P. Tyxetl-Gilt 
DObbb. Jeuie Allen. 
HOPPNEB. H. P. IL Sk^Coo. 
Holbein. Mn. G. Foctescne. 
Bubne^ Jones. Portoate dc Liskw 
Rembrandt. Mn. E. A. Sharp 
CoBOT. A1r» Potlaid and Btbd 
MiLLBT. Netta Pfeaoock. 
*Raphabu a. R. Dbymubst. 

*I2XIIM1NATBD MSS. J. W, 



Utae Gallefiee^ The 

Duny i6mo, 2i, 6d, met. 
A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great 
Each Yolume contains ao plates in photogravure, together with a ihoct 
life and work of the master to whom the oook is devoted. 
A LrrTLE Gallbbt op Rbynolob. I A Littlb Gallery or Hori 

A UTTLE Gallbbt of Romnbt. | A LrrrLS Gallbbt of 

A LiTTLS Gallbbt of English 



oftte 
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Idttle Chddes, The 

Small Pott ^V9^ clotk^ 2s, 6d. net,; UatAdtt 35. 6^, net. 
OxvoKD AND ITS CoLLSGBS. By J. Wells, M.A. lUuatratad hj B. H. New. Fourth 

Edition, 
Cambridgb and its Collscks. By A. HaunOlon Thompson. Stcond Edition. lUnstnilcd 

by £. U. New. 
The Malvbrn Countkt. By B. C A. Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. Illustrated by E. U. New. 
Skaksspbaxb's CouNTitY. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. lUustrBted by £. H. New. 

StcotuL EditiPH, 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illostrated by £. H. New. 
WssTMimniK Abuv. By G. £. Trontbeck. lUustratMl by F. D. Bedford. 
Norfolk. ByWA-Dutt. Illostraud by & C Boulter. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated by B. C Boulter. 
Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. lUnscrated by J. Wylie. 
Hkrtpordshirb. By H. W. Tomplcins, F.R.H.S. Illustrated by R. H. New. 
The English Lakbs. Bv F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by £. H. New. 
Kbnt. By G. Clinch. Illastrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Rome By C G. EUaby. lUustnUed bv B. C. Boulter. 
Thx Islx of Wight. By G. CUoch. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illuitnited by E. H. New. 
BucKiNCUAsismRB. Bv £. S. Roecoe. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. Wylie. 
Derbyshire. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. IUuatr»ted by J. C Wall. 
The North Riding of Yorkshire. By J. £. Morris, flliistiated by R. J. S. Bertram. 
HAMrsHiRft By J. C Cox. Illustrated by M. £. Puner. 
Sicily. By F. H. Jackson. With many lUastntiQOB by the Author. 
*DoRSET. By Frank R. Heath. lUustrmted. 
^Cheshire. By W. M. Gallachan. lUustnted by Eliabeth Hartley. 

Little Ubxaxy , The 

With Introdnctions, Notes, and Photogravure FVontispieoes. 
Small Pott 8tw. Each Volume ^ dot A, if. 6d. net; feather , 2J. 6d. net. 

A series of small books under the above title» containing some of the famous works 
in Knglish and other literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles letties. 
The series also contains volumes of selections in proie and verse. 

The books are edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care^ Eadi one 
contains an introdnction which gives (z) a short biography of the author ; (a) a 
critical estimate of the book. Where th^ arc necessary, short notes are added at 
the foot of the page. 

Each volume has a i^togiavure frootispieoe, and the books are produced with 
Great carsu 

Engush LyricSi a Little Book of. Anon. 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Tioo Volumes. 
Northanger Abbey. By Jane Austen. Edited byjS. V. Lucas. 
The Essays of Lord Bacon. Edited by Edward Wright. 

The Ingolsby Legends. By R. H. Barham. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 7\vo Volumes. 
A Little Book of English rxosB. Edited by Mrs. P. A. Bamett. 

The History of the Caliph Vathbx. By William Beckford. Edited by E. Demson Rosa. 
Selections from William Blake. ^Edited by M. Perugint. 
Lavbngro. By Geonre Borrow. Edited by F. Hindes Groome. 7W Volumes. 
The Romany Rye. By George Borrow. Edited by John Sainpson. 

Sblbctions from the Early Poems of Robert Browning. £dited by W. Hall Griflin, M.A. 
Selections from the Anti-Jacobin ; with George Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 

Lloyd Sandeis. 
The essays of Abiiaham Cowley. Edited by H. C. Minchln. 
Selections from George Crabbb. Edited by A. C Deane. 

John Halifax Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. Edited by Annie Matheson. Two Volumes. 
The English Poems of Rioiard Crawshaw. Edited by Edwvd Hutton. 
The Inferno of Dante. Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., 

IXLitt. 
The PoBoaTOliO or Damte. Tianslatcd by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A. 

D.LitL 
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Thb Pahaoiso or Damtb. Tnaslatsd by H. F. Cuy. Edited by Pitgct Taymhrnt, UJl, 

D.Litt. 
Sblbctioms pkom thb Pobms or Gbobgb Darlst. Edited by R. A. StrMtfrild. 
A LiTTLB Book of Light Vbbsb. Edited by A C Deane. 
Maxriagb. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Mist Goodrich Freer and Lord Iddcslciglk Tm* 

Thb Inhbritancb. By Susan Fenrier. Edited by Miss Goodrich Freer and Lord IiliJiMJiig*! 

7\w^ ydwHfti 
CxANFOXO. By Mrs. GaskelL Edited fay E. V. Lucas. Ste0nd Editum. 
Thb Scarlbt Lbttbr. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited by Percy Dcanacr. 
A Littlb Book or Scottish Vbrsb. Edited by T. F. Henderson. 

PoBMS. By John Keats. With an Introduction by L. Binyon and Notes by T. Massrbux 
EoTHBN. By A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction and Notes. Secomd Editimt. 
EuA, AND THB Last ElssAYs or Elia. Bv Charles Lambw Edited fay E. V. Lacax 
London Lyrics. By F. Locker. Edited by A. D. Godley, M.A. 

A reprint of the First Edition. 
Sblbctions rROM LoNcrBLLOW. Edited by L. M. FaithfulL 
Thb Pobms or Andrbw Marvbll. Edited by E. WrighL 
Thb Minor Pobms or John Milton. Edited fay H. C Bbbching, M.A. 
Mansib Wauch. By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. F. Hendenon. 
A Littlb Book or English Sonnbts. Edited by J. B. B. Nichols. 
Thb Maxims or la Rochbtoocauld. Translated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 

Powell 



RsracTBD Addrbssbs. By Honu:* and James Smith. Edited by A. D. Godley, If .A. 

A Sbmtimbntal Journbv. By Laurence Sterne. Edited by H. W. PauL 

Thb Early Pobms or ALrRBo, Lord Tbnnvson. Edited by J. Cburton CoOins, BC A. 

In Mbmoriam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by H. C Beeching, M.A. 

Thb Princbss. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited l^ Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Maud. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

VamittFair. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gywnn. TkrtgV»humtu 

Pbndbnnis. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. Tkrtt Valumtt, 

Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Christmas Books. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

Thb Pobms or Hbnry Vaughan. Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Tkb Complbat Anglbr. By Izaak Walton. Edited by J. Budian. 

A LriTLB Book or Lirs and Dbatr. Edited by Mrs. Alfred Waterbouse. Sixth EHHf^ 

Sblbctions raoM Wordsworth. Edited by Nowdl C. Smith. 

LvRicAi. Ballads. By W. Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge. Edited by < 



Hiniatuxe Lilxnuryi Metbnen's 

Reprints in ndnJature of a few interesting books which have qnalUics oC 

humanity, devotion, or literary genina. 

EuPRRANOR : A Dialogue on Youth. By Edward FitsGetakL From the editkm 

W. Pickering in 1B5Z. Dtmy 3Siw«, l^atktr^ as. met, 
PoLONius : or wise Saws and^Modcni Instances. By Edward FitsGerald. fVom tho 

published by W. Pickering in 185a. Demy jam^ Leather. 9t. net 
Thb Rubaivat or Omar Khayyam. By ttoward FitsGerald. From the zst editioQ of iS5f . 

Second Edithn, Lemther, as, net, 
Thb LirB cr Edward, Lord Hbrbbrt or Chbrbort. Written by hisneUl F^om iht 

edition printed at Strawberry HUl in the year 1764. Medium %am&, Lemihtr, as. atet. 
Tkb Visions or Dom Francisco Qubvbdo Villbcas, Knight of the Order of St. Jama 

Made English by R. L. From toe edition printed for H. Herringman 166IL ti4mihtr, 

%s. net, 
Pobms. By Dora GreenwelL From the edition of 184$, Lemther, at. net. 

The Oxford Biograiihiefl 

Fcap» 8cw. Each vaAtm^ clothe 2S, 6d, $ut% UtUJUr, 3/, 6d, tut. 

These books are written oy sdiolars of repute, who combine knowledge and 
litersry skill with the power of popular presentation. Tbqr are illustrated from 
authentic materiaL 

Dantb Alichibrl By Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. With la lUostratioos. 
Savomarola. By £. L. S. Horsbuigh, M.A. With sa lUostratioos. Set&mdSdUim^ 
John Howard. By E. C S. Gibaoo, IXD., Vicar of Leeds. With ta lUi 
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TixmnoM. By A. C Bbnson, M.A. With 9 Illustrations. 

Waltex Ralbgh. By I. a. TaWor. With za lllostrations. 

Erasmus. By £. F. H. Capey. with la Illustrations. 

Tkc Young Pretknobx. By C S. Terry. With 19 Illustrations. 

Robert Buxns. By T. F. Henderson. With za Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL With za lUnstzations. 

St. Francis or Assist. By Anna M. Stoddart. With z6 Illustrations. 

Canning. By W. A. Phillips. With la Illustrations. 

Bbaconspibld. By Walter SicheL With xa Illustrations. 

GoBTHE. By H. G. Atkins. With za Illustrations. 

School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A. Crovon Bvo. as. 6d. 

Fkbnck Examination Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Tkirittnth Editwm, 

A Kby, issued to Tutors and Private Students only to he had on application to the 
Publishers. Ff/Vk EdiHon, Crown 8cv. ts. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Twelfth Bditimu 

Key {^Fourth SiUiion) issued as above. 6c mt, 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. Stedznan, M.A. Set>emtk Ediiimu 

Kby {Second Editien) issued as above. 6s. net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. Morich. Fifth Editien. 

Key (jSeeend Editiot^ issued as above. 6f . nei» 
History and Geography Examination Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Second Edition. 
PHYSUJB Examination Papers. By R. £. Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

Gbnbral Knowlbdcb Examination Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 

Key ( Third Edition) issued as above, jm. net. 
Examination Papers in English History. By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B. A. 

Social QnestionB of To-day 

Edited by H. DB B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A« Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 

A series of Yolumes upon those topies of social, eooaomic, and industrial interest 
that are foremost in the public mind. 

Each volume is written by an author who is an acknowledged authority upon the 
subject with which he deals. 

Trade Unionism— New and Old. By G. HowdU Third Edition. 
The Co-operativk Movement To-day. By G. J. Holyoake. Fourth Edition. 
Mutual Thrift. By J. Frome \^^Uunson, M.A. 
Problems or Poverty. By J. A. Hobson, M. A. Fourth Edition, 
The Commerce op Nations. By C F. Basuble, M.A. T/Urd Edition. 
Thb Alien Invasion. By W. H. Wilkaas, B.A. 
Tm Rural Exodus. By P. Anderson Graham. 
Land Nationalization. By Harold Cox, B.A. 
A Shorter Working Day, By H. de Gibbins and R. A. Hadfield. 
Back to the Lanix An Inquiry mto Rural Dcoopulation. By H. £• Moore. 
Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By J. Stephen Jeans. 
Twa Factory System. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 
The State and its Children. By Gertrude TudcweU. 
Women's Work. By Lady Dilke, Miss BuU^, and Miss Whitley. 
Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. Kanfiinann. 
Ths Pboblem or the Unemployed, fiy J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
Lira IN West London. By Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Third Edition. 
Railway Nationauzation. By Clement Edwards. 
Wobxhouses and Pauperism. By Louisa Twining. 
University and Social Settlements. By W. Reason, M.A. 

Technology, Textbooks of 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fully Illustrated. 
How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8e». 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. Third Edition. Crown 8cw. 
A By Sidney H. Wens. Second Edition. 



Practical Mechanics. 



xt.6d, 
3f . 6d. 
Crown 8cw. 31, 



6d. 
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Practical Physics. By H. Stroad, D.Sc, M.A. Cmm 9m. y, 6d. 
MiLUNBitY, Thxobktical AND PxACTicAL. Bv Cbov HilL Stc^mdJUiiitm, Cvmrb Am. m 
PsAcncAL CHBUisntT. Put I. By W. French. Bl A. Cf»fMi8n«. Stcomd Ftfifi^m. zt.U. 
Practical Chbmistry. Fart ii. By W. French, M.A.^ and T. K. Bomgdmmat^ Ms 

CrvwM 8tw. IS. 6d. 
Tbchnical Arithmetic and Gbombtrt. By C T. MOlis, M.I.M.E. Ctvmm 8ta», y. td. 
An Introduction to thx Study of TttrriLS Design. By Aldred F. Bariccr. Dvw^ iHu 

It, 6d, 
Builders' Quantitibs. By H. C. Grubb. Crtwn 8m. 41. 6^1 
*Mbtal Work (RspoutsiX By A. C Horth. Cfvum 8w. j$. 6d. 

Theology, Handbooks of 

Edited by R. L. Ottlby, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Tbeology at Qxibcd, 

and Canon of Christ Chnrch, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or stodenci c 
Theology with trustworthy Text-books, adequately representing the present posh^or 
of the questions dealt with ; in part, to maike accessible to toe readiQg pobiic ^ 
accurate and ccmdse statement of fiacts and principles in all qnestioos b esimg oc 
Theologj and Rdigion. 
The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of England. Edited by E. C S. Gtbaaa, JXV. 

Tkird and Cfua^er Editton in otu Volume. Dtmt^ 6»9. w. 6d. 
An Introduction to thb History of Rbugioh. By F. B. Jetooa, M.A., litt.IX Tkti^ 

Sditicn. Demjttft, jot,6d. 
The Doctrimb of the Incarnation. By R. L. Ottky, D.D. S€€»md mmd Ckm^ 

Demjf 8tv. xsx. td. 
An Introduction to the History of the Creeds. By A. E. Bun, B.D. 

xor. 6d 
The Philosofhy of Religion in England and America. By Alfi«d rrtiliaii. DlH 

Demy Sew. xof. 6d, 
A History of Early Christian Doctrine. By J. F. Bethuae Baker, ICA. 

xor. Ul» 

Metiiven's UniTenal Ubmiy 

Edited by SIDNEY LEE. In Six/auijr Vsimmtes. 

Messrs. Methubn are pre^tarin^ a new series of reprints oootaining both books of 
repute, which are aocessthle in vanous forms, and also tome larer books, of wUck na r ' 
edition at a moderete price is in existence. It is their aubitiaa to place the beat b 
nations, and particularly of the Ang lo-Saxoo race, within the wiach of every reader. All thr 




great masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, Histoiy, Biesraphy^ and Phitoanpky wffl ba 
seated. Mr. Sidney Lee will be the General Eoiior of the Library, and be wi 



win nmmib— ■ 

Note to each book. 

The characteristics of Mbthuen's Universal Library are five :•> 

z. Soundness of Text. A pure and unabridKcd text is the prioMry object ot the aaks. 
and the books will be carefully reprinted under the direction of oooipetaat achelara fnmt cbc 
best editions. In a series intended for popular use not less than for atvdants, adfceraBcc to the 
old spelling would in many cases leave tbe matter uninteUigibla Coordinarr rendefa» and, am «fe 
appeal of a classic is nnivaital, the spellinf has in genera] been modaraiaad. 

8. Completeness. Where it seems adviaable. toe complete works of sodi asasters 
Bacon, Ben Jonion and Sir Thomas Browne wul be given. Thcas will be MSDed n 
volumes, ao that the reader who does not desire all the wofks of an anther will hawvi 
tunity of acquiring a single masterpiece. 

3^. Cheapness. The books will be well printed on $pod paper at a price wbaekoo cbe 
ia without iMuallel in the history ofpablishiog. Bach vMnme wiD oootaan ham aoo lo 
and will beissued in paper covers. Crown tvo, at Sixpence net. In a lewt 
be iasued as a Double VoIuom at One ShiUiaK ncL 

4. Clbarnbu of Typb. The type will be • very legible one 

5. Simplicity. There will be no editorial nuuter except a abort biographical and bOfio- 
graphical note by Mr. Sidney Leo at die fcefinmng of each ^oinme. 

The vdnmes may also ba '•^rtr^ la dotb at -One ShiUsng aat, pr in tbecaae of a DodUr 
Volume at One and Sixpence net. Thus Tom Jones aaaj be bougbt in a Donble paper vofanK 
at One Shilling net. or in one cloth volume at ts. 6d. net. 

TbeUbmrywillbeiaaued at ragularimwaals after thapiriblkBlioa of tbatntabbeoka, a) 
ol whseh wilt be puUiahed together. Due notioa will be given - - - 
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of {mblication will be amoged to giv« at modi irariety of subicct as poaubla, and the volanM 
composing the complete wralcs of an antbor will be itsaed at convenient intervals. 

These are the early Books, all of which are in the Press. 
Tm WoitKs OP Wn,LiAM Shajcbsfsarb. In lo volumes. 

Vou I.— The Tempest; The Two Gentlemen of Verona; The Merry Wives of Windsor; 
Measure for Measure ; The Comedy of Errors. 

Vou II. — Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's Labour's Lost ; A Midsummer Nights* Dream ; 
The Merchant of Venice : As You like It. 

Vou HI.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All's Well that Ends Well ; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 
Thb Pilgrim's Progrbss. By John Bunyan. 
Thb Novbls op Jamb Austbn. In 5 volumes. 

Vou I.— Sense and Sensibility. 
Thb English Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 

VoL I. — Essays and Counsels and the New Atlantis. 
Thb Pobms and Plays op Oliver GoLDSMmf. 
On thb Imitation op Christ. By Ibomas k Kempis. 
Thb Works op Bbn Johnson. In about la volumes. 

Vou i.— The Case is Altered ; Every Man in His Humour ; Every Man out of His Humour. 
Thb Prosb Works OP John Milton. 

Vou I. — Eikonoklastes and The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates. 
Sblbct Works op Edmund Burks. 

VoL I. — Reflections on the French Revolution 

Vol. IL — Speeches on America. 
Thb Works op Hbnry Fiblding. 

VoL I.— Tom Jones. (Double Volume. ) 

VoL IL— Amelia. (Double Volume.) 
Thb Pobms op Thomas Cmattbrton, In a volumes. 

VoL t. — Miscellaneous Poemsi 

VoL IL — ^The Rowley Poems. 
The Mbditations op Marcos Aurbuus. Translated by R. Graves. 
Thb History op thb Dbcunb and Fall op thb Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 

Iny voramos. 
The Nous have been revised by J. B. Bury, Litt D. 
The Plays op Ckristopiier Marlowe. 

VoL l— -Tambtulane the Great ; The Tragical History of Doctor Fanstus. 

VoL u.—The Jew of Malta : Edward the Second ; The Massacre at Paris; The Tragedy of 
Dida 
The NATtniAL History and Antiquities op Sblborme. By Gilbert White. 
The Complete Angler. In a volumes. 

VoL L— By Ixaak Walton. 

VoL IL— Part a, by Cotton, and Part 3 bv Venables. 
The Poems op Percy Bysshe Shbllby. In 4 volumes. 

VoL I.— Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; The Revolt of Idam, etc 
The Wouu op Sir Thomas BnofWNB. In 6 volumes. 

VoL L— Religio Medici and Urn BuriaL 
Tub Poems op John Milton. Id a vdusicsi 

VoL L— Pvaoise Lost. 

Vol. II.— Miscellaneous Poems and Paradise Regained. 
Humphrey CuNKER. By T. G. SmoUett. 
Select Works op Sir Thomas More. 

Vol. I. — ^Utopia and Poems. 
Thb Analogy op Reucion, Natural and Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D. D. 
On Human Understanding. By John Locke. In 3 volumes. 

The Poems op John Keats. In 9 volumes. . 

The Divine Comedy op Dantb. The Italian Text edited by Paget Toynbee, M. A., D.Litt. 

(A Doable Volume.) 

WefitminBter Ckmime&tatie8» The 

CSeneral Editor. WALTER L(X:K, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Irehnul's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The objeot of aach Gommentaxy is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 

mouiiiig to the fvaaant generttion. The editors will not deal, except tery subor- 

dinately, with qnestions of textual critidsni or philology ; but, takmg the English 
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text in the Revised Version as their basis, thef will trr to combine a hearty 

anoe of critical principles with loyalty to the CUitholic Faith. 

Thb Book of Gbnbsis. Edited with Introduction and Notes by S. R. Driver, IXD. 

Editimt, Dtmy 8e». xor. ttU 
Thb Book of Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson. D.D. Second Editimu Dtfmy9mtL 
Thb Acts of thb Afostlbs. Edited by R. B. Raclchain, M.A. Dem^ Sew. S4 

CktaSer EtUtiom. los. 6d, 
Thb First Efistlb of Paul thb Afostlb to thb Cobimthiams. Edsted by H. 1. 

Goudge, M.A. Demy Bve. 6t. 
Thb Efistlb of St. Jambs. Edited with Introdactioa and Notes by R. J. Kapwfii 

Demy 8o». 6f . 

Part II. — Fiction 

lluie Cknrelli'B Hovebi 

Crown %vo, ts. eack 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Tmenfy-i^ifih Edithm, 

VENDETTA. Twemiy-Firtt Editwm, 

THELMA. Tldrty^FirttEditmm, 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD SELF. Fi/Uemtk Editwm, 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tmelfik Edition, 

WORMWOOD. FemrtgtmikEditiem. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S TRAGEDY. TUrfv-NimA 
' The tender rewreoce of the treatment and the imasinftti^r* beaoty or iIm « 
reconciled as to the daring of the conception. This "Dream of the WoridTs 
is a lofty and not faiadeqaate panphiase of the *ma e m e climax of the ~ 
tive.'— Z>«(^/*« Review, 

THE SORR OWS OF SATAN. Forty Eigkih EM Hom. 

' A very poweifnl piece of week. « • • • The coooeptioa is magmfic 
to win an amdinB place within the mea wry of man. . . . The aatfaor baa ii 
of language, ana a l i m itl ess andadty. . . . Thb interesting and resBailcafale 
live long alUr much of the ephcmciBl^literatttre of the day b fbnocten. ... A 
phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime.*— W. T. Stbad in the Kt wie m of Mm 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. (165^ n 
* It cannot be denied that "The BCastcr Christian" b a powsHolbook; that 
likely to raise uncomfortable qoestions in all bat the most aelf-eatiaSed read _ _ 
that It strikes at the root of tbe^ failora of the Charcbee--the decay of faith ^m a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster heaping op . . . The good Caidiaal Buapid m * 
beaatilal figure, fit to stand beside the good Bishop in " Les Misfamblcs>^ It b a be^ 
wiUi a serious puipose expressed with amolute wncooventionality and ' ~ 







is to say it b a book worth reading.*~£r«MriWr. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN SUPREMACY. [1 

* It b impossible to read such a work as " Temporal Power " without 
that the storr b intended to convey certain criticisms on the ways of the worM 
snggMtions tor the betterment of humanity. ... If the diief Intentioa of the 
hold the mirror up to shams, injustice, dishonesty, cruelty, and ae^ect of 
nothing but prmse can be given to that intentioo.*-- mncMr /ler/. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE STORY. SixtJk Edition. 

Anthony Hq^'s HotbIs 
Ctvwn 8t^ 61*. fdcht 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. Tenth Edition, 

* A very remarkable book, deserving of critacal analysb bspcssible wkUa 
brilliant, bat not superficial; well considered, but not elaborated: < 
the proverbial art that conceals, but vst allows itself to be ei^joyed 1^ 
fine literary method is a keen nleasure.^ Tke Worid. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. SiM Edition, 

* A pacefnl, vivadous coomdy, true to bnasan nature. Tho fh a iacteis 
Bsasterly hand.*— 7*<iic«t. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fi^EdiHen. 

<Of an Mr. Hope's books, <« A Man of Mark*' b the one wbfch best ciu^^^ wlA 
Tto Pkboner of Zmida.'* '^Nntionnl CVj 
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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. Fi/UkJEMtwn, 

^ ' It is a pwftctly •ndmntbg story of lova and chivalxy, and pure romance. The Count 

tt tiie most constant, desperate, and modest and tendar of lovers, a peerWss gentleman. 

an intrepid fanter, a fiuthfiil friend, and a magnanimous tot.*'~CMardutn. 
PHROSO. Iinutntedl>YH.K.MiLLAK. Sixth Edition, 

^.^The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood. —^/. Jmmt^t GauiU. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth EdUi^m, 

w**^?* IS searching analysts of human nature, with a most ingeniouslv constrested plot. 

Bfr. Hope has drawn the contrasts of his women with marvellous subtlety and delicacy.' 

—Timas, 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Editum, 

' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of his novels, while in the wide 

range of its portraiture and the subtUty of its analysis it swpMSCS all his earlier ventures. ' 

—SptctdOT* 
QUISANTE. Fourth EdiHtm, 

'The book is notable for ^, very high literary quality, and an impress of power and 

mastery on every page.'— />«//» ChromeU^ 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

W. W. Jacobs' Novels 
Crown Svo, v. td. each, 

MANY CARGOES. Twomfy^ovoHth Editiom, 

SEA URCHINS. Eleventh Edition. 

A MASTER OP CRAFT. Illustnted. Sixth Edition. 

*Oui be unreservedly recommended to all who have not lost their appetite for wholesome 
laughter. ^—Spectaior, 

* The best humorous book published for many a An^—Blach and Whit*, 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. lUustrated. Fourth SdiHon, 

' His wit and humour are perfectly irresistible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and mates, 
and seamen, and his crew are the JolKest lot that ever sailed.'— Jbat!(^ News, 
' Laughter in every ^i»gib,*— Daily MaiL 

Lucas Halei's Hovels 

Crown Zvo, 6s, each, 

COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE. Third Edition. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New Edition, 
LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. 3$,6d. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Edition. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edition. 

' In *' The Gateless Barrier " it » at once evident that, whibt Lucas Malet has preserved 

her birthright of originality, the artistry, the actual writing, is above even the hign level of 

the books that were bom before.'— AfVr/Mijw/cr Geuette. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY. Seventh Edition, A Limited 

Edition in Two Volumes. Crown 9ivo. izs. 

* A i»cture finely and amply conceived. In the strength and insight in which the story 
has been ooncetved| in the wealth of fancy and reflexion bestowed upon its execution, 
and in the moving sincerity of its pathos throughcMit, *' Sir Richard Calmady" must rank as 
the great novel of a great writer.' — Literature, 

'"Hie ripest fruit of Lucas Malet's genius. A picture of maternal love by turns fender 
and tarMc'—S^tntor. 

* A remarkably fine book« with a nohk motive and a sound conclusion.'— /m><. 

Qilbert Parker^s Novels 

CroTtm Zvo, dr. each, 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fiflh Edition. 

* Stories happily conceived and finely execoted. There is strength and genius in Mr 
Parker's style.^2>«/y TeUrm^ 

MRS. FiOCHION. FifihE&hin, 

* A splendid study of character.'— ifiAmiMrM. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. Second Edition. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Ilhistivted. Eighdh Edition, 

* A rousing and dnmatie tale. A book like this n a Joy iottcpcessibleb'— ZM(r Chronicle, 
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WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Story of a hou Napolcoa. J^/H 

*Hei« we find romance re>l, breathing, liTing romaaoe. The 
is drawn oncrrioriy.' — Paii Mail Cast fig. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH : The Last AdveDtnxee of 
TVkird £4iitiom, 
* The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North.*' 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illustrated. TkirUemtk Editiam. 
' Mr. Parker has produced a really fine historical norel *--^ thtmmum, 
' A great ho(^'— Black and WhiU. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG : a Romance of Two Kingdoms, niaatntad. 
Editimu 




' Nothing more vigorous or more human has oome from Mr. Gilhait Fairer tkaa tbs 
novel.' — LtUrahtre. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Secamd Editiam. 3s. 6Y. 

'Unforced pathos, and a deeper knowledge of human nature than be has disiiLravd 
-^PallMallGautie, 

Arthur Mdrrison's HoveUi 
Crown %vo. 6s. eack^ 

TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Sixth EdiH^m. 

'A great book. The author's method is amaringly effectlTe, and _ 
sense of reality.^ The writer lays upon us a mastar buid. The book is simply 




and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also; without homour it wcvld 
mark it b certain to make.' — World* 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth B^Um, 

* The book is a masterpiece.'— /'tf/f Mali Gautia. 
TO LONDON town: Socmtd Bdiimt, 

'This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, gracwus and tender, syaqMthetic 
Daify TeUgra^h, 
CUNNINGMtrRRELL. 

'Admirable. . • Delightful humoioas relief. . . a most artistic and 
achievement'— «S]Aec/a/tfr. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Third EdiHam, 

'A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has a finality of touch that ooly a 
command.' — Daily ChronieU. 

* An absolute masterpiece, ^iriiich any novelist might be proud to dwm.*- 
' "Tbe Hole in the Wall"u a masterly piece of work. His charnctm arc d>»i 

amaang skilL Extraordinary power.'— Z>«£^ Teltgrm^ 

Eden PMDpotts* Novels 
Crown Zvo. 6x. eac^ 

LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Pifth Ediiian. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. Fourth Bditiou. 

'Mr. Phinpotts knows exactly v4iat school*boys do, and can lay bare 
thouriiu ; likewise he shows an au-pervadbg sense ef humour. '-"^ rarfwy . 

SONSOF THE MORNING. Stcomd EdiUou, 

' A book of strange power and fasdaation. '—iftfrniMr PotL 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Soeomd Editiom, 

' Tkagedy and comedy, pathos and humour, are blended to a nicety in this vuImbmi ■ *«— .ji v-;* 
' The whole book is redolent of a fresher and ampler air than bcMlhes in the 
life of great towns.'— 5A«rAr##r. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. 

* " The River" pUces Mr. PhillpotU b the front rank of living noveli 
'Since " Loma Dooue" we have had nothing so picturesque as this 
mingham Caatttt, 

* Mr. Phillpotts's new book is a masterpiece which brings him iadisputahly into tbe 
rank of English novelists.'— ^a//Jlf«i/G«r/l«. 

'Thisgreat romance ofthe Raver Dart. The finest book Mr. Edea Phillpotta baa 
"^Morfdug Pott* 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third Bditiou, 
THE 8BC1UBT WOMAN. Second Edition. 
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8. Baring-Gould's HoveLi 
Crown Zvo. 6s. each. 



ARMINELL. FiflkEdiU^tu 

URITH. Fijik Edition, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sevnik 

Edition, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition, 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition, 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, 
N0£MI. lUttfttnted. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illostnited. 

Fourth Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 



THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Ilhistntlod. 

Second Edition. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Socond Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 
WINIFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. lUustrated. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. ANewEdition. td. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition, 



Bo1)ert Ban's Hovels 

Crown Zvo, 6s, each, 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third Edition. 

' A book whidi has abundantly satisfied us by its capita] bumour.' — Daily Chronicle, 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Edition. 

' Hiere b much insight in it, and much excellent humour.'— />ai7r Chronicle. 
THE VICTORS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 

'Of these medinval romances, which are now gaining ground, '*The Countess Tekla" 
is the very best we have seen.' — Pali Mall Gautte, 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition, 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

E. Maria Allmnesi's Hovels 
Crown Svo, 6s. each, 

SUSANNAH AND ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. Second Edition. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROUNE. Second Edition, 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
PETER, A PARASITE. 

B. 11 Orokef s Hovels 
Crown Svo, 6s. each, 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition, 

TOHANNA. Second Edition. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Second Edition. 



ANGEL. Fourth Edition. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth Edit 

THE OLD CANTONMENT. 



J. H. Findlater's Hovels 

Crown Svo. 6s. each, 

THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. Fi/th Edition. 

Mary Ftudlater's Hovels 

Crown Svo. 6s. 

A NARROW WAY. Third Edition. 
OVER THE HILLS. 



THE ROSE OF JOY. Second Edition. 



Bobert Hicheiu^ Hovels 

Crown Svo. 6s. each, 

THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second Edition. 

FELIX. Fourth Edition. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Fifth Edition. 

BYEWAYS. 3». 6ii ^ . 

THE GARDI£N OF ALLAH Sooenth Edition. 
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Henry James's Ifevds 

Crown d^o. 6j. £9dL 



THB SOFT SIDE. S^cmidEdiiim, 
THE BETTER SORT. 



THE AMBASSA]X>R& 
THE GOLDEN BOWI. 



Xsry £. Mann's Novels 
Crown Svo. dr. eacA. 



OLIVIA'S SUMMER. Su0mdEditwm, 
A LOST ESTATE. A New SMtipn. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New 

Edition, 
•THE PARISH NURSE. 
GRAN'MA'SJANE. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. 



A WINTER'S TALE. A Hem 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDKN& 

EdiHotu 
THERE WAS ONCB A 

WHEN ARNOLD GOMES HOMS. 
traled. v* ^* 



A Mm 



W. Pett Bidge's Novels 

Crown Bvo, dr. eacA. 



LOST PROPERTY. Steomd Editiom. 

ERB. Second EditipH, 

A SON OF THE STATE. 31. 6d, 



A BREAKER OF LAWS. 
MRS. GALER*S BUSINl 
SECRETARY TO BAYNB, M.P. 



3*. 6^ 



Adeline Sergeant^s Novels 
Crown Zvo, 6s. eack. 



THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. SecondEdUwn, 
ANTHEA'S WAY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second 

Edition. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 



THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
ACCUSED AMD AOCUSXR. 

Edition, 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 



Al^nitelCR- KariaX See pase 35. 

Anftey (FOl Author of *ywt V^sl' A BAYARD FROM BENGAU 

Bbxmakd Paktkiogb. Third Edition, Crown ^00, v.6dn 
BaeiUller (InriagX Author of ' Eben Holdcn.' DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES 

TiUrd Edition, Crown Boo, 6s, 
Ba<0t(Bic2iard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. TJUrd Edition. Crown9nm, 6*. 
BaIroiir([AlldrtW)L See ShiUing NoveU. 
BarlBg-doiUd (8.1 See |M«e 35 and Shitling Novels. 
BazlOWCJaneX the land of the shamrock. Cmm 8«». da. Sm alao Sk3> 

lixtg Novels. 
BazrCRolMrtX SeemigessandShiUingNovels. 

BMAle (Harold). THE J&VENTUIUEiiS OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. CrwmmWnm. «i 
BaUOO (HUairs). EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT. With 36 imiHirtiiMi kf 

G. K. Chbstbston. Second Edition. Crown boo, 6f. 
BaOMll (B. F.X See Shilling NoveU 
BeilKm(Mannz«tX SUBJECT TO vanity. Crownte^ y.U, 

Beumt (Sir walt«i)i See ShUUng Nov«b. 

BOWlMCC. Stewarts a stretch off the land. Crown^oo, 6t. 
Bullock (ShaauF.). THE SQUIREEN. Crown Bool 6t. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. Crowntvo. 6t. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Bnrton(J. moimdtflAX THE YEAR ONE: A Pag« of Che Fraoch Rcvoltttnii. It^^ 

trated. Cromm 8mu 6e, 
THE FATE OF VALSEC Crown Boo, 6s, 
A BRANDED NAME. Crown 8sw. 6s, 

See also Shilling Novds. 
GMM (Bexnardi Author of 'The Ldke of Wine.' THB BXTRAORDINAltT CON* 

JPESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. TUrdEdUiom CrowmBooi, U. 



ObMBOF (Weatturtin the bapist RiNa 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT EMBRAUX 
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TRB MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. SeamttSdM&n, Crpwn Bve. «r. 

CUirordfflaslli A FREE LANCE OF TO-DAY. CrvamBvo. 6s. 

Cllfltoa (Mrs, W. S.X See altp SlulUng Novels and Books for Boys and Girls. 

CobbdHomaiX A CHANGE of FACE. Cf^ms 8iv. 61; 

Cobban (J. MadaiVUX See Shilling Novels. 

CoreUi QCazieX See rage 3S. 

Cotes (Mrs. ErexardX See Sara Jeannettc Duncan. 

Cottorell (Constancy THE virgin and THE SCALES. CrotmZvo. fir. 

Crane CBtenhen) and Sttxr(BobertX THE CRUDDY. Cravm^iw. fix. 

Crockett (jB. R.X Author of *The Raiders,' etc LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Sgecnd 
Editiou, Crevm %vo, 6*, 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Crvwn Bvo. 6«. 

Croker (& ILX See page 35^ 

DawBOn(A. J.X DANIEL WHYTE. Crown 9tfo, v, 6d. 

DOYleJA. Conan), Author of 'Sherlock Holmes,' 'The White Comoany/etc ROUND 
THE RED LAMP. Ninth EdiHpn, Crtmm^oo, ts. 

Dnnoan (Bara Jeaimette) (Mrs. Everard Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERI- 
CANS. Illustrated. Third Ediiion, Cream 9tw, 6f. 

THE POOL IN THE DESERT. Crvwn 8cw. fit. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Crvwn Bva, ^.6d. 

Flndlater(J. H.X See page 35 and Shilling Novels. 

FindlafeercntanrX See page 35. 

FttipatridKK.) THE WE/INS AT ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Crvwn %»*. fir. 
FltiatepbenCGeraldX MOREKIN THAN kind. Crown Bzw, .6s, 
FletOberCJ. 8.). LUCIAN the DREAMER. CrvwuSw. fir. 
DAVID MARCH. Crown Sew. fir. 
Franoia (M. B.X See Shilling Novels. 

Fraaerdlra. HnshX Author of 'The Stolen Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 
SVTORD C^Mtnt Bms 6t 

Gallon (T^X Author of < Kiddy.' RICKERBVS FOLLY. Crown 8m. fir. 

Gerard (DorotlieaX Author of ' Lady Baby.' THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

Second Edition, Crown 8sv. fir. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition, Crown Bt>o. fir. 
MADE OF MONEY. Crown 9vo, fir. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. CronmSvo, fir. 
Gerard (BmUy). THE HERONS' TOWER. CrownZvo. fir. 
Oiasins (QeorgeX Author of 'Demos,' 'In the Year of Jnhtlee,' etc THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Edition, Crown Bvo, fir. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Crvwn 9vo, 6f. 

GlanvUle (SmeitX THE INCA'S TREASURE. Illustrated. Crown Bpo. ys,6d, 
01eig(Charle8). BUNTER'S CRUISE, illustrated. Crown Zvo, js,6d, 
Goaa (C. F.X See Shilling Novels. 

HerbertS0nCAgne8a.X PATIENCE DEAN. Crown Svo. fir. 
HiCbena (Sob^tX See page 35. 
Hobbea (Jobn OliverX Author of 'Robert Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Crvwn dvo. fir. 
HopeCAnthOnyX See page 39. 

Hough (SmeraonX THE MISSISSIPPI bubble. lUustrated. Crown Bvo. fir. 
Hyne (OJ. CvteliflbX Author of 'Captain Kettle.* MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Third Edition, Crown 9vo, fir. 
JaoobaCW. W.X See page 33. 

JameaCHenryX See page 36. 

JanaoniOnataf). ABRAHAM'S SACRIFICE. Crown 9no, fir. 

XeayB(H. A. imcb«UX HE THAT EATHETH BREAD WITH MB. Crvwn Bvo, 6a 

Lawleaa (Hon. EmIlsrX See Shilling Novels. 

LaWBOn (HarryX Author of 'When the BUly Boils.' CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 

Crown Svo, fir. 
Le7ett-7eat8(B.X ORRAIN. Second Edition. CrownBvo. 6s. 
Linden (AnnieX A woman OF sentiment. Crown ^vo, fir. 
Linton (& LjnnX THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 

Communist TweJ/th Edition. Medium Boo, 6tf. 
Long (J. LntberX 0>Aathor of « The Darling of the Gods.' MADAME BUTTERFLY. 

Crown Bvo, u. 6d. 
SIXTY TANE Crown Bvo fir 
UanOranaX DERRICK VAUGH AN, NOVELIST. 4andThomamd. Cr,Bvo, y,6d. 
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M*Oarttiar(JtSttBH.). Anther of* If I were King.' THE LADY OF LOYALUT HODSL 
TkirdMMthm. Cnrnw 8m. 6t. 

THE DRYAD. Crvwm 8m. 6t. 

UMfttoCPamiBA BntdfiXrdX THS VOICE IN THE DESERT. Crmmm Imu fc. 

Maenanigitan (&x the fortune of Christina macnab. Tki^&sti^m 

Mal0t OiUoaiX See page 33. 

]fUm(lIn.lL&X See page 36. 

KaniOttCChaxlMXAntbor of ^The Column. GENEVRA. StC9md EdiH^tu Cr.^m. U 

Kazih (Eldiardl ^HE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. Stcm»d Editwrn, Ci m— lem a 

A METAMORPHOSIS. CrvwM8cw. 6f. 

GARNERED. O-mmsSm. 6f. 

A DUEL. CfVflMiSflv. df. 



KaMIl (A. B.W.X Author of 'The Coartship of Mortice BocUery*Mimnda of lbs 

etc CLEMENTINA. lUustnited. CnmmBiw, Stcvnd EdiH»n. 6t. 
Katben (HtfanX Author of *Coinin' thro' the Rye.' HONEY. J^^mrtA 

griff of GRIFFITHSCOURT. CfvoM 8m fir. 

Head0CL.T.> DRIFT. Cfvwm9v0. U 

RESURGAM: CroumBtw. 6s. 

Hendlth^nUa HEART OF MY HEART. CfvmmBv*. 6«. 

' MlM MoU^^(The Author of). THE GREAT RECONCILER. Cfvmm Imw 6 

MitfOlinBamugX THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Ulustrated. SUtA 

IN THE WH^L OF THE RISINa Third BdUUm, Crwwm 1^. 6r. 
THE RED DERELICT. Cfwm 8m. fir. 

Mdntmor (F. F.X Author of 'Into the HIghwayBand Hedges.* THS ALIEN. 71m 
JSdithm, C'rvarnSMt. fif. 

MdrrlfonCArthnrX See page 34. 

KMUt <&)r(Mr8. £. BbuidX THE RED HOUSE. lUnitnaed. F^mrtk. 

Crown 9m» 6«. 
THE LITERARY SENSE. Crvwn 8rw. fir. 
KORli (W. B.X THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. Ilhittnted. S* 

Crtnm 8o». fir. 
THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. CrowfH Bv0. fir. 
NIGEL'S VOCATION. Crvmnim^ 6$. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. Crgwn^oc, fir. 
BARHAM OF BELTANA. Crmun Zv*. fir. 
OUiAaatCMriiX See Shilling Novels. 
Omvailt (AlfiMdX OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. 

CrvwmBtw. fir. 
Onpeil]l«l]|igB.Fllimpg)L master of men. TJktrdJSMUm, c _ 

Olimliain iJdlaX Author ol 'Barbe of Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEB& 

Sec&HdBdiiioH. Cravm%»0, fit. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Crtwm hoo. fir. 
Pain (Baznr). THREE fantasies. Crvow Sow. i#. 
LINDLEYKAY& Third EditiM. CmmSM. fie 

Paikar (QUlwrtX See pagers* 

P«mlMrtqil(llazX THS>dOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. Iflutfntad. 

Cf9wi$ 8ml fir. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With lUnstratioas hy Frank Dadd 

CVvms 8vwk ffTi 
P«II]I7(MXB.F.B.X See ShaUng Novels. 
FtllUsottS aaniX See page 343od Shilling Novels. 

riSSiai gurmadiiinv sjudthbIisherman. 

•BRENDLE. Cfvw»8M. 6t. 

ANtwEdiHm, 
white WOLF. SotmU JSdi 




'PxToe (BiQiiaTdX Winifred mount. 

'Q,'^ Author of 'Dead Man's Rock.' THE 1 
^m, fir. 



QlWIIX(W.l8)L THE HUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third Editim. Crwm* 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Stcomd Bditht^ CrvwmBvo, fir. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. lUustrated. Crwwm 8mi €& 



BlmfOraosV THE wooing of sheila. StemuiJSdi'iim. C 
TUEPRINCS 



OFLISNOVER. CnmiSM. 6.*. 
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B^B (Qiaoe) and AnottMr. THE diverted village. With niostnuioos by 

Dorothy Gwtn Jxffkxys. CromM 8cw. 6s, 
BidgeCW.FsttX See page 36. 

Bii^hie (Mn DttVld cCy the TRTJTHFXTL liar. CtvwmBva. 6f. 
BotMrtaCa O. D.X THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. Crwm 8m u. &/. 
*BobertSOnCFnuioe0Folt)M> THE taming OF THE BRUTE. CrownZtHK ts. 
BummU (W. COarJ^l MY DANISH SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 

Ctcwh 8cw. tfi^ 
ABANDONED. Stcond EdtHom, Crvumhoo. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. Crown 600. 6s, 
S«Xgeaat(AdflUlieV See page 36. 

fliiannmi CW. FJ. the mess DECK. Crown 9oo. y.6d, 
UM TWKWES, Sscond Ediiion. Crown Bvo. y.6tL 
JkwmlCllIMm (Alberts deep sea vagabonds. Crown Boo. 6s. 
Stringer (ArSnxl THE silver POPPV. Crown Boo. 6s. 
Bnthflrlaad a>110BeM Ol). See ShiUing Novels. 
BwaaCAnniei See Shilling Novels. 

TaxiquerayCMn. B.M.). THE ROYAL QUAKER. CrownBoo. 6s, 
TllOmiMKm (vanoeX SPINNERS OF LIFE. Crown Boo, 6s. 
Walnawian (PanH, BY A FINNISH lake. CrownBoo, 6s. 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Crown 8sv. 6t. See also Shilling Novels. 
WatKni(H.B.lIftXTlottX ALARUMS AND EXCURSIONS. Crown Bno. 6t, 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Socond SasHon, Crown BtfO. 6s. 
Wells (H.O.) THE SEA LADY. CrownBoo, 6s. 
Wesmmn (fnaaleyX Author of *A Gentkmao of France.* UNDER THE RED ROBE 

with Illostiations br R. C Woodvillb. Eigktotstih EdiHon. Crown Boo, 6s. 
Wlllte (Btewart&X Author of * The Bland TraiL' CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A RooMuice 

of the Free TraiL Second Edition. Crown Boo. 6s. 
White (Peroj). THE system. Stcond Edition. CrownBoo. 6s. 
Willlanilion (Kn. 0« N.X Author of *The Bamstonners.' PAPA. Second Edition. 

Crown Boo. 6s. 
THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Crown Boo. y. 6d, 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Crown Boo. 6s, 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. CrownBoo. 6s, 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. Crown Boo, 6s. 
WlUUunwm (0. K. and A. M.X the lightning conductor : Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. lUnstarated. Tenth Edition. CrownBoo. 6s, 
THE PRINCESS PASSES Illustrated. Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Methuen's BhOling Novels 

Cloth, IS. net. 

Emcouxagbd by the great and steady sale <i/[ their SizpennT Novel^ Messrs. Methuen have 
determined to issue a new series of fiction at a low price under the title of ' Mkthubn's Shilumo 
NavKi.s.' These books are well printed and well bound in cloth^ and the exoeUence of their 
quality may be ganged from the names of those authors who oontribnte the early volumes of 
Um series. 

Messrs. Methuen would point out that the books are as good and as long as a six riiilling 
novel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilliiu; net. 
They feel sure that the public will appreciate snco good and cheap literature, and tlw hooks can 
be seen at all good booksellers. 

The first volumes are — 

Adeuna aergeaat a great lady. 

Bldbard Manh. marvels and mysteries. 

Torn Gallon, ricrerbvs folly. 

H. b. UazTlott-WatBon. the skirts of happy chance. 

Bollook (Shan F.x THE barrys. 

the CHARMfiJlS. 

CMiiingcaeorce). THE CROWN OF life. 

FnSdl Off. B.). MISS ERIN. 

ButherlandCDacdiessof). ONE HOUR and the NEXT. 

Burton (J. BloUldeUei ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. 

Ottphant(MrB.x the prodigals. 
BalfoiirCAndrewX VENGEANCE is mine. 
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Books for Bora ud Oirk. ^^ 

Crown Sew, y. dd. 
The Oimitc Will or DoRorm. BTMn. Uutxi RacK*r 
W, K. Ciafeid. ILl uiK i f l by decdoD- - ■ - 
BmrBb Sicmd EdiltKt. 

~ □■■). By S. Bdfaf • 



Clirk RuiL..- 
Ha SKazr or Haoams d> Hoblec. t; 
tbc AinlKiT of " If dlk. Uari ~ 



StsButqh; Oi.tlaBorwbBsaUiilF 

taSa. BrCUuriQc Fan. 

Tm Rbb Ckucb. B* Un. Ifdn 

" BtUT. 



Ohlt i. Coias-Rooi' Doo. By Bdllfa B. 

Th« Doctor or the Jdubt. B7 Hwry 

CoUiiicinod. 
LtTTU FlTK*. By I-oeu If ilM. Am/ 



Th« NoT«U of Alontadre Dimiu. 

Prtu ti. Dtmhit VaUmi, » 
Thb Thui MiRumu. With • Ion 
latrodacdaa bj Andrew Lanf. Daahl 

Thc p!lwcm OF Tmnn. StamJ EJItIt*. 

RouM Mood. A Sbi(iuI to iha kbo*& Th« Pitim_ __ .. 

*" a CouTCAH BuoTHml. Coloar by Fnnk Ai 

RoHH Hood m ( 

ColoQi by Fmnk A 

Till CouiCAH BBOrmaa. 
Colour by A. H. U'L " 



Cbciu ; on, Thi WuHHira Oom. 
Act*. 

Tm VicoMTS DB BuusLowia. 
Tvt I. Louii d€ U Villiire. 

VolDBb 

Pan II. Th* Mu in lb* Irgn 

DoDbl* VolaDC. 

Tub CoimCT'i Son. 

Kmoh"*^!, t"™ Wokd-i Wu. 

Pacuhi; Mohat; ai 
Tm Advi 



Caftaik pAurHiis. 



Fbhji 

OlT. 

Tmb Buck Tblu. 

A.O1T. 
GmOKw*. IlhatnudiBCalowbyMoi 



iTEMd to Cokui by Fnak Aj 



Coloar by Tr 



" Uumwd 



led ta Caloa by Ca 

*CiciL>', a«, Th( Widdikc Con 1 
tntoi in Colouc by a Munay SaiiL 

•Thk ADTUiTuua or CArrAW Fahk 
niutmud in Colenr by Fiak Adui. 

*Thk WoLf -LiADSi. IDiumleit n C 
br Fmnk Adinit. It ev. 
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